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PKEFACE. 


The  term  "  for  bye,"  qualifying  the  title  of  this 
Story,  in  the  Ulster  idiomatic  sense,  means  out- 
of-the-way,  strange,  extraordinary.  In  regard  to 
the  plot  and  some  of  the  incidents,  the  Story  is 
forbye  in  this  sense,  but  otherwise  the  reader 
may  find  in  it  something  bearing  in  ordinary 
life  on  the  formation  of  character  in  individuals, 
families,  and  nations. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

WEE   MON   OINS'    JINNYANN   IN    COURT. 

Puttin'  a  wee  book  in  me  lian',  jes'  as  if  they  was  sayin' 
their  prayers,  they  ses  to  me  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  an'  nothin'  barrin'  the  truth,  so  help  me  God,  an', 
wi'  that  I  be  to  kiss  the  vsee  book  for  them. 

Before  ever  they  giv'  me  the  wee  book  the  mon  in 
anover  them,  sittin'  he  was  wi'  two  more  up  be  hisself ,  ses 
to  another  man  in  anunder  they  called  the  clerk,  did 
the  girl,  meanin'  me,  know  the  natur'  of  an  oath,  an'  he 
makes  answer  more  nor  ever  I  heerd  me  day  of  Foughilotra 
an'  the  whole  of  us.  If  I  hadn't  heerd  the  mon  meself  I 
couldn't  have  bleeved  the  half  he  up  an'  tole  agen'  us. 
Haythens  was  the  name  he  set  on  us. 

Then  the  mon  in  anover  them  looks,  thinkin'  like,  a 
brave  spell  at  me,  an'  ses : 

"  Me  girl,  tell  me,  did  ye  ever  tell  a  lie  yer  day  ? " 

•'  A  many  a  one,"  I  ses. 

Wi'  that  he  laughs,  an'  ses  to  the  mon  anunder : 

''Ye  may  swear  her,  Kelly.  It's  clear  she  can  tell  the 
truth." 

Then  the  mon  giv'  me  the  wee  book,  as  I  tole  ye,  an' 
made  me  say  after  him,  an'  then  kiss  the  wee  book.  Then, 
suddent  like,  up  jumps  a  big  mon  that  was  sittin'  one  side 
of  me,  an'  ses  to  me  : 

"  Me  girl,  don't  ye  be  afeerd  of  us  ;  there's  nothin'  to  be 
done  on  ye,  an'  no  call  to  be  afeerd,  if  ye  answer  what's 
put  to  ye  right." 

"  I'm  afeerd  of  none  of  ye,"  I  ses  to  him.  ''  An'  as  to 
answerin'  right,  that's  accordin'  to  what's  put  to  me." 
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'  This  •  started'  tjhem'-a-laughin',  as  if  I  stud  on  me  head 
for  them.  But  the  big  mon  ses,  an^ry  like,  as  if  the 
laughin'  was  at  him  : 

"  Yer  a  brave  wee  girl,  Jinnyann  ;  ye  wouldn't  be  afeerd 
of  the  devil  hisself  if  ye  met  him,  an'  ye  out  a-walkin'." 

*'  If  I  met  the  same  out  a-walkin',  "  I  ses  to  him,  ''  he'd 
tell  me  not  to  be  afeerd  of  him,  jes'  as  ye  des.  Be  all 
accoun's  he's  civil  and  smooth  to  ye,  layin'  hisself  out  to 
catch  ye  in  the  en'. '' 

Wi'  that  the  laughin'  began  worser  than  ever,  an' 
the  big  sergeant  of  pleece,  he  shouts,  '^  Silence  there.'' 

"  Now,  me  girl,"  ses  the  big  mon,  an  attorney  I  heard 
them  say  he  was, ''  Des  yer  father.  Wee  Mon  Oins  they  call 
him,  ever  correc'  ye  when  ye  tells  lies,  as  ye  allow  ye  des  1 
Ar'n't  ye  afeerd  of  him,  me  wee  girl '?  " 

''  It's  liker  Wee  Mon  Oins,  in  his  ornary,  is  afeerd  of  me, 
an'  when  he  comes  in  in  likor  I've  no  call  to  be  afeerd,  but 
jes'  have  to  min'  meself  an'  tell  him  lies  if  needs  be." 

When  I  ses  this  he  looks  at  me,  considerin'  wi'  hisself, 
an'  then  he  ses  to  me : 

"  Ye  seem  to  have  a  time  of  it,  Jinnyann,  wi'  Wee  Mon 
Oins.     He's  jes'  a  han'ful,  I  spose  ?  " 

"  Jes'  a  han'ful,''  I  ses  to  him, ''  bein'  in  likor.  If  ye 
had  him,  ye'd  fin'  the  less  afeerd  ye'd  be  of  him  the  safer 
ye'd  be.'' 

Then  the  mon  above  lifts  his  han'  to  en'  this  talk,  an' 
ses — 

"  Tell  me,  girl,  what  is  yer  name  ?" 

"  Tell  his  Worship,"  ses  him  in  anunder,  "  what  yer 
name  is,  girL" 

"  Ye  put  a  name  on  me  yerself,"  I  ses  to  him  ;  "  I  seed 
ye  set  it  down." 

^'  I  have  her  down,"  he  ses  then  to  the  mon  above  "  as 
Jane  Anne  Owens,  aged  fourteen,  daughter  of  Owen 
Owens,  of  Foughilotra,  Reed  maker." 

"  Is  that  yer  name,  girl  ?''  ses  his  Worship." 

''  There's  more,'  I  ses  to  him,  ''  in  what  he's  down  than 
me  name,  but  as  to  that  I  never  heerd  them  giv'  me  but 
Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann.'' 

He  looks  at  me,  then  considerin'  like,  an'  ses  to  me — 

*'  Is  this  mon,  Oins  or  Owens,  yer  father,  girl  ?  " 
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"  He's  SO  allowed  be  the  neighbours,"  I  ses  to  him. 

"  But  des  he  so  allow  it  hisself  ?  "  he  ses,  an'  I  ses, 

"  In  his  ornary  the  mon  allows  nothin',  ye've  to  get  him 
in  likor  to  know  he  has  a  tongue  in  his  head,  an'  then  his 
fool  talk  is  not  to  be  heeded." 

''  But  girl,"  he  ses,  ^'  des  the  mon  not  call  ye  his 
daughter,  or  speak  of  ye  to  the  neighbours  as  setch  ? " 

"  I  tole  ye,''  I  ses,  ''  the  mon  in  the  ornary  talks  nex' 
to  none,  an'  as  to  me  bein'  his,  bein'  in  likor  he  allows  jes' 
the  contrairy,  an'  no  call — I'm  little  consated  of  bein'  his." 

"  I  hear  ye  an'  him  live  together,  an'  no  one  forbye," 
he  ses.  "  What's  become  of  yer  mother  ?  D'ye  know  any- 
thin'  of  her  ?  " 

"I  des,"  I  ses,  "I  jes'  heerd  I  has  one,  but  have  no 
knowledge,  no  more  nor  that." 

''Did  ye  never  ask  this  mon  Oins  about  her?"  he  ses, 
"  or  any  one  else  ?" 

"  If  I  did,"  I  ses,  "the  mon  in  his  ornary  would  jes'  tell 
me  to  quit  fool  talk  an'  giv'  nothin'  barrin'  fool  talk, 
hisself,  bein'  in  likor." 

"Then  ye  know  nothin'  about  her?"  he  ses. 

''  I'd  no  call  to  consarn  meself,  she  consarnin'  herself 
none  about  me." 

When  I  ses  this  he  looks  at  the  other  mon,  who  tole 
me  not  to  be  afeerd,  an'  ses  to  him : 

"  Ye  can  examine  the  witness  yerself,  Mr.  McMinn, 
maybe  ye'll  get  more  out  of  her  nor  I  can." 

Then  up  jumps  the  same  mon,  an'  pulls  one  whisker 
firs',  an'  then  his  weskit,  an'  then  twists  his  goold  chain 
roun'  one  finger  an'  ses,  as  if  to  hisself,  "  We're  not  afeerd 
of  nobody,  not  of  the  Devil  hisself." 

"  I  never  said,"  I  ses  to  this,  "  that  there's  nobody  to  be 
afeerd  of,  for  there  is." 

He  put  on  wonder  at  this  an'  ses,  a-lettin'  go  of  his  goold 
chain. 

"  Jes'  think  !  we're  afeerd  of  somebody,  an'  who  may  it 
be,  me  dear  ?" 

'*  Sperrits,"  I  ses. 

Wi'  this  he  twists  his  finger  in  the  chain  again  an'  then 
looks  at  the  ceilin',  an'  then  all  roun'  to  see  if  they  all 
was  a-mindin'  him,  an'  ses  : 
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"  Jes'  SO,  Jinnyann,  I  quite  forgot  the  sperrits.  I'm 
heart-feerd  of  them  meself,  but  what  passes  me  is  how  ye 
come  to  be  'quainted  wi'  them.  I'd  have  thought  they'd 
let  a  wee  girl  be." 

"  An'  so  they  des,"  I  ses,  ''  she  lettin'  them  be.'' 

"  Jes'  that,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses,  a-lookin'  all  roun'  him. 
"  I  lets  the  sperrits  be  meself,  an'  must  allow  they  let  me 
be,  an'  me  no  wee  girl.  But  then  there  may  be  call  to 
keep  one's  eye  out  on  them  up  there  in  Foughilotra  ? " 

''There's jes'  that,"  I  ses. 

"Jes'  so,*'  he  ses,  '^Now,  if  it  was  me  was  livin'  up  in 
Foughilotra  ye'd  say  there  was  call  for  me  to  min'  an'  not 
let  them  go  murderin'  people  ?" 

"  Ye'd  have  no  call,"  I  ses,  "  to  stan'  in  their  way.  It's 
a  thing  unpossible.     They  jes'  des  as  they  like." 

"  Jes'  that,"  he  ses.  "  Ye  an'  me  would  agree  the 
very  best,  Jinnyann.  Now  may  be  ye'd  tell  their  worships 
how  many  houses  ye  have  up  in  Foughilotra." 

''■  There's  twelve  forbye  the  castle,  but  eight  of  them  no 
one  in  me  day," 

"That's  thirteen,''  he  ses.  "That's  not  lucky.  I'd 
not  live  there  meself." 

"I  heed  setch  clash  none,''  I  ses  to  him,  "nor  ye  neither." 

Wi'  this  he  draws  in  his  breath  as  if  it  was  hot  broth 
he  was  suppin',  an'  ses  : 

"  We  must  some  day  talk  that  over,  Jinnyann,  but  jes' 
now  tell  us  who  lives  in  the  four  houses  ye  say  there's 
people  in." 

"  Me  and  Wee  Mon  Oins  live  in  the  en'  one  as  ye  come 
in  be  the  lonin,  then  there's  our  bit  of  kale,  an'  then  four 
houses  down.  Then  farther  on  forenent  us  is  Nancy's, 
an'  then  two  houses  down,  an'  then  Mosey  Pogue's  an' 
then  two  en'  houses  down.  There  was  other  houses  ye 
can  see  marks  of,  but  that  was  before  me  time." 

"An  age  ago,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses.  "Now  that's  three 
ye've  named,  an'  what's  the  fourth  ?  " 

"  That's  the  Castle  that  Pokeshins  lives  in,"  I  ses  to 
him,  "  the  street  of  wee  houses  bein'  right  in  anunder  the 
big  wall  of  it." 

"  Jes'  that,"  he  ses,  ''  they  tole  me  that  it's  a  brave  size 
of  a  house  ?" 
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*'  They  tole  ye  no  lie,"  I  ses.  "  That  size  ye  could  put 
all  the  wee  houses  inside  of  it,  an'  as  many  more  on  the 
top  of  them,  an'  have  room  for  more.'' 

''An  ancient,"  he  ses,  "  an  ole  house  ?  " 

"  It's  no  house,"  I  ses,.  *'  It's  a  castle  be  right,  an'  they 
built  it  agin'  the  Danes  when  the  same  came  disturbin' 
roun'  the  country  in  the  ole  times." 

''  Jes'  that,"  he  ses,  '*  an  ye  must  have  a  talk,  Jinnyaun, 
some  day  wi'  me  about  the  same  disturbin'  ole  blaggards 
— some  day  we've  time.  Des  yer  house  stan'  close  in 
anunder  the  castle." 

"  It  des,"  I  ses,  "jes'  in  anunder  the  en'  tower.  I  can, 
meself,  go  between  the  en'  tower  and  our  gable-en',  an' 
that's  more  nor  ye  could." 

"  Jes'  that,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses/'  I'm  no  mouse,  I  allow. 
S'pose  now  ye  was  in  yer  own  house  an'  I  in  that  en' 
tower,  an'  I  was  to  sing  ye  a  song  ye  could  jes'  tuck  up  an' 
dance  till  it  ?  Yer  that  figure  of  a  wee  girl  I'd  like  to  see 
ye  a-dancin'  to  a  brave  tune." 

"If  it  was  sport,"  I  ses  to  him,  ''that  was  a-wantin', 
I  be  to  sing  an'  ye  to  dance." 

That  made  the  big  sergeant  to  call  out,  "  Silence  there  !  " 

"  We'd  take  it  turn  about,  Jinnyann,  jes'  to  try  how 
we'd  go  togither,"  he  ses.  "  Anyhow,  bein'  in  yer  own 
house,  ye  could  hear  one  talkin'  in  the  en'  tower.  Des  ye 
hear  talkin'  in  it  betimes  ?  " 

"  A-many-a-time,"  I  ses,  "  I  hears  Pokeshins  a-talkin' 
to  hisself." 

'*  A-talkin'  to  hisself.  Now,  Jinnyann,  ye  may  bleeve 
me  or  not,"  he  ses,  "  but  I'm  gettin'  the  bes'  of  a  'pinion 
of  ye.  A-talkin'  to  hisself.  Des  it  never  seem  now  as  if 
he  was  a-talkin' wi'  some  one  or  some  one  a-talkin'  wi'him?" 

'  For  that,"  I  ses,  ''  the  mon's  not  conny,  an'  wi'  me  will 
I'd  listen  none  to  any  talkin'  might  be  goin'  on.  It  was 
no  consarn  of  mine." 

"  Jes'  that,"  he  ses.  ''•  I'm  much  yer  way  of  thinkin' 
meself,  Jinnyann.  I'd  hear  more  nor  I'd  care  to  hear  if  I 
wasn't.  But  then  if  I  was  in  yer  house  I  couldn't  help 
but  hear  talk  goin'  on  betimes,  an'  ye'd  say  I  might  think 
two  w^ere  at  it  in  turns  ? " 

"  Ye  might,''  I  ses,  ''  or  three,  an'  then  ye'd  think  ye'd 
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be  wrong,  knowin'  ne'er  a  one  put  foot  near  Pokeshins 
from  year's  en'  to  year's  en\  Barrin'  Nancy  an'  meself, 
no  one  ever  puts  foot  inside  the  en'  tower.'' 

''  Ye  remember,"  he  ses, "  to  come  to  the  point — the  night 
of  the  3rd  of  October.  Now  Jinnyann,  d'ye  min'  where 
yer  father,  Oins,  was  that  night  ?  " 

"  The  pleece  have  him,''  I  ses,  "  for  murderin'  Pokeshins, 
an'  I  tole  them  he  not  in  Foughilotra  that  day  nor  night. 
I  heerd  he  was  in  Gransha  fair,  an'  in  that  state  he 
couldn't  put  one  foot  forenent  another." 

"  I  mus'  say,  Jinnyann,  that's  like  enough,  but  mightn't 
he've  come  home  unknownst  to  ye  in  the  night  ? '' 

"  It's  liker,"  I  ses,  "  Vd  hear  him  a  mile  away  an' 
makin'  home  from  Gransha  fair  or  anywhere  out-bye." 

"  Ye  don't  think,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses,  "  that  he  was  in 
Foughilotra  that  night  ?  I'd  go  be  yer  pinion  meself, 
whatever  others  might  think." 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  say,''  I  ses.  "  What  I  des  think  is 
that  the  pleece  might  have  foun'  where  he  was  the  night 
ere  they  took  him  up.  He's  not  that  ill  to  fin'  bein'  in 
likor.'' 

"  Ye  an'  me  agree  there,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses,  "  but  ye  see 
they'd  not  know  but  he'd  make  off,  not  been  up  to  him  as 
ye  are.  Now,  as  to  these  other  persons,  Nancy  Lynd  and 
Mosey  Pogue,  as  I'm  tole  they  go  by,  where  were  they 
that  night  ? " 

"  They're  away  many  a  night,  an'  I  know  they're  away 
be  seein'  their  doors  locked.  I  seed  their  doors  wi'  the 
padlocks  on  in  the  evenin'  an'  nex'  mornin'.  It's  for 
theirselves  to  show  where  they  was.'' 

''  Jes'  that,"  he  ses.  "  Ye'r  jes'  wonderful,  Jinnyann, 
an'  I'm  proud  of  ye.  Then  ye  was  be  yerself  in  Foughi- 
lotra that  night  wi'  this  ole  mon,  Pokeshins,  yer  sure  of 
that  ?  " 

"  I  seed  no  one  there  the  day  barrin'  Pokeshins." 

*'  An'  no  one,"  he  ses,  "  could  be  there  wi'out  ye 
knowin'  ?  " 

"It's  not  like,"  I  ses.  "  It's  not  many  look  near  Foughi- 
lotra, an'  there  bein'  only  the  lonin  to  come  by,  I  could 
see  any  one  comin'  be  lookin'  out.'' 

"  It's  a  thing,"  he  ses,  "  I'd  not  chance  meself,  Jinnyann, 
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gettin'  intil  Foughilotra  unknownst  to  ye.  The  fac'  is  ye 
seed  no  one  there  that  day  barrin'  Pokeshins.  Ye  saw 
him,  I  spose,  that  day,  the  3rd  it  was?  " 

''  Betimes,"  I  ses,  "  the  creature  would  not  red  the  bed 
all  day,  but  call  me  to  bring  him  his  meat.  He  lay  a-bed 
the  day  an'  I  brought  him  the  wee  bit  he  took." 

"  He  did  not  tell  ye,"  he  ses,  "  that  he  was  sick  or 
complain  ?  " 

''  He  allowed  there  was  nothing  wrong  wi'  him/'  I  ses, 
"  It  was  jes'  his  way  to  lie  a  wheen  of  days  in  turns.'' 

"I'd  fancy,"  he  ses,  "jes'  setch  a  wee  girl  to  min'  me 
meself.  Now,  Jinnyann,  when  did  ye  see  him  las',  d'ye 
min,'  on  the  Srd'?  " 

"  I  carried  him  a  cup  of  tea  an'  a  roun'  of  the  loaf  at 
dealagone  when  I  was  Vt  me  own  tea,  an'  ses  to  him  did 
he  Stan'  in  need  of  me  more,  an'  he  ses  for  me  to  go  to 
bed,  that  he  was  bravely,  an'  would  be  a-foot  in  the 
mornin' ". 

*'  At  dealagone  ?  "  he  ses,  "  that's,  I  spose,  about  seven 
in  the  evenin'  ?  " 

"  Jes'  seven,"  I  ses,  ''  be  our  time-keeper." 

"Then,"  he  ses,  "ye  went  in  an'  went  to  yer  bed,  an', 
I'd  say,  slep'  soun '  ? 

"  I  didn't  go  to  bed  till  it  was  well  on  till  ten.  I  was 
a-readin'  a  book." 

''  A  story-book,"  he  ses.  "  Ye  must  tell  me  some  day 
we've  time  till  ourselves  what  it  was  all  about,  Jinnyann. 
Now,  where  was  it  ye  slep'  ?  " 

"  Jes'  in  our  kitchen  in  anunder  the  en'  tower  where 
Pokeshins  was." 

''  Then  in  the  night-time  what  happened  ye  ?  "  he  ses. 

"  First,  I  thought  I  heerd  all  kin'  of  goin's  on  in  me  sleep 
an'  it  was  no  dreamin',  for  the  noises  an'  the  screams  of 
him  soon  put  the  sleep  off  me.  I  jes'  ris'  an'  lit  a  bit  of 
cannel  and  when  I  put  on  me,  run  in  to  see,  thinkin'  he 
might  be  took  bad  in  the  night,  suddent-like." 

"  Ye  weren't  afeerd,  Jinnyann  ?  "  he  ses,  quiet-like. 
''  It  never  crossed  me  min'  to  be  afeard  till  I  was  in  of 
the  door  till  him,"  I  ses. 

"  Then,  Jinnyann,  I'm  not  'shamed  to  allow  that  if  I 
was  up  there  in  Foughilotra  me  lone  that  night  I'd  not 
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have  gone  a-foot  intil  him.     But  when  ye  went  in  til  him 
did  ye  see  anythin'  to  make  ye  afeerd  ?  " 

''  When  I  went  in  I  was  put  about  more  nor  ever  me 
day,"  I  ses. 

"An'  what  was  it.  ye  see,"  he  ses,  "  to  put  setch  a  girl 
as  ye  about  ?  " 

''  I  seed,"  I  ses,  "  the  minute  I  freed  the  door  a  sperrit 
there  forenent  me." 

*'  An  ye  didn't,"  he  ses,  "  turn  an'  run  ?  That's  what 
I'd  have  done  meself,  Jinnyann." 

"  I  strange  at  meself,  now,"  I  ses,  "  that  I  didn't,  but 
it  was  jes'  that  I  could  move  no  one  road  for  the 
minute,  forrard  or  backward." 

"  Ye  had  a  light  wi'  ye,"  he  says,  "  so  that  ye  could 
see  the  sperrit  an'  intil  the  room  V 

''  I  had  the  bit  of  cannel,"  I  ses,  "  in  me  han',  but  I 
seed  the  sperrit  be  its  own  light.  I'm  not  good  at  givin' 
ii  to  ye,  but  there  was  a  liglit  in  the  room,  a  kin'  of  light, 
an'  I  seed  what  I  seen  be  it  an'  not  be  the  cannel  in  me 
han' " 

^ ''  I'm  glad,"  he  ses,  "  it  wasn't  me  that  was  there, 
Jinnyann,  me  han'  would  have  shuk  that  the  cannel  would 
have  dropt  out  of  it.  Now  did  ye  see  Pokeshins  be  this 
light  in  the  room  ?  " 

^  "  Ne'er  a  thing,"  I  ses,  "  I  seed,  but  the  sperrit  an'  the 
light.  All  as  one  as  I  know  he  might  have  been  there, 
but  I  seed  him  none.' 

"  But  ye  saw  the  room,"  he  ses,  "  plain  enough  ?  " 

"  It's  a  brave  size,  thon  room,"  I  ses,  "an'  the  light  that 
was  in  it  was  enough  to  see  things  be,  but  it  wasn't  at 
them  I  was  lookin'." 

''  Jes  that,"  he  ses,  "  ye  was  lookin'  at  the  sperrit.  I 
never  seed  one  meself,  an'  maybe  ye'd  tell  me  what  it  was 
like?'^  ^ 

"  If  ye  never  seed  the  like,"  I  ses,  ''  ye'd  never  know 
one  be  the  tellin'.     They're  ill  to  describe." 

''  Anyhow,  Jinnyann,"  he  says,  "  yer  quite  sure  that 
it  was  a    sperrit    an'    not  a   mon — not  Oins,   yer   sure? 

"It  was,"  I  ses,  "  no  more  Wee  Mon  Oins  nor  a  mon  than 

it  was  ye.      Ye  know  a  sperrit  at  onct  when  ye  sees  one." 

*  1 11  min'  that,  Jinnyann,"  he  ses.     "  Did  this  one  gie' 
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ye  a  good  chance  of  knowin'  it  again.  It  didn't  make  to 
do  anything  on  ye  or  notice  ye  pitikler  ?  " 

"  In  one  minute,"  I  ses,  **  before  ever  I  well  knowed, 
there  was  the  room  dark,  an'  me  wi'  the  cannel  in  me 
ban',  an'  then  what  des  I  see  be  the  light  of  it  but 
Pokeshins  lyin'  dead,  as  I  thought,  on  the  floor." 

"  Then  ye  did  not  see  the  sperrit  or  anyone  go  out  of 
the  room?  "    he  ses. 

''  I  was  jes'  standin'  in  the  door,"  I  ses,  "  one  minute, 
an'  the  sperrit  an'  light  forenent  me,  an'  the  next  minute 
the  room  dark,  an'  me  in  the  one  place,  an'  there's  but  the 
one  door  to  the  room." 

**  An'  when  the  sperrit  gone  away,  what  did  ye  do  V 

But  here  a  break  in  this  narrative  occurred  which  will 
be  intelligible  to  the  reader  when  he  understands 
the  circumstances  under  which  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann 
is  speaking. 


CHAPTER   II. 

BETWEEN  TWO   STOOLS. 

A  WORD  not  in  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann's  vocabulary 
was  irrelevancy,  but  she  well  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
even  how  it  could  be  best  met.  She  was  direct,  went 
straight  on  with  what  she  had  to  say,  but  stopped  when 
she  could  not  have  her  own  way,  submitting  to  be  silenced 
rather  than  confused. 

In  Nancy  Lynd's  house  in  Foughilotra,  sitting  on  a 
stool  before  a  fire,  studiously  economical  in  its  propor- 
tions, Nancy  Lynd  on  a  stool  to  her  right,  Mosey  Pogue 
r)n  another  to  her  left,  without  serious  interruption  she 
had  given  her  examination  at  the  Glenloughan  Petty 
Sessions  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  broke  off". 

It  was  Mosey  Pogue  that  broke  in  then  on  the  narra- 
tive. He  took  little  interest  in  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  spirits,  subordinating  it  to  the  more  practical 
question  of  the  belief  which  prevailed  in  them.  His 
interest  was  in  Jinnyann.     He  could  not  charge  himself 
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with  responsibility  for  the  girl's  belief  in  spirits,  but  he 
did  feel  bound  to  guide  her  judgment,  and  looked  on  her 
expression  of  belief  as  a  matter  within  his  province.  He 
therefore,  in  a  grave  manner  interrupted  her  story  at  the 
point  indicated. 

"  D'ye  think  now,  Jinnyann,  that  they'd  go  an'  bleeve 
in  ye  seein'  a  sperrit  ?  It  would  jes'  set  them  to  make  out 
what  ye  was  at,  maybe  make  them  'spose  ye  was  for 
shelterin'  the  Wee  Mon." 

Jinnyann  was  quite  above  such  a  line  of  thought. 

''  What  they'd  bleeve  or  think  never  crossed  me,  an'  it 
desn't  ye  either  that  I'd  be  for  shelterin'  the  Wee  Mon 
if  he'd  gone  an'  done  murder.  Bein'  put  on  me  oath  I 
be  to  giv'  them  the  truth." 

'^  I'm  no  sayin',"  Pogue  rejoined,  "min'  ye,  but  that,  as 
ye  ses,  ye  seen  or  thought  ye  seen  a  sperrit,  or  what  such 
meanin'  might  be  put  on  havin'  sperrits  in  yer  min'.  But 
spose  now  it  was  me  was  in  the  case,  I'd  have  tole  them 
that  I  cousated  seein'  somethin'  strange  on  enterin'  intil 
the  room  till  Pokeshins  an'  more  nor  that  I'd  not  have 
gone  wi'  them.'' 

Jinnyann  met  this  with  a  turn  of  her  head,  a  gesture  in 
which  there  was  a  shade  of  derision. 

"  If  it  was  me  ye  seen  would  it  answer  ye  sayin'  ye  seen 
somethin'  all  as  one  as  meanin'  nothin'  ?  I  jes'  seen  a 
Form  distinc'  and  put  Sperrit  on  it,  that  bein'  as  near  as 
I  could  go.  They're  not  that  slow,  that  they'd  gone 
an'  took  somethin'  from  me  all  as  one  as  nothin'.  Ye 
might  argy  them  intil  it — ^it's  past  me  powers  to  do  the 
like." 

Nancy  Lynd  had  listened  intently  to  Jinnyann's 
account.  She  was  responsible  for  the  girl's  belief  in 
spirits,  and  felt  bound  to  rebuke  Pogue. 

"  I  desnt  see  the  call  ye  have  for  questionin'  the  chile. 
It  wasn't  be  her  will  she  seen  the  sperrit,  it  was  the  sperrit 
showed  itself  till  her.  Ye  had  the  teachin'  of  her,  an'  if 
teachin'  is  to  make  her  blin',  blin'  she'd  be  to  more  nor 
sperrits." 

This  was  not  fair  to  Pogue  since  clearly  Nancy  herself 
had  a  large  share  in  forming  Jinnyann's  mind.  Pooue, 
however,  did  not  care  to  explain  or  defend  his  position. 
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For  a  schoolmaster  he  was  reserved  in  laying  down  the 
law,  and  besides  had  an  experience  of  difficulty  with 
Nancy  when  he  did  do  so. 

It  was  thus  left  to  the  old  woman  to  resume,  which  she 
did,  however,  in  another  key. 

*'  Till  one  it's  giv'  to  see  sperrits,  till  another  to  hear 
them.  Sperrits  I  never  seen  meself,  but  I  heerd  them. 
There  is  Pokeshins  they  say  is  murdered,  there  he'd 
sit  fiddle  in  han',  and  there  he'd  play,  and  the  music 
he'd  make,  no  pussycat  would  own  till,  an'  all  the  same, 
it's  well  pleased  he'd  be  wi'  hisself.  Then,  whiles,  the 
same  mon  there  he'd  sit  an'  there  he'd  play,  an'  what 
would  ye  be  an'  where  ?  Ye'd  be  jes'  a  feather  in  the 
win'  ;  up  ye'd  go  an'  down  ye'd  go,  a-lossin'  in  inchant- 
ment.  Me  belief  is  that  it  was  a  sperrit  I  heerd  that 
entered  in  til  the  mon,  an'  ye'd  know  it  be  jes'  one  look 
at  him.  Ye  needn't  go  an'  come  roun'  me  that  Pokeshins 
hisself  could  ever  an'  anytime  make  thon  music." 

"  I'm  willin'  to  allow,"  said  Pogue,  with  an  air  of 
probably  insincere  reflection,  "  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
considered,  his  playin.'  It  des  go  agen  me  all  the  same 
that  a  sperrit,  sposin'  it  in  possession  of  any  sense,  would 
go  an'  make  little  of  itself  be  enterin'  intil  one  the  like 
of  Mr.  Pokeshins." 

"  That  Stan's,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  all  bein's  in  the 
flesh,  it's  a-laff"  for  all  sperrits  enterin'  intil  us ;  they  des 
it  as  condemned  till  it." 

Not  only  in  thought  but  in  language  Nancy  difiered 
from  the  schoolmaster.  Intelligible  to  her  auditors,  she 
would  not  be  so  without  translation  to  the  average  English 
reader.  Thus  she  said  a-lafi"  where  Pogue  would  have 
said  ill  off". 

Whether  Nancy  and  Pogue  agreed  or  differed  Jinny- 
ann's  way  was  to  listen  and  learn— learn  if  she  could.  She 
sat  between  the  two  stools,  silently  attentive,  clasping 
her  knee. 

When,  however,  Nancy  deeply  interested  in  spirits  from 
a  point  of  view  Pogue  did  not  allow,  went  on  to  question 
her  in  detail  as  to  the  spirit  she  had  seen,  Jinnyann,  a 
note  of  decision  in  the  turn  of  her  head,  cut  her  short. 

"  What  I    tole  in  court  I  tole  be  right  on  the  head  of 
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the  Wee  Mon  bein'  took  up,  an'  no  call  for  murdeiin' 
Pokeshins.  If  the  Wee  Mon  had  not  bein'  took  up,  if  1 
seen  twenty  sperrits  fiitterin'  about  on  their  own  erran's, 
they  might  that,  an'  depen'  on  me,  hol'in'  me  tongue  on 
them.  An'  more  nor  that,  if  thon  sperrit  I  seen  had  tole 
me  to  hole  me  tongue  on  it,  which  I  allow  it  didn't,  I 
could  be  no  surer  that  it  meant  me  to  hole  me  tongue  or 
take  cons'quences.  Jes'  that — consequences.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  Wee  Mon  I'd  not  have  taken  cons'quences,  but, 
jes'  as  the  master  ses,  tole  them  I  seen  somethin'  all  as 
one  as  meanin'  nothin'  an'  allowed  them  to  study  over 
that." 

This  was  not  at  all  the  grounds  on  which  Pogue  meant 
to  commend  reticence,  but  still  he  approved  with  three 
timed  nods,  this,  for  Jinnyann,  long  speech.  His  head 
did  not  serve  for  expression  quite  as  well  as  the  girl's. 
He  knew  Conic  Sections  and  English  Grammar,  and  better, 
knew  how  not  to  obtrude  either  branch  of  learning  with- 
out due  occasion  on  conversation.  Like  a  pump-handle, 
his  head  kept  in  one  plane,  whereas  Jinnyann's  had,  as  a 
mathematician  might  say,  n  degrees  of  freedom. 

'•  Me  brave  wee  girl,"  he  said,  endorsing  the  nods,  and 
giving  the  speech  a  turn  to  suit  his  own  meaning,  "  sense 
there  is  in  what  ye  ses,  whatever  the  sense  there  is  in 
what  ye  seen.  It's  jes*  yer  own  min'  tole  ye  that  seein' 
more  nor  ye  could  credit  ye  w^ere  boun'  to  wi'  hole  the 
same  from  them  that  would  credit  it  none  but  make 
light  of  ye  an'  glad  of  the  chance.  Des  I  ever  go  an'  make 
light  of  ye,  Nancy  ? " 

The  question  was  put  abruptly,  but  without  any  change 
of  tone.  The  schoolmaster  had  a^cquired  in  his  vocation  a 
quiet  monotone. 

"  Des  ye  go  an'  make  out  till  yerself,"  was  the  answer, 
"  that  ever  an'  anytime  there  was  call  ? " 

''  That's  all  as  one  as  allowin,"  the  schoolmaster  went  on, 
*'  that  ye  never  knowed  me  till.  Now  des  ye  go  an'  giv' 
yer  min'  on  sperrits  an'  the  like  free  to  the  worl'  as  ye 
des  till  me  ?  " 

The  question  had  the  effect  of  making  Jinnyann's  head 
take  a  turn  expressive  of  amusement. 

"  Me  min'   on  sperrits  ",  Nancy   replied  in   a   decided 
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tone,  ''  is  me  min'  be  the  same  for  ye  or  the  public  or  to  be 
kep  privit."  ''But,"  was  added  conscientiously,  "  I  des 
giv'  ye  me  min'  on  sperriis,  an'  more  nor  sperrits  as  I 
desn't  out  bye." 

"  Ye  des,"  said  Pogue,  ''ye  have  more  wit  nor  to  have 
yer  min'  in  the  public  as  yer  staff  is.  If  it  was  ye  that 
seen  thon  sperdt,  howanever  sure  ye'd  be  of  seein'  it, 
maybe  ye  might  let  on  till  me,  but  ye'd  go  publishin'^  it 
none  the  whole  worl'  over  outbye.  Ye  can  keep  yer  min' 
till  yerself  an'  ye  des  it  that  ye  mayn't  be  made  light  of." 

Nancy  peered  intently  into  her  fire.  It  was  a  resource 
for  inspiration  that  seldom  failed  her. 

''  I  des  keep  me  min'  till  meself ,  but  maybe  not  as  well 
as  some.  I  des  for  one  reason  ye  giv'  an'  for  another  ye 
wi'hole.  I  des,  not  to  be  made  light  of  be  the  light,  an' 
I  des,  havin'  ye  to  go  by  constan'  as  a  pattern.  It  jes' 
takes  me,  Mosey.  It  would  be  ill  if  I  up  an'  tole  them 
that  giv'  ye  their  wee  ones  to  teach  yer  min'  as  ye  giV  the 
S£ime  till  me  ;  if  I  did  it's  twict  they'd  think  ere  they  gone 
an'  done  it." 

There  was  a  shade  of  sadness  in  the  comment  Pogue  made 
on  this,  although  his  mechanical  monotone  was  unchanged. 

"  In  me  young  days,  Nancy,  as  ye  know,  I  taught  school 
at  Ergenagh  be  the  lough  shore,  as  me  father  did  his  day 
before  me,  an'  we  were  as  well  known  as  Non-Subscribin' 
Presbyterins  as  ye  are  as  a  Catholic.  They  fastened 
Arians  on  us,  the  long  an'  short  of  it  bein'  all  the  time  that 
we  was  positive  no  one  way." 

''  That  ye've  tole  me,"  said  Nancy, ''  but  may  be  I'm  yet 
to  tin'  ye  positive  no  one  way." 

But  Pogue  went  on  as  if  it  was  the  multiplication  table 
he  was  repeating. 

"  The  Meetin'  wee  ones  me  father  taught  the  shorter 
Catechism,  the  Church  wee  ones  their  book,  and  the 
Chapel  wee  ones  theirs,  an'  if  it  was  twenty  books  of  the 
kin'  there  was  ne'er  a  one  of  them  but  he'd  have  taught 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  an'  welcome.  He  had  his  own 
min',  but  it  wasn't  his  min'  he  had  to  teach,  but  jes'  what 
he  f oun'  taught.  Like  enough  he  was  the  better  pleased 
it  was  so  allowed.  I  go  be  him,  Nancy,  an'  will  me  day. 
Me   min'  I  have  on  sperrits  an'  the  like,  but  it's  not  me 
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that  would  deny  the  chile  a  min'  of  her  own.  All  the 
same  me  belief  is  that  the  more  min'  she  has  the  more  call 
she'll  fin'  to  keep  it  till  herself.  D'ye  think  now,  Nancy, 
yerself  that  she'll  ever  hear  the  en'  of  her  seein'  sperrits  ? " 

It  was  Jinnyann  who  answered  this  question,  and  so  as 
to  show  that  she  had  a  mind  of  her  own. 

"  I  tole  ye  I  expect  cons'quences  from  tellin'  on  thon 
sperrit.  All  the  same,  if  the  bein'  knows  anythin'  it  be 
to  know  that  it  wasn't  be  me  will  I  up  an'  tole  on  it." 

*'  It  would  be  an  ill  sperrit,  chile,'^  Pogue  said,  "  an'  an 
ill  mon  that  would  meddle  wi'  ye,  an'  if  mon  desn't  ye 
may  chance  sperrits.  It's  light  people  a-talkin'  of  ye  I've 
in  me  min'." 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  seemed  to  be  inwardly  resented 
by  Jinnyann. 

"  An'  if  the  light  des  talk,  it's  the  light  they've  for 
hearers.  Ye  two  might  jes'  let  me  be  if  it's  a  thing  ye 
can't  hear  till  the  en'  without  yer  clash." 

Nancy,  away  in  regions  of  thought  known  only  to  her- 
self, did  not  heed  this  rebuke,  but  Pogue  accepted  it  with 
a  meekness  unusual  in  his  tribe,  and  yet  without  loss  of 
dignity. 

''  Yer  right,  chile,  right  enough  in  a  way.  Lettin'  the 
sperrit  stan'  when  ye  entered  intil  the  room  ye  foun' 
Mr.  Pokeshins  on  the  floor  dead,  as  ye  thought.  An'  then, 
what  did  ye  do  ?  " 

"A  sore  sight  he  was  " — said  Jinnyann,  "  it's  not  like  I'll 
forget  it,  me  day.  I  was  a-tellin'  ye  of  them  questionin' 
me  in  court  an'  me  min'  is  jes'  that  there'd  be  not  near 
the  talk  there  if  it  was  the  case  it  wasn't  paid  for.  Thon 
mon  that  questioned  me  wasn't  a-lossin'  his  time  wi'  me.'' 

A  smile  was  a  rare  thing  on  Pogue's  face,  but  this 
provoked  one. 

"  They  ses  attorneys  des  be  paid  an'  has  call  betimes. 
Thon  mon  had  call — it's  a  crookit  case  there's  a  sperrit  in. 
Jes'  that,  chile." 

"  He  did  min'  me,"  Jinnyann  went  on,  "  of  one  that 
was  turnin'  a  brave  penny.  A  full  hour  he  an'  me 
discoursed  an'  jus'  ten  minutes  would  do  for  all  to  be 
tole.  There's  no  en'  of  a  thing  when  to  what  ye  des  ye've 
to  add  on  all  ye  desn't." 
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A  conception  of  infinite  quantity  so  good  as  this  made 
Pogue's  head  oscillate  on  its  hinge,  and  then  Jinnyann 
went  on  practically  illustrating  her  view  of  historical 
method. 

''  Jes'  when  I  seen  Pokeshins  lyin'  to  me  min'  dead  on 
the  floor,  I  wen'  an'  put  a  pillow  in  anunder  his  head  an' 
drawod  the  quilt  over  him.  Then  I  down  the  lonin,  an' 
may  be  I  wasn't  slow,  an'  it  jes'  a-knowin'  of  daylight 
that  I  could  see  the  way  be.  Bein'  at  the  foot  of  the 
lonin,  I  ris  Mattha  Adair,  an'  min'  ye  Mattha  was  the 
scared  mon  when  I  tole  him  Pokeshins  was  dead.  An'  ye 
needn't  think  I  up  an'  tole  him  I  seen  a  sperrit." 

"  Go  on  Jinnyann,''  said  Pogue,  the  girl  having  made 
the  last  sentence  a  question  by  stopping. 

"  Ye'd  reflec'  on  me  if  I  did,  an'  may  be  wi'  call.  I 
tole  Mattha  no  more  nor  that  somethin'  had  come  on 
Pokeshins  in  the  night,  an,  lef  it  till  hisself  to  question 
me.  The  mon  was  ever  more  nor  I  could  understan'  an' 
wi'  the  like  it's  not  far  I'd  go." 

Pogue  nodded  approval.  He  always  approved  when 
Jinnyann  displayed,  or  even  professed,  discreet  reserve, 
and  the  girl  was  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  It  was  young  Mattha  that  wanted  back  wi'  me,  but 
that  the  ole  mon  would  not  hear  tell  of,  an'  come  hisself, 
forbiddin'  it  when  I  ses  for  young  Mattha  to  come  too." 

Posjue  was  conscious  of  an  intent  look  fixed  on  his  face 
as  if  the  girl  sought  to  divine  in  him  a  thought  in  her 
own  mind.  He  was  discreet,  however,  even  if  not  beyond 
divination.  But  the  direct  narrative  had  brought  Nancy 
Lynd  back  from  the  region  of  spirits. 

*'  Go  on  wi'  the  accoun',  Jinnyann,"  the  old  woman 
said.  "  What's  to  be  said  till  Mattha  Adair  'ill  be  better 
said  when  the  time  comes." 

"  When  ole  Mattha  an'  meself,"  the  girl  said,  doing  as 
she  was  bid,  "  comes  back,  there  was  Pokeshins  lyin'  on 
the  floor  jes'  as  I  lef  him.  When  ole  Mattha  entered 
intil  the  room  I  mia'  a  searchin'  look  he  took  ail  roun'  as 
if,  maybe,  some  one  might  be  at  han'  ready  to  fall  on 
him,  an'  wi'  no  call,  seein,  from  what  I  tole  him  he  could 
only  spose  Pokeshins  took  in  a  fit  like.  Then,  havin' 
taken  his  look  roun',  he  goes  over  till  Pokeshins  an'  feels 
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one  ban'  an'  then  d'other  ban',  an'  ses  it  might  be  tliere 
was  a-knowin'  of  life  in  him  yet.  Wi'  that'  he  lifs  him 
from  the  floor  till  the  bed,  and  fixes  up  pillows  in  animder 
bis  head  an'  tries  him  wi'  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  which 
same  only  run  out  of  his  mouth.  Me  brave  Mattlia 
then  takes  another  look  roun'  an'  spies  the  pis'ols  that  ye 
know,  Nancy,  Pokeshins  has  be  the  bed.  Down  he  takes 
one  first,  an'  then  d'other,  an'  careful  looks  intil  them  to 
see  if  they  was  loaded.  Then,  considerin'  wi'  hisseif  a 
bit,  he  ses  to  me  to  go  down  till  young  Mattha  an'  bid 
him  go  till  Glenloughan  till  Dr.  Spiers,  an'  bring  the 
doctor  back  wi'  him  as  fas'  as  the  mare  'ill  carry  them. 
On  that  I  goes  till  young  Mattha  an' " 

"An' while  young  Mattha  was  puttin'  to  the  mare," 
said  Pogue,  taking  her  up,  '^ye  tried,  maybe,  ye'd  get 
secrets  out  of  him,  ye'd  get  none  out  of  the  father.  But 
jes'  now  go  on  wi'  what  happened,  the  doctor  bein'  come." 

At  this  uncalled-for  interruption,  Jinnyann  looked  again 
intently  at  Pogue,  but  the  look  clearly  meant  that  he  had 
given  himself  away. 

"  When  the  doctor  come,"  she  went  on,  "  he  looked  at 
Pokeshins  an'  sounded  him  an'  shook  his  head.  There 
was  marks  on  him — bruises  like  or  burns — an'  the  same 
he  was  in  the  queer  way  over.  All  the  time  bein'  asked 
nothin',  nothm'  I  ses." 

Pogue  nodded. 

**  Then  ole  Mattha  ses  to  the  doctor,  '  Pokeshins  be  to 
be  took  till  Glenloughan  till  the  'ospital.'  The  doctor 
objectin'  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  removed,  Mattha  he  sen's  me 
one  erran'  out  of  the  room  till  young  Mattha  without,  an' 
when  I  come  back  they  had  it  made  up  between  them 
that  he  was  to  be  took  away  at  onct,  the  doctor  sendin' 
the  van  for  him.  Till  the  van  come,  ole  Mattha  never 
put  foot  out  of  the  en'tower,  an'  when  it  come  he  an' 
young  Mattha,  puttin'  Pokeshins  on  a  door,  wrapt  in  the 
blankets  of  his  bed,  lifted  him  down  the  lonin  an'  put  him 
intil  it,  an'  away  they  go  wi'  him,  an'  there's  the  las'  I 
seen  of  Pokeshins,  an'  be  all  accoun's  the  las'  everPll  see." 

The  words  were  barely  out  of  the  girl's  mouth  when 
the  latch  of  Nancy  Lynd's  door  was  almost  noiselessly 
raised.     The  door  had  in  front  of  it  the  screen- wall  usual 
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in  Irish  houses  of  the  class.  The  house,  however,  was  a 
very  small  one,  and  the  ears  of  the  trio  had  scarcely  caught 
the  sound  of  a  curious  shuffle  when,  with  startling  sud- 
denness, a  figure  in  rusty  black,  with  a  strange,  pallid, 
parchment-like  face,  stood  before  them.  In  an  instant 
the  three  were  up  from  their  seats,  with  the  exclamation, 
*'  Pokeshins." 

But  Nancy  Lynd  added  : 

"  In  the  flesh  or  in  the  sperrit  ?  " 

The  apparition  acknowledged  its  reception  with  some- 
thinii  between  a  cackle  and  a  chuckle,  and  then  behaved 
much  as  beings  in  the  flesh  do.  It  took  the  stool  J  innyann 
had  risen  from,  and,  drawing  it  closer  to  the  fire,  seated 
itself  on  it.  It  then  put  the  toes  of  its  boots  against  the 
coals  to  enliven  their  combustion  by  a  few  touches. 

"  I'd  be  the  better,  Mrs.  Lynd,"  it  said  in  nice  English, 
"  of  a  cup  of  tea.  I'm  cold,  and  the  four  miles  from 
Glenloughan  to  the  foot  of  the  lonin  on  Bryan  Neil's  car 
has  shaken  me.  A  cup  of  tea,  ma'am,  and  hot,  screeching 
hot,  if  you  please." 


CHAPTER   III. 

CONSEQUENCES. — NO.   I. 

It  would  not  need  a  skilled  architect  to  discover  that 
the  north-east,  or  end  tower,  as  Jinnyann  called  it,  of 
Foughilotra  was  the  work  of  a  different  age  and  race  from 
the  rest  of  the  building ;  a  country  mason,  or  even  any 
observant  person,  could  note  the  fact.  It  was  not  a  ruin, 
as  the  rest  was  ;  those  who  built  it  meant  to  defy  Time, 
and  had  succeeded.  About  fifty-five  feet  high,  it  was 
perfectly  intact  from  its  casement  story  of  cyclopic 
masonry  to  its  top  coping.  The  walls  that  ran  south  and 
west  from  it  were  cracked,  broken,  and  festooned  in  ivy 
and  bramble;  its  solid  mass  was  only  mottled  over  with 
the  silver  and  rust-dust  of  lichens,  here  and  there  only  a 
tuft  of  dwarfed  fern,  committed  to  a  starved  life  among 
the  closely-jointed,  grouted  blocks  of  black  stone. 

c 
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Square  and  squat,  there  was  a  solid  wholeness  and 
completeness  about  it,  the  more  impressive  because  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  wilderness  of  ruin  attached  to  it. 
Yet  even  in  the  last,  apart  from  the  tower,  want  of  unity 
in  construction  could  be  easily  traced.  A  long  history  of 
building,  battering  down,  rebuilding,  repairing  could  be 
made  out  in  every  dozen  yards  of  the  old  walls. 

The  tower  was  set  into  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
ruin,  from  the  middle  of  two  faces  walls  running  south 
and  west.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  southern  wall  a 
massive  stone  staircase  ascended  to  within  twelve  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  entering  by  a  narrow  low  door- 
way turned  to  the  west  and  was  continued  to  the  roof. 
The  last  was  as  complete  and  perfect  as  the  rest  of  the 
tower,  being  constructed  of  overlapping  flagstones,  built 
into  arches  of  mason  work  that  made  small  demand  on 
mortar.  The  steps  ended  in  a  low  passage  running  under 
the  western  parapet,  a  passage  similarly  roofed.  No- 
where, if  not  to  a  man's  head,  nowhere,  if  not  to  a  tower's 
crown,  need  we  go  for  stamp  of  perfection.  The  stamp 
had  been  set  on  this ;  the  care  with  which  it  had  been 
finished  was  to  be  plainest  seen  in  its  weather-marked, 
rain-swept  roof  and  parapet.  No  doubt,  this  was  to  be 
credited  to  the  original  builders  of  Foughilotra ;  men  of 
a  long-forgotten  race,  leaving  behind  them  an  illegible 
record  of  mere  strength  and  power.  Something,  however, 
had  been  done  to  the  roof  in  recent  times  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  Traces  of  the  modern  mason  could  be  detected 
in  the  pointing  of  the  coping  and  roofing  flags,  and  in  the 
means  taken  to  carry  away  the  rainfall. 

As  the  castle  was  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  rose  at 
first  gently  and  then  with  precipitous  abruptness  to  a 
height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
country,  the  view  from  the  tower  top  was  a  wide  one,  but 
mere  vastness  was  all  it  could  claim ;  it  had  none  of  the 
charms  of  wild  or  of  cultured  and  pastoral  scenery.  The 
district  round  was  called  the  Fourteen  Towns  ;  but  far 
more  than  fourteen  townlands  lay  expanded  under  the  eye, 
forming  a  geometrical  pattern  of  little  fields  monotonous 
in  their  sameness  of  size  and  form.  The  innumerable 
little  farmhouses,  bare  or  half  hidden  in  stunted  bushes, 
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had  the  same  character  of  uniformity.  A  maze  of  little 
squares  and  parallelograms,  a  maze  of  half -hidden  paral- 
lelopipeds,  a  maze  of  roads,  by-roads,  fences,  mere  lines  set 
at  angles,  and  the  wearied  eye  sought  for  relief  the 
distance,  in  which  all  was  blurred  in  haze.  Far  to  the 
north-east  there  was  indeed  a  great  lake,  but  only  of  a 
clear  day  would  long  low  leaden  clouds,  brightened  from 
instant  to  instant  with  silver  gleams,  indicate  its  presence, 
Nothing  else  in  all  the  wide  prospect  was  there  to  please 
the  eye. 

Up  there  on  the  tower  roof  was  Jinnyann's  favourite 
perch ;  up  there  she  learned  as  her  first  lesson  in  life  to 
look  on  the  world  as  beneath  her,  to  take  it  as  a  mighty 
thing  indeed,  but  made  up  of  exactly  similar  parts.  That 
great  underworld  to  her  was  peopled  by  beings  she  could 
not  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  the  general 
impression  retained  its  force  even  when  she  came  to  know 
a  few  of  them  by  appearance  and  name. 

In  these  childish  years,  now  far  off  to  her,  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  tower  was.  to  use  her  own 
words,  "  The  Tippy  Top  of  the  Worl'."  It  was  her  senses 
instructed  her  to  the  effect,  and  when  Mosey  Pogue  told 
her  that  a  tangent  plane  just  touching  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  at  right  angles  to  it  would,  however  extended, 
touch  no  other  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  that 
therefore  she  was  right,  the  explanation  did  not  seem  to 
strengthen  her  conviction.  Pogue  did  not  tell  her  the 
number  of  points  of  the  Earth's  surface  to  which  the  test 
could  be  applied — he  never  made  an  explanation  too  diffi- 
cult^— and  it  did  not  matter. 

JSohlesse  oblige.  Up  there  in  Foughilotra,  so  far  above 
the  world,  Jinnyann,  a  Princess  in  her  own  right  and  to 
herself,  had  no  dream  of  adventitious  distinction;  she 
would  have  been  content  to  have  remained  nameless  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned  herself ;  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience  she  consented  to  "go  by  Wee  Mon  Oins' 
Jinnyann"  when  occasion  arose  to  use  a  name  at  all. 

She  was  prescient,  she  had  no  idea  how  wonderfully  so, 

in  saying  that  "  consequences"  would  follow  from  her  not 

,  holding  her  tongue  as  to   that   "  spirit"   she   saw.     She 

really  meant  that  the  spirit  would  have  it  in  for  her,  and 
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she  was  right,  for,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the 
mj^sterious  being  did  come  to  take  a  note  of  her  conduct, 
and  pass  judgment  on  it.  But  she  was  a  very  sharp  little 
girl,  and  expected  consequences  from  Mosey  Pogue's 
practical  point  of  view.  If  these  folk  of  the  under  land 
had  really  made  light  of  her,  as  he  said  they  might,  the 
thing,  she  might  have  thought,  would  have  ended  there, 
but  then  they  did  not  do  so.  It  did  not  escape  her  that 
she  had  made  an  impression  on  everyone  in  the  court ; 
she  did  not  understand  how  or  why.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings ended  in  an  adjournment,  she  had  overheard  the 
magistrate  say  to  Mr.  McMinn  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing singular  in  the  case,  that  the  girl  under  any 
circumstances,  he  was  satisfied,  had  told  the  truth.  To 
this  the  solicitor  had  answered  that  he  believed  every 
word  she  had  said,  that  he  would  make  inquiries,  and 
keep  the  girl  in  sight.  She  had  thus  something  more  than 
conjecture  to  go  on  in  expecting  consequences  from  her 
indiscreetly  open  avowal  of  having  seen  a  spirit. 

One  wild  winter  more,  however,  passed  eventless  over 
the  ancient  tower  and  the  j^oung  girl,  and  treacherous 
April  was  well  nigh  over  before  the  mighty  loom  of  Time 
had  any  consequences  woven  to  affect  the  fortunes  of 
Jinnyann.  It  might  have  roared  at  its  work  for  others ; 
it  was  insidiously  quiet  about  what  it  had  to  do  for  her. 
Perhaps  it  works  best  for  those  who  heed  its  work  least. 

The  apparition  of  a  young  man,  a  nice  young  man, 
would  pass  without  notice  in  the  under  land,  except,  in- 
deed, he  was  a  convict,  or  otherwise  in  violent  contrast 
with  his  nicety.  Not  so  in  Foughilotra — the  appearance 
of  an  Apollo,  a  nice  classical  featured  statuesque  youth, 
was  not  unusual,  like  that  of  the  spirit  that  flashed  in  a 
flood  of  purple  light  before  Jinnyann — it  was  simply 
unprecedented.  Not  even  young  Mattha  Adair,  and  he 
was  really  the  only  youth  within  a  circuit  of  half-a-mile, 
ever  scaled  the  grim  ruin-crowned  height,  and  then  he 
could  by  no  eflbrt  of  imagination  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  nice  young  men. 

Thus,  though  the  eflfect  was  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, unnerving,  as  the  apparition  of  the  spirit  was. 
Jinnyann  was  taken  aback  by  the  appearance  of  a  nice, 
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a  very  nice,  young  man,  before  her  as  she  sat  sewing  at 
the  door  of  Wee  Mon  Oins'  house,  sewing  and  enjoying 
the  sweet  air  of  a  day  about  the  end  of  April.  The  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  the  girl  was  that  the  nice  youth 
had  risen  out  of  the  ground^  so  suddenly  had  he  appeared. 
This  idea  she  corrected^  however,  by  considering  that  in 
attending  to  her  sewing  her  eyes  were  not  available  for 
the  lonin.  She  stopped  her  needle  and  looked  at  the 
pleasing  vision,  remarking  to  herself, 

"  Kin'  of  gentleman." 

She  meant  that  the  vision  wore  a  garb  peculiar  to  a 
class  of  the  folk  of  the  world  below— nothing  more. 

The  nice  youth  took  his  look  too,  and  made  his  inward 
remark, 

"  Cut  over  the  common.  Bit  nobby.  Kind  of 
lady." 

He  might  have  spoken  it  loud,  Jinnyann  would  not 
have  understood.  She  did  not  even  understand  him  when 
he  said 

"  Miss  Owens,  I  presume  ?  '' 

But  Miss  Owens,  although  she  did  not  understand, 
looked  sedately  intelligent,  and  the  youth  went  on. 

''  Allow  me"  to  introduce  myself,  Miss  Owens — Mr. 
Antonio  D'Oyly." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  evidently  had  taken  lessons  from  a  dancing 
master.  His  bow  with  the  young  lady's  name  was  a 
serious  afiair,  with  his  own  a  mere  form. 

There  was  a  large  stone  close  at  hand  on  which,  the 
introduction  being  made,  the  youth  sat  down  gracefully, 
touching  one  of  his  natty  little  boots  with  the  light,  gold- 
headed  cane  he  carried. 

"  Governor  hanging  about.  Miss  Owens  ?  '* 

It  was  plain  that  Miss  Owens  did  not  understand  him, 
and  the  youth  had  to  explain. 

"  Your  father,  you   know,  Mr.  Owens,  is  he  at  home  ?  " 

"  Wee  Mon  Oins,  ye  mean.  If  it's  the  Wee  Mon  ye've 
erran'  till,  ye  be  to  come  agen." 

''  Coast  clear.     Up  to  snufF,  Miss  ?  " 

Bat  Jinnyann  not  only  was  not  up  to  snuff,  but  did  not 
in  the  least  know  what  was  meant. 

*•  An'   there's  no  call,"  she   went  on,  "  for  ye  hurryin* 
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yerself.     This  time  the  pleece  gone  an'  giv'  him  fourteen 
days  in  jail,  allowin'  finin'  was  no  manner  of  use." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  tapped  his  nice  little  boot  with  his  nice 
little  cane. 

*'  Not  down  in  the  mouth  over  it,  Miss  ?    Gamey,  eh  ?  " 

Not  understanding  this  either,  Jinnyann  went  her  own 
way  about  clearing  matters. 

"  D'ye  know  the  Wee  Mon  V 

"  Not  the  honour,  personally.  See  him  in  court.  Regular 
attendant.  Third  offence  in  the  twelve  months.  Ten 
bob,  two-six  costs.^' 

''  Yer  at  the  law  ?  "  said  the  girl,  groping  in  obscurity. 

*' Reading  for  the  Bar,  Miss  Owens.  Eye  on  the  Lord 
Chancellorship.  Just  now,  M'Minn's  confidential  clerk. 
First  rung  of  the  ladder,  you  know.  Chuck  the  job  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  Lord  Chancellorship." 

The  youth  tapped  his  boot  both  confidently  and  con- 
fidentially. 

Jinnyann  knew  the  Pogue  language,  the  Lynd  language, 
the  Pokeshins  language,  all  fluently.  She  even  knew 
what  she  called  book  language,  and  could  speak  it  with 
occasional  lapse,  if  circumstances  justified  its  use.  The 
D'Oyly  language,  however,  was  quite  new  to  her. 

"  M^Minn  1 "  she  said,  just  catching  the  name,  ''  that's 
the  mon  that  questioned  me  thon  time  the  fool  Wee  Mon 
was  took  up  for  murderin'  Pokeshins  ?  " 

"  Very  man.  Miss.  Made  an  impression  on  him. 
Remarked  to  me — '  D'Oyly,  if  Miss  Owens  would  catch 
that  spirit  I'd  buy  her  a  glass-case  to  put  it  in.'  " 

Miss  Owens  did  not  in  the  least  want  any  reference  to 
the  particular  spirit,  and  artfully  made  the  question  a 
general  one  as  regards  spirits,  and  a  particular  one  as 
regards  the  speaker,  who  tapped  his  boot,  waiting  on  the 
thoughtful  pause  she  made. 

'*  Ye  put  no  faith  in  spirits  ?  " 

Miss  Owens  had  to  say  "  spirits  "  where  Jinnyann  would, 
of  course,  have  said  "  sperrits.'' 

"Faith?"  (tap,  tap).  "Faith,  Miss— second-hand 
article.  You  see  the  spirit.  Tell  me.  I  believe  in  it, 
matter  of  course.'^ 

A  hasty  lapse  from  Miss  Owens. 
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"  I  gone  an'  tole  ye  none  I  seen  a  sperrifc.  Others  tole 
ye  I  seen  the  like,  an'  it's  in  them  ye  put  faith." 

"  Rule  of  evidence.  Escaped  me.  Reading  up  law, 
Miss  ?     Make  me  sit  down." 

Jinnyann  settled  down  firmly  as  Jinnyann,  in  the  faith 
that  it  might  be  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  what  was 
unintelligible  to  her. 

'*  Yer  jes'  a-lossin'  yer  time  if  yer  up  in  Foughilotra  to 
talk  over  sperrits.  Ye  can  give  yer  erran'  or  leave  wor' 
if  it's  till  the  Wee  Mon  it  is." 

The  youth  tapped  his  boot,  but  rather  hesitatingly,  as 
if  framing  an  excuse. 

** Read  about  Foughilotra,  Miss.  Interesting — in  history. 
Generally  rum  holes  are." 

"  It's  no  hole,"  said  Jinnyann,  indignantly,  "  it's  a  brave 
wee  place  enough,  an'  it's  in  books." 

"  And  stones.  Miss.  History  is — great  part  of  it,  tomb- 
stones, inscriptions,  illegible,  or  lies." 

The  young  man  tapped  his  boot  thoughtfully.  Jinnyann 
was  incapable  of  reply  to  such  an  observation. 

"  Really,  Miss,  came  to  have  a  look  round.  Intended  to, 
first  opportunity.  Day  fine,  governor  at  the  Assizes. 
Read  about  the  castle.  Have  it  to  say  been  over  it.  There's 
a  way  up  the  tower?    Kind  enough  to  show  it.  Miss  ?" 

He  rose,  and  Jinnyann  with  him.  Though  visitors  were 
rare,  very  rare,  in  Foughilotra,  still  the  girl  remembered 
two  or  three  coming  to  look  at  the  old  castle  because  it 
was  "  in  books,"  not,  however,  any  nice  young  man  like 
this  who  said  Miss  to  her,  and  was  otherwise  polite  and 
unintelligible.  The  gentlemen  she  had  seen  were  elderly, 
tapped  her  on  the  head,  called  her  "  my  dear,"  and  gave 
her  half-a-crown  when  going  away.  Mr.  D'Oyly  only 
tapped  his  own  boot,  and  Rogue's  mathematics  were  about 
as  plain  to  her  as  the  little  he  said.  But  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  castle,  and  the  great  hill  it  stood  on,  the 
minute  care  wdth  which  he  examined  both — well,  he  made 
a  great  mistake  in  bringing  Jinnyann  along  with  him — 
he  should  have  made  such  an  examination  alone,  certainly 
not  in  Jinnyann's  company. 

^  Only  Jinnyann  and  her  goats  ever  ventured  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  western  walls  of  the  castle.     Now,  though  stie 
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skipped  on  herself  before  Mr.  D'Oyly  on  the  sharp-edged 
precipices  with  which  the  hill  fell  away  from  the  ruin, 
she  cautioned  him  from  following. 

"  Don't  ye  offer.     Ye'r  no  kid.     Go  back  wi'  ye.'* 

The  youth  heeded  her  so  little  that  at  the  most  dangerous 
points  he  looked  about  him  and  tapped  his  boot  with 
nonchalant  air. 

"  Kid,  Miss  ;  family  name,  Kiddy.  An  innocent  lamb, 
though." 

The  sharp  inspection  of  rock  and  ruin  he  made  when 
every  step  seemed  to  require  that  the  whole  mind  should 
be  given  to  consideration  of  personal  safety  did  not  go 
well  with  the  claim  to  lamb-like  innocence. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  this  perilous  walk,  the  two  passed 
into  a  quadrangle  under  the  end  tower,  and,  entering  the 
ruins  by  a  doorway,  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  top  of 
the  last.  Once  up  there  Mr.  D'Oyly,  casting  a  mere  glance 
over  the  expanse  of  parallelograms,  turned  to  the  south, 
and  looked  long  and  intently  down  on  the  ruins. 

*'  Den  of  thieves  in  a  thieves'  world/'  he  remarked  to 
anyone  and  everyone,  except  Jinnyann.  ^'  Time  of  it  they 
had.  Turn  and  turn  about.  Their  kitchen,  there.  Praying 
shop  over  there.  Reverend  gentleman — fat,  to  bless  their 
larcenies.     Thing  would  never  do  without  him." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 

"  Tea,  Miss  Owens  1  Take  it  strong  1  But  where  do 
you  get  your  water  to  make  it  ? '' 

"The  Wee  Mon  wouldn't  thank  ye  for  tea  if  the  spoon 
didn't  stan'  up  in  it.  For  our  well  we  get  our  water  from, 
it's  jes  there,  half  ways  down  the  lonin,  between  us  and 
Mattha  Adair's.     Ye  can  see  it  there  be  thon  whins." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  eye  marked  the  spot,  and  then  came  back 
to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  ruin. 

"  Stone  jug,  too.  Miss  Owens  ?  " 

"  It's  jes  a  tin  can  we  fetch  our  water  in." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  smiled.  His  smile  was  somewhat  set,  formal, 
artificial,  but  yet  not  discordant,  matched  his  tout  ensemble. 
A  young  man,  but,  one  would  say,  a  man  of  ideas,  of  ideas 
the  more  artificial  outcome  of  thought. 

"  Time  up.  Miss  Owens.  Take  a  turn  round  again. 
Saturday,  my  day  ofi".  Bring  camera ;  take  a  few  snapshots." 
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They  had  come  down  from  the  tower,  and  the  girl, 
lithe  and  graceful,  stood  up  on  a  block  of  stone  among 
shattered  fragments  of  fallen  wall  half  veiled  in  April's 
tender  greenery. 

"  Stand,  Miss  Owens.  As  you  are  ;  stand  one  moment, 
please.  Capital  idea !  "  Mr.  D'Oyly  with  a  sweep  of 
his  cane  indicated  the  ruin,  and  then  pointed  it  at  Jinny- 
ann.  "This,"  he  went  on,  ''is  Ancient  History,  the  dead 
and  hopeless  Past.  This,  Modern  History,  you,  its  Hope ! 
Gold?  No,  the  gilding  reconciling  us  to  the  Future. 
Yes.     Must  take  you  just  as  you  stand.'' 

Jinnyann  got  down  from  the  stone  in  awed  perplexity. 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Owens,  for  your  guidance.  Interesting 
ruin.  Must  come  again.  Bring  camera.  Saturday,  my 
day  off.     Bye-by." 

And  then  the  nice  young  man  vanished  behind  a  wall 
almost  as  abruptly  as  he  had  appeared. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIVATE   AND   CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mr.  Antonio  D'Oyly  sat  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  Mr. 
McMinn's  office,  engaged  in  the  mental  occupation  of — to 
use  his  own  expression— putting  two  and  two  together. 
In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  formula  Mr.  D'Oyly's 
brov,  betokened  grave  perplexity. 

Mr.  McMinn,  a  busy  man,  who  kept  strictly  within  pro- 
fessional lines,  did  not  keep  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann  in 
sight— forgot,  in  fact,  all  about  her.  He  had  not  his  eye 
on  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and  even  if  his  mind  ever 
soared  above  the  routine  of  a  country  solicitor's  practice, 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  discern  in  Jinnyann  and 
her  spirit  anything  to  tempt  him  out  of  his  routine. 
He  saw  no  possibilities  in  the  case,  or,  if  he  did,  was 
bound  by  his  routine  to  let  them  come  to  him  in  a  proper 
businesslike  way ;  never  would  he  have  dreamed  of  going 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  them,  particularly  if  they  were  very 
obscure,  and  promised  to  lead  him  very  far  afield. 
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He  was  a  man  of  no  imagination,  at  least  for  business 
purposes.  The  result  was  that  in  some  respects  he  was 
not  a  good  business  man.  When  he  got  a  document 
marked  and  trebly  underlined,  "  Private  and  Confidential," 
he  locked  it  up  in  his  safe  or  private  drawer  rather  osten- 
tatiously out  of  the  way  of  his  confidential  clerk,  and  put 
his  keys  in  his  pocket,  clapping  the  pocket  with  his  hand 
afterwards  to  be  quite  sure.  The  next  day,  if  called  to 
see  a  client  in  another  room,  he  would  leave  his  keys  in 
the  very  safe  or  drawer,  even  leave  Mr.  D'Oyly  in  the 
room  with  the  safe  or  drawer  open.  Or,  instead  of  going 
himself  and  getting  a  paper  he  wanted,  he  called  the 
clerk  and  gave  him  his  keys,  with  instructions  to  get  it 
and  bring  it  to  him.  The  fact  is,  he  trusted  D'Oyly  im- 
plicitly, and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  deferred  to 
*'  Private  and  Confidential "  only  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  might  be  trusted.  He  never  deliberately 
sought  to  read  letters  his  employer  was  supposed  to  treat 
as  private.  It  was  by  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
accident  that  he  came  to  read  a  letter  from  the  solicitor 
or  law  agent  in  London  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fourteen 
Towns'  Estate  directing  Mr.  McMinn  to  attend  at  the 
Glenloughan  Petty  Sessions  and  watch  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees^  a  case  in  which  a  man  named  Owens  or  Oins 
was  arrested  for  alleged  assault.  Now,  this  letter  was 
peculiar  from  the  lawyer's  point  of  view,  but  D'Oyly  had 
read  it  before  noticing  the  trebly  underlined  Private  and 
Confidential.  If  it  had  not  been  so  marked  possibly  he 
would  have  passed  over  the  peculiarity  in  the  instructions 
it  gave,  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  put  two 
and  two  together.  The  instructions  certainly  were 
singular,  but  the  heading  made  them  a  mystery.  Mr. 
D'Oyly  dishked  mystery  so  much  that  he  usually  set 
about  clearing  it  up  when  it  came  in  his  way. 

He  disliked  being  baffled  and  defeated  in  what  he  bent 
his  mind  to,  still  more,  and  his  first  steps  to  clear  up  this 
mystery  only  inflicted  on  him  a  sense  of  failure.  He 
usually  whistled  when  he  failed  to  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  when  he  had  carefully  consulted  any 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  its 
owners,  trustees,  agent,  bailiff,  he — whistled.     Then  he 
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consulted  his  means  for  improving  his  knowledge  such  as 
it  was,  and  whistled  again.  Then  he  thought  again,  and 
his  reflection  ended  silently,  which  meant  to  some  purpose. 
He  concluded,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  thing  in  mind,  and 
wait  on  time  and  opportunity.  That  vfas  Mr.  D'Oyly's 
-way — to  take  a  note  of  any  matter  of  interest  to  him,  and 
wait  on  time  and  opportunity.  In  general  it  is  a  plan 
adopted  by  men  with  a  head  like  his  on  their  shoulders. 

He  had  gone  on  his  bicycle  to  Foughilotra  to  see,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  how  the  land  lay.  When  he  had  on  his 
return  adjusted  himself  and  his  nice  little  cane  on  the 
bicycle,  he  put  a  few  leading  questions  to  himself ;  he 
had  the  precious  habit  of  asking  himself,  and  no  one  but 
himself,  such  often  awkward  questions.  He  asked  him- 
self whether  in  fact  he  had  asked  Miss  Owens  any 
question  of  the  kind,  and  recalled,  half  amused  at,  half 
ashamed  of,  his  own  simplicity,  that  he  had.  He  had 
asked  her  where  she  got  the  water  she  made  her  tea  with. 
He  slowed  the  bicycle  and  whistled.  He  whistled,  not 
only  when  he  could  not  put  two  and  two  together,  but 
when,  as  occasionally  happened,  he  was  surprised  at 
himself. 

With  most  of  us  Nature  pulls  one  way,  training  another, 
to  take  from  us  sure  foot  and  steady  hand.  With  Mr. 
D^Oyly  training  had  only  come  to  confirm  and  reinforce 
Nature.  The  five  years  he  had  been  with  Mr.  McMinn 
had  trained  him  perfectly  in  the  habit  of  asking  his 
employer  no  questions,  except  such  as  had  direct  bearing 
on  his  own  work  as  a  clerk,  or  on  mere  technical  legal 
points.  The  result  of  this  was  that  what  he  did  not  ask 
came  to  him  unasked  ;  he  came  to  know  Mr.  McMinn's 
business  better  probably  than  the  gentleman  did  himself. 
If  we,  in  Mr.  McMinn^s  sense,  had  any  business  relations 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  we,  in 
the  simple  sense,  would  soon  have  it  all  at  our  fingers'- 
ends,  provided  Mr.  D'Oyly,  as  represented  in  the  we, 
asked  his  employer  no  questions.  This  was  the  clerk's 
training,  a  training  in  unison  with  his  nature. 

A  little  country  girl  up  in  Foughilotra  is,  of  course, 
different  from  a  sharp  legal  practitioner  like  Mr.  McMinn, 
but  this  is  exactly  what  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  D'Oyly.    He 
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was  conscious  of  having  made  a  mistake  in  asking  the 
girl  where  she  got  the  water  she  made  tea  with,  and — 
whistled      He  was  not  quite  sure  how  the  land  lay. 

He  visited  Foughilotra,  and  read  it  up  in  a  singularly 
perverse  way,  a  way  that  showed  clearly  that  he  had  not 
the  membership  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  as  well  as 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  in  his  eye.  Antiquarian  lore 
was  not  in  his  line  ;  the  place  itself  had  more  interest  to 
him  than  its  records.  Neither  attracted  him  otherwise 
than  would  a  marine  store  dealer's  shop,  among  the  rubbish 
of  which  there  was  a  chance  of  coming  across  an  article  of 
value. 

Now  he  sat  in  Mr.  McMinn's  office  at  a  writing  table 
beside  a  window  overlooking  the  street,  engaged  at  his 
work.  It  was  this  very  work,  drafting  an  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  a  holding  on  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  that 
had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  directing  his  thoughts 
to  his  problem,  and,  as  the  draft  was  wanted  at  once,  of 
taking  them  from  it. 

As  his  practised  pen  came  to  the  final  line  a  rumbling 
country  cart  stopped  right  under  the  window.  A  big, 
elderly  man  at  the  horse's  head  threw  the  reins  into  the 
cart,  in  which  another  man  was  lying,  half  hidden  in 
straw  and  sacks.  The  big  man  walked  round  the  cart  in 
a  way  that  showed  his  legs  needed  some  little  extra  care  in 
the  act.  His  speech  was  also  a  little  more  deliberate  than 
seemed  quite  necessary  in  the  observation  he  made  to  the 
man  in  the  cart. 

"  Yer  there  an'  min'  ye  that  ye  stir  none.  If  ye  des, 
in  yer  run.  Yer  jes'  full  to  all  appearance,  an'  a  drop 
more  an'  in  yer  run.  Conten'  ye  an'  I'll  be  wi'  ye  in  two 
twos." 

The  next  moment  the  big  man  was  in  the  office  with 
Mr.  D'Oyly,  who  knew  him,  and  pointed  with  the  top  of 
his  pen  to  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  writing  table. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Adair?     Look  A  1.     Glad.     Seat." 

Mr.  Adair  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  his  cart,  took 
the  seat,  and  looked  out  again. 

''  Mare  steady,  'ill  stan',  but  there's  a  neighbour  mon 
in  the  cart  I  be  to  keep  an  eye  on.  He'll  be  run  in  be  the 
polls  if  I  desn't.     Yer  mon  in  ?  " 
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"  Mr.  McMinn  ?  Up  the  street.  Left  word  you  were 
to  wait.  We  have  agreement,  Ellison  with  Martin,  per- 
fected. Point  Mr.  McMinn  wants  your  attention  drawn 
to.     Act  for  them,  Mr.  Adair  ?  " 

Mr.  Adair's  eye  went  to  his  cart. 

=' Ac'  for  Ellison  and  Martin,  sir  ?  I  des,  they  not  knowin* 
to  ac'  for  theirselves.  The  thing  be  to  be  done  an'  the 
like  jes'  jaw  at  other,  an'  en'  where  they  started,  bein'  lef 
till  theirselves." 

"  Point.     Landlord's  assent  not  had." 

"  Landlord  :  What  are  ye  talkin'  of  ?  Ellison  is  on  our 
estate — the  Fourteen  Towns." 

"  Know  that,  Mr.  Adair.  Landlord's  assent,  matter  of 
form.  Our  work — good  deal  of  it  form,  you  know.  Like 
to  do  our  work — hold  water." 

"  That  I  desn't  say  agen,  but  ye  be  to  fin'  yer  landlor' 
ere  askin'  his  leave." 

'^  Landlord,  Mr.  Adair.  Trustees,  Fourteen  Towns' 
estate  ? " 

''  Trustees,  sir,  ye  know  thon  Trustees?" 

Mr.  D'Oyly  saved  himself  the  utterance  of  the  mono- 
syllabic negative  by  a  motion  of  his  pen,  which  not  only 
expressed  the  fact  but  indifference  to  it. 

•'  Nor  me  neither,  an'  me  bailiff  on  the  estate.  Nor 
ever  knowed  them  that  did." 

The  pen  expressed  indifference  again,  and  then  the 
clerk  remarked,  as  if  merely  called  on  to  say  something  : 

"  Fourteen  Towns — large  estate  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  large  an'  not  large  in  a  way.  There's  jes' 
the  two  wee  townlan's,  Foughiletra  an'  Foughilotra,  an' 
no  more,  hel'  direc'  anunder  the  Trustees.  The  res'  big 
men— three  or  four— hole  for  ever  under  the  Trustees  at 
half-a-crown  the  acre,  they  lettin'  to  them  on  the  Ian* 
mos'ly  low  an'  for  long  terms.  The  thing  is  jes'  not  simple- 
like." 

A  movement  in  the  cart  caught  Mr.  Adair's  eye,  and  he 
rose,  a  little  stiffly  and  unwillingly.  The  movement  out- 
side subsided,  and  he  sat  down  again. 

"  He'll  not  res'  till  he's  run  in." 

"  Governor  back  any  minute,  Mr.  Adair.  Better  wait. 
Agent  to  estate — a  Mr.  Quintin,  we  understand." 
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"  Quintin — a  Dublin  mon,  they  say.  I  seen  him  jes' 
the  onct.  He's  a  new  mon,  and  the  sixth  of  them  in  me 
memory.  The  ren'  is  easy  to  lif,  an'  it's  not  overly  much 
they  ses  or  des." 

Mr.  Adair  seemed  to  be  saying  one  thing  and  thinking 
another.  Then  he  gradually  brought  his  words  in  line 
with  his  thoughts — an  operation  which  did  not  escape  Mr. 

"  Quintin,  I  seen  him  jes'  the  onct,  but  ye  min'  me  of 
him.  The  young  weemin  desn't  jes  go  pas'  him  in  a 
hurry-like,  if  I'm  any  judge.     Nor  ye." 

Mr.  D'Ojly  was  too  astute  a  man  to  deprecate  a 
compliment  that  implied  wit  in  the  speaker.  His  smile 
satisfied  Mr.  Adair,  who  leaned  over  the  table  and  spoke 
in  a  lower  tone. 

''  An'  if  I'm  any  judge,  ye  think  a  lash  more  nor  thon 
mon,  an'  what's  more  ye  can  keep  fas'  hoi'  on  what  ye 
think ;  ye  desn't  go  an'  say  more  nor  is  necessary." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  thought  it  best  to  justify  Mr.  Adair's  good 
opinion  by  taking  it  silently. 

"  1  had  it  in  me  min'  speakin'  wi'  ye  on  a  certain  matter 
more  nor  onct.  Between  ourselves,  Sir — between  our- 
selves, Mr.  D'Oyly." 

"  I.awyer's  office,  Mr.  Adair,  mum's  the  word.  Go  on. 
Needn't  if  you  have  any  doubt." 

"  It's  not  to  go  beyon'  us — yer  mon,  McMinn,  an'  no  other 
is  to  be  the  wiser.  It's  not  much — jes'  a  notion  it  may 
be,  but  all  the  same  it's  for  you  an'  me  an'  not  another.'' 

Mr.  D'Oyly  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  drawer  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk  before  him,  just  as  if  he  might  as 
well  be  writing  while  listening.  He  made  no  farther 
professions  of  respecting  Mr.  Adair's  confidence. 

"The  fac'  is,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  it's  jes'  the  owners  of  thon 
estate,  and  not  the  trustees,  I'd — well,  I'd  get  up  as  early 
in  the  mornin'  as  the  crows  to  discover  and  fin'.  An' 
having  said  so  much,  I  be  to  giv'  ye  me  min',  withholdin' 
naught.     I  jes'  thought  of  ye  as  the  mon,  an'  not  onct." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  dated  the  sheet  of  paper  and  remarked 
carelessly. 

"  Don't  take  me  to  be  the  owner,  Mr.  Adair?  " 

"  Ye  migjit,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  all  as  one  as  I  knows." 
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"  Know  I'm  not  myself.     Not  my  luck." 

"  The  more's  the  pity.  But  it's  simpler  nor  that.  Yer 
the  mon  to  discover  an'  fin'  them  owners,  if  mon  there's  in 
Irelan'  to  discover  an'  fin'  them." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  began  his  letter  with  a  remark  which  hardly- 
seemed  worth  the  trouble  of  making. 

"Object,  Mr.  Adair?  Trouble — one  must  have  some 
object." 

This  meant  that  Mr,  Adair  had  himself  some  object  in 
view,  and,  being  a  shrewd  man  he  understood  that  his 
confidence  would  go  for  nothing  if  he  did  not  give  it. 

''  Objec',  sir,  is  made  up  of  objec's  mos'ly  ill  in  the 
puttin'  together.  Me  objec'  is  first  an'  foremost,  bein,  in 
the  dark  to  see  a  stime,  an'  to  that  en'  to  look  a  light.' 

"  You  are  in  the  dark.  Anyone  wanting  to  keep  you 
in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  That's  it  in  part,  sir.  If  they  think  that  ol'  Matt  ha 
Adair  is  a  blin'  horse,  a  blin'  horse  is  Mattha  in  takin' 
corners  at  their  biddin.'  " 

Mr.  D'Oyly  knew  that  Mr.  Adair  was  an  important  man 
in  the  Fourteen  Towns,  that  his  neighbours  consulted 
him  and  went  by  his  judgment  in  making  their  wills,  and 
generally  in  all  their  business  affairs.  He  knew,  too,  that 
on  the  whole  the  confidence  was  not  undeserved.  Mr. 
Adair,  naturally,  was  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  and  showed 
it  by  requiring  clear  data  to  go  on  in  forming  his  judg- 
ments. He  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  consequence, 
and  the  clerk  concluded  that  he  was  in  some  way 
being  made  to  act  in  the  dark  contrary  to  his  natural 
disposition. 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  Adair  went  on  "  a  long  time  back,  the 
agen'  that  then  was,  gave  me  strict  orders  to  report  to 
him  everything  that  happened  in  Foughilotra,  wi'  respec' 
to  the  Oins  family,  the  name  of  which  isn't  the  best  in 
the  country,  an'  never  was.  An'  the  agen'  laughed  an' 
said,  if  I  wanted  to  know  why,  he  didn't  know  why 
hisself." 

"Know  agent's  name,  Mr.  Adair,  and  date  of  instruc- 
tions ?" 

Mr.  D'Oyley  had  laid  down  his  pen  as  soon  as  particu- 
lars had  been  entered  on. 
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"  Mr.  Jevons  was  the  agen's  name  then,  an'  as  to  when  he 
gave  his  orders,  I  could  fin'  that  be  goin'  through  papers  at 
home." 

*•  Kept  papers,  Mr.  Adair  ?     Have  them  ? '' 

"  If  I  had  an  objec'  clear  in  min'  I'd  have  kep'  more  of 
them  nor  I  did.     As  it  is  there's  a  desk  full  wi'  them." 

"They  may  be  of  use.  That  is,  if  thing  is  worth  going  into." 

"  Then,"  Adair  went  on,  ''  it  may  be  two  year  back  I 
got  orders  from  the  agen',  Franks  was  his  name,  to  allow 
a  man  named  Andrew  Jones  to  take  an'  live  in  the  end 
tower  of  the  castle,  an'  be  sure  an'  report  to  him  at  once 
if  the  ol'  mon  died,  went  away,  or  anything  happened  till 
him.  An'  Franks  ses  to  me  when  I  seen  him,  that  them 
were  his  orders,  an'  he  was  no  wiser  than  I  was." 

"  Andrew  Jones  there  yet  ?     An  old  man  ?  " 

"  Andrew  is  one  wi'  Pokesbins  ;  ye  may  have  heerd 
tell  of.  or  ?  I'd  say  under  a  hundred,  but  not  guess  how 
much." 

''  Pokeshins.  Governor  in  a  case  of  alleged  assault  on 
him  October  last  ?" 

**  Jes'.  The  Oins  hoi'  twelve  acres  in  Foughilotra,  an' 
w^hen  Pokeshins  took  up  in  the  tower  the  Wee  Mon 
made  objection,  sayin'  the  castle  was  his,  bein'  on  his  Ian'. 
That  was  not  allowed  be  the  agen',  he  sayin'  the  castle  was 
reserved  be  the  owners.  Wi'  that  Oins  had  to  put  up,  I 
tellin'  him  it  might  be  ill  for  him  goin'  agen  the  trustees, 
and  that  Pokeshin's  day  'id  be  short.  But  for  all  bein' 
in  drink,  there  was  no  en'  on  what  he'd  do  on  the  ol' 
mon,  the  consequence  bein',  that  when  somethin'  gone 
wrong  wi'  the  mon  one  night,  down  the  polls  come  on  the 
Wee  Mon  at  onct." 

Mr.  Adair,  all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  his  cart. 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  the  Wee  Mon,  an'  he'd  no  more 
lay  han'  on  Pokeshins  than  ye  or  me,  but  his  lauguage, 
havin'  a  drop  more  than  is  good  for  him,  is  jes'  that 
ridic'lous  that  ye'd  go  a  mile  to  listen  till  it." 

"  Reported  alleged  assult  to  Quintin,  your  agent,  at 
once,  Mr.  Adair  ? " 

"  Yes.  Jes'  at  onct.  Ye  talk  now,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  of  havin' 
an  objec',  an'  ye  make  me  fault  myself  not  havin'  an 
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objec',  when  there  was  call  for  one.  The  morniu'  I 
went  up  till  Foughilotra  to  see  what  was  wrong  wi' 
Pokeshins  I  had  no  objec'  clear  in  min',  but  was  jes' 
suspicious  like.  When  I  come  back,  I  sat  me  down  to 
write  till  Quintin,  the  agen'  an'  as  I  wrote,  there  come 
floatin' across  me  min',  seein'  £100  Re  ^vard  for  Informa- 
tion— an'  there  I  stopped.  Whether  the  information 
wanted  was  in  regard  of  a  lost  will  or  paper,  or  a  person 
or  what — well,  I'm  not  goin' jes'  to  chance  gettin'  a  fit  by 
tryin'  over  the  groun'  the  same  way  agen." 

*•  Advertisement,  Mr.  Adair  ? " 

"  An  advertisement,  it  was  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  but 
what  I'm  sure  of  is  that  it  had  to  do  wi' — " 

Mr.  Adair  suddenly  stopped,  and  exclaimed  : — ''  Bo 
this  an'  that,  there's  the  Wee  Mon  out  of  the  cart.  I  be 
to  be  after  him,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  hot-foot,  or  he'll  be  run  in." 

Without  further  ceremony  Mr.  Adair  left  the  room,  and 
the  clerk  could  see  him  the  next  moment  going  through 
a  performance  on  the  street,  ending  with  the  enforced 
return  of  the  Y/ee  Mon  to  the  cart.  Mr.  Adair  then  put 
up  the  footboard  and  drove  away  at  a  leisurely  pace. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Alias   GRANNY. 

Tvf 0  persons  in  Foughilotra,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
whole  world,  used  the  name,  Pokeshins,  unwillingly,  and 
in  hesitating  deference  to  usage.  The  old  man  himself 
answered  to  it  with  the  indifference  of  a  terrier  to  Csesar 
or  Bingo ;  was  mindless  as  to  the  note  of  disrespect  in  it. 
Jinnyann,  however,  for  reasons  obscure  to  herself,  never 
used  the  name  to  him.  She  accepted  **theWeeMon" 
for  her  parent,  and  "  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann  "  for  her- 
self, without  demur.  There  was,  indeed,  a  most  unfilial 
want  of  respect  in  the  way  she  often  spoke  to  the  Wee 
Mon,  which,  however,  was  of  a  piece  with  her  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  honour  implied  in  "  Miss  Owens."  She 
called  the  old  man  "  Granny,"  and  if  there  was  no  respect, 
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there  was  something  else  in  *'  Granny,"  and  the  way  she 
said  it,  which  clearly  showed  that  in  some  cases,  respect 
may  be  thrown  overboard.  But  the  something  else  was 
very  vague,  for  the  girl  had  not  only  a  want  of  respect 
extending  even  to  "  book  language,"  Conic  Sections,  and 
English  Grammar,  but  was  obtusely  unemotional. 

Mosey  Pogue  had  profound  respect  for  the  branches  of 
learning  aforesaid,  particularly  Conic  Sections.  He  was 
emotional  too ;  felt  the  sadness  of  stranded  age  and 
learning  ;  had,  in  thinking  of  his  past,  many  a  pang.  In 
some  respects,  however,  he  agreed  with  Jinnyann ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  oftener  than  he  did  with  Lindley  Murray, 
or  any  other  authority  on  Grammar.  Not  being  able  to 
use  the  name  "Granny"  with  propriety,  he  said  "Mr.  Poke- 
shins,"  and  as  he  said  it  the  want  of  respect,  which  certainly 
characterised  plain  "  Pokeshins"  quite  disappeared.  The 
fact  is.  Mosey  Pogue  was  naturally  a  courteous  man,  and 
differed  from  Jinnyann  only  in  extending  courtesy  to 
those  who  did  not  claim  or,  perhaps,  deserve  it.  Then, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  was,  to  some  extent,  under 
Jinnyann's  influence. 

He  had  taught  her  the  three  R's,  and  would  have 
introduced  her  to  Conic  Sections  if  she  had  shown  any 
inclination  for  important  studies.  He  had  cultivated  her 
understanding,  no  doubt,  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  he  had  to  acknowledge  to  himself  she  was 
strangely  unteachable ;  what  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
to  himself,  he  could  not  get  her  to  see.  That,  of  course 
was  a  common  experience  with  him  as  a  teacher.  He  had 
more  success  perhaps  than  he  thought,  however,  in  con- 
firming a  certain  distrust  of  mankind  which  she  had  in 
common  with  bird  and  beast  in  the  wild  state. 

He  had  discovered,  as  time  had  gone  by,  that  though 
Jinnyann  would  not  learn  a  great  deal  he  was  willing 
and  able  to  teach  her,  Conic  Sections,  for  example,  she 
showed  ready  aptitude  for  learning  what  he  was  neither 
willing  or  able  to  teach  her.  She  had  picked  up,  with 
frightful  facility,  Nancy  Lynd's  doctrine  of  spirits  and 
witchcraft,  and,  under  the  old  woman's  inspiration, 
spoke  of  Fairies  with  palpable  insincerity,  as  Good 
People.     Then   Mr.  Pokeshins   had  taught   her  to   play 
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the  violin,  which  might  pass  if  he  had  not  also  imposed 
on  the  child  a  wonderful  farrago  of  information,  which 
he,  Mosey  Pogne,  knew  perfectly  well  contradicted  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner,  historical  and  geographical  facts, 
as  laid  down  by  tho  best  authorities.  And  Jinnyann,  so 
slow  at  the  definitions  of  Euclid,  learned  the  rubbish  with 
amazing  ease  ! 

But  then  he  had  to  admit  that  if  her  ways  of  thinking 
were  beyond  him  they  were  equally  beyond  her  other 
teachers.  It  was  through  this  native  independence  of 
mind  that  she  impressed  and  even  influenced  him.  If 
she  had  been  a  mere  docile  and  impressionable  pupil  she 
would  not  have  done  so. 

When  Pokeshins  had  been  removed  from  Fouo;hilotra 
under  the  circumstances  described,  when  she  thoirghtshe 
w^ould  never  see  Granny  alive  again,  no  one  could  think 
that  she  suffered  a  keen  pang ,  no  grown-up  person 
experienced  in  the  stern  realities  of  life  could  have  better 
kept  expression  of  emotion  in  hand.  Such  expression  of 
feeling  was  not  natural  to  her,  and  when  he  unexpectedly 
returned  there  was  not  only  no  expression  of  the  pleasure 
the  event  gave  her,  but  an  immediate  demand  on  Granny 
to  explain  how  he  had  come  to  put  her  about  and  get  her 
into  •''  the  law." 

When  he  cackled  and  chuckled  and  paced  his  room 
in  the  end  tower  with  measured  stride,  and  toes 
too  much  turned  out  to  be  quite  graceful,  she  became 
imperious. 

"  I  giv'  ye  me  accoun'  an'  ask  ye  to  giv'  me  no  accoun' 
agen'^  yer  will.  If  ye  go  an'  keep  company  wi'  sperrits  an' 
ghos's,  ye  can,  for  me  I've  no  desire  for  the  like,  an'  in 
time  to  come  '11  leave  ye  jes'  to  settle  wi'  them  without 
me  goin'  in  between  yees.'' 

The  argument  seemed  to  affect  Pokeshins ;  his  theatrical 
strut  became  a  little  less  pronounced. 

"It  was  quite  unintentional,  my  dear,  quite  against  my 
will  to  alarm  you,  an  unpremeditated  rehearsal,  in  fact  an 
accident,  a  rather  absurd  accident.  You  know,  my  dear, 
I  was  burned,  severely  injured  myself,  a  thing  that  never 
happened  to  me  before." 

"  They  ses  yer  known  be  the  company  ye  keep.     Ye 
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allow  ye  koep  company  wi'  sperrits,  knowin'  there's  danger 
wi'  them." 

"  I  have  been  a  ghost  myself,  my  dear,  the  ghost  of 
Denmark's  buried  majesty,  and  never  felt  more  harmless. 
A  ghost  allows  no  opening,  my  dear,  no  opening  for  talent 
which  must  allow  scope  for  variety.  The  ghost  allows  no 
variety,  though,  no  doubt,  the  speaking  is  difficult — 
hollow,  cavernous — thus 

'  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres.'  '* 

In  reciting  this,  the  old  man  held  his  worn,  waxlike 
hand  before  his  face,  and  his  drear,  cavernous  monotone 
was  wonderfully  impressive.  Jinnyann  forgot  her  wrath, 
forgot  her  demand  for  explanation.  For  the  moment  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  end  tower  a 
dark,  still  night,  looking  down,  far  down,  into  some 
unfathomable  depth.  The  effect  the  weird  voice  had  on 
her  was  a  vaguely  physical  one. 

"  A  ghost,  my  dear,  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  manage,  though  allowing  little  opening  for  variety. 
You  must  be  careful,  very  careful,  or  you  get  into  a  mess 
with  it.  One  false  note,  one  false  step,  and  the  charm  is 
broken,  the  ghost  vanishes  and  the  house  is  down  on  you. 
That  ghost  now,  in  particular,  I  seldom  saw^  without  it 
making  me  sick — sick,  my  dear." 

Jinnyann  knew  that  Granny  could  ''  put  on,''  as  she 
said,  but  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  professional 
actor,  had  only  a  dim  idea  of  such  a  vocation.  In  his 
usual  state  he  was  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  weak, 
quavering  voice  and  a  curious  gait,  to  which  he  owed  his 
nickname.  But  he  assumed  forms  at  variance  with  his 
usual  state,  sometimes  weakly,  sometimes  with  magical 
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effect.  In  particular,  he  had  a  weird  power  of  changing 
his  voice,  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  which  half-a- 
dozen  distinct  persons  would  seem  to  join.  There  was  a 
touch  of  exaggeration,  of  caricature,  in  the  way  he 
assumed  the  tones  of  youth,  age,  sex,  state  in  life,  but 
that  only  made  the  power  the  more  effective.  Then  again, 
he  could  change  his  manner,  his  very  appearance,  assume 
a  verve  and  force  in  striking  contrast  to  his  habitual, 
dull,  senile  aspect.  Jinnyann  sometimes  was  not  sure  tliat 
the  latter  was  not  put  on  as  much  as  the  many  others 
which  had  become  familiar  to  her. 

Particularly  as  it  was  no  common  form  of  senility  he 
usually  presented ;  he  was  dull,  apparently  stupid  and 
self-absorbed,  but  never  querulous;  he  was  always,  as 
Jinnyann  said,  "the  one  way."  His  ''  putting  on"  was  an 
altogether  artificial  performance.  He  never  put  on  bon- 
homie or  gaiety,  or  enlivened  Jinnyann,  the  only  one  he 
really  conversed  with,  by  any  stories  of  his  own  life ; 
avoided  either  naturally  or  through  deliberate  intention 
personal  anecdotage.  He  left  the  girl  and  everyone  else 
without  any  clue  to  his  personal  history ;  no  one  knew 
who  he  was  or  what  he  was,  and,  except  Jinnyann,  no 
one  got  any  opportunity  of  knowing.  Sometimes  he  let 
her  know  a  little,  perhaps  because,  like  Mr.  D'Oyly,  she 
seemed  incurious. 

She  \vould  say  to  herself  that  he  had  a  right  to  keep 
his  own  secrets.  If  she  thought  the  secrets  concerned 
herself  in  any  way  a  problem  in  casuistry  would  have 
arisen  to  which  she  would  give  due  consideration,  but  as 
her  own  self-interest  in  the  matter  was  not  obvious  the 
problem  was  non-existent  for  her.  Now  she  felt  inclined 
CO  let  Granny  down  easy  on  condition  that  his  dealings 
with  spirits  did  not  affect  her  in  future. 

"  Whether  ye  call  up  real  sperrits  or  put  them  on  be  yer 
art  is  all  one  to  me  so  long  as  I'm  not  brought  intil  the 
like  doin's  Tve  gone  through.  Ye'r  not  to  expect  me  to 
go  runnin'  in  intil  ye  to  be  scarred  out  of  me  senses, 
and  then  to  have  to  face  the  law.  In  setch  case  ye'll  wan' 
me." 

"  My  dear,  it  was  all  an  accident,  an  absurd  accident, 
pure  carelessness  on  my  part,  and  both  of   us  have  been 
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sufferers.     I  am  sure  that  it  will  never  occur  again.      But 
my  dear ^' 

The  old  man  stopped.  A  bit  of  natural  emotion 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  his  art  to  express. 

"  There's  no  call/'  the  girl  said,  understanding  him, 
"  for  ye  goin'  an'  thankin'  me.  Not  that  I  thought  it  in 
me  goin'  in  intil  ye  after  seein'  thon  sperrit  an'  raisin' 
ye  up  an'  drawin'  the  quilt  anover  ye,  an'  then  racin' 
down  the  lonin  like  mad  till  Mattha's.  It  des  seem  that 
the  thought  of  ye  dead  did  make  me  wile  like  an'  wi' 
thought  of  nothin'  forbye." 

Pokeshins  had  been  pacing  with  slow  measured  step  his 
room  ;  it  was  the  only  way  he  ever  showed  the  restless- 
ness of  old  age.  Now  he  sat  down  and  said  after  a  minute 
or  two  had  passed — 

"  No,  my  dear,  I'll  not  thank  you.  There  is  no  call,  as 
you  say.  Simplest  put  it  is  best  put.  Now  there  is  the 
violin  at  your  hand  on  the  table,  let  us  have  music 
instead  of  talk.  Any  little  thing  you  like,  my  dear— Di 
tanti  pal2nti.'* 

If  Pokeshins  at  times  scraped  freakishly  himself  he 
never  suffered  Jinnyann  to  be  diabolic.  To  be  airily  fan- 
tastic she  had  to  betake  herself  to  the  top  of  the  end 
tower  and  play  alone,  and  then  she  missed  her  teacher's 
attentive  ear.  Now  she  played,  and  he  hstened  without 
a  demand  for  expression  which  was  unusual. 

She  plaj^ed,  and  more  than  forgave  the  old  man  the 
pain  aiid  trouble  he  had  given  her  by  his  unaccounted 
for  and  unaccountable  proceedings.  He  had  introduced 
her  to  two  spirits,  and,  if  one  was  disagreeable,  the  other, 
the  spirit  of  music,  had  taken  up  its  home  with  her. 
When  she  thought  what  she  had  been— a  dull,  stupid 
little  girl,  and  of  the  spirit,  soul,  new^  lit  in  her,  the  great 
gift  came  into  her  mind  to  reproach  her  for  the  resent- 
ment she  had  felt  against  the  giver.  She  discriminated. 
Any  schoolmaster  could  have  taught  her  all  Mosey  Pogue 
had  taught,  and  any  old  woman  Nancy  Lynd's  no  doubt 
entrancing  mystic  lore,  but  Granny  only  had  a  soul  and 
spirit  to  give.  He  deserved  a  quid  pro  quo,  so  she  said 
to  herself  that  "  he  might  jes'  keep  his  secrets  till  hisself 
for  her  if  he  so  desired  it." 
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When  her  air  was  done  Pokeshins  got  up  and  resumed 
his  mincing  pace  to  and  fro. 

"A  king,  my  dear,"  he  said,  ''  a  king  really  brings  out 
what  is  in  a  man.  To  get  a  villain  in  perfection  you  must 
make  him  a  king.  When  you  act  the  villain  well,  reason- 
ably well,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  can  do  anything,  but 
the  villain  must  be  a  king." 

"  Kings  is  scarce,"  was  Jinnyann's  comment,  ''  an'  not 
overly  well  thought  of.  One  is  like  King  David,  but  that's 
not  the  case  wi'  the  run  of  them.  They're  ever  rampagin' 
about,  makin'  war  on  their  neighbours,  an'  no  calL  But 
be  all  accoun's  villains  is  plenty,  an'  not  ill  to  fin'." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,  a  villain  is  far  harder  to  get  than  a 
king ;  indeed,  perfection  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
The  ordinary  run  of  villains  I  have  met — mere  sham, 
transparent  as  a  ghost.  I  was  Richard  the  Third,  and  a 
poor  villain,  though  a  king,  but  would  have  been  worse  if 
I  had  not  been  a  king." 

"  An'  did  ye  like  that,  puttin'  on  bein'  a  villain  ? " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  Being  a  villain  gives  the  finest 
opening  for  talent,  calls  out  what  is  really  in  a  man.  I 
always  set  the  villain  before  me  as  my  highest  aim." 

'*  An'  did  ye  never  put  on  the  good  mon  1  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  Had  to,  but  never  if  I  could 
help  myself.  There  is  nothing  in  a  good  man,  nothing. 
Runs  on  a  rail.  By  good,  my  dear,  is  always  meant 
good  under  difficulties.  You  get  up  your  difficulties, 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  regular  storm,  and  put  your 
good  man  in  the  middle  of  it ;  he  runs  on  his  rail  through 
the  whole  of  it  like  a  wooden  lorry.  He  does  not  make 
the  storm,  the  storm  makes  him ;  the  villain  makes  the 
storm,  the  good  man  is  made  by  it,  and  gets  through  it 
by  running  on  a  rail." 

To  this  Jinnyann  had  no  reply,  and  the  old  man,  after 
a  pause,  asked : 

"  Do  you  ever  imagine  a  queen — yourself  one,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"I  desn't.  I  desn't  jes'  make  myself  a  fool  all  out 
thinkin'  the  like.     I'm  jes'  what  I  am,  no  more  an'  no  less." 

**  Do  you  ever  imagine  yourself  a  good  little  woman, 
my  dear  ?  " 
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'•'  I  desn't,"  but  this  was  said  with  some  hesitation,  and 
called  for  qualification.  "  I  might  think  betimes  I  might 
be  a  wee  over  what  I  am,  but  in  the  en'  I'm  lef  about  as  I 
Stan'." 

'*  You  have  much  to  learn,  my  dear ;  you  have  to  knov/ 
what  you  are  not  as  well  as  what  you  are.  I  began  as  a 
villain  too  late  in  life.  It  takes  one  to  begin  in  childhood. 
When  I  began  to  play  the  villain  I  soon  found  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  beginning  early.  I  never  really  did 
more  than  learn  that  the  secret  of  nature  and  art  and 
human  interest  lies  with  the  villain.  If  I  did  not  quite 
fail  I  certainly  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark  as  one,  and 
of  course,  could  not  come  up  to  the  mark  even  as  a 
ghost." 

Mr.  Pokeshins  sat  down  again,  and,  taking  the  violin, 
played  for  Jinnyann.  Judging  by  the  way  he  handled 
the  instrument  he  must  have  begun  to  it  early,  played  it 
before  he  played  the  villain. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  when  he  ceased,  ''  I  am  sorry  you 
were  frightened.  It  was  an  accident,  an  absurd  accident, 
and  I  can  promise  you  that,  as  far  as  the  spirit  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  trouble  either  of  us  again.  But  I  am 
old,  and  you  are  a  brave  little  girl — braver  than  I 
thought." 

"  It  was  brave  of  me,"  Jinnyann  assented  innocently.  ''  I 
didn't  know  it  was  in  me  meself,  but  maybe  I  think  more 
of  ye  than  ye  allow  till  yerself." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  feel  what  you  feel,  but  differently,  of 
course.  But  I  would  not  like  to  be  taken  from  Foughiiotra 
again  ;  I  want  to  die  here,  and  be  buried  over  in  St. 
Kieran's.  I  am  quite  willing  to  die  when  my  time  comes, 
only  it  must  be  here.  Now,  my  dear,  look  at  this  key  ; 
it  opens  the  drawer  you  see  over  there.  If  anything 
happens  to  me  so  that  I  cannot  act  for  myself  you  will 
take  my  keys  and  open  the  drawer.  When  I  bid  you,  or 
when  I  cannot  bid  you,  open  the  drawer,  and  then  you 
will  see  a  little  box,  with  a  letter  lying  on  the  top  of  it. 
You  are  to  take  the  letter  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Adair  or  any 
other  person  you  can  rely  on,  to  be  delivered  with  the  box 
to  the  person  it  is  addressed  to.  Now,  that  is  all  I  ask 
you  to  do,  that  and  telling  Mr.  Adair,  Mrs.  Lynd,  or  any- 
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one  else  that  may  be  about  me  that  I  told  you  not  to  allow 
me  to  be  removed  from  Foughilotra.  But  the  letter  will 
save  you  trouble  about  tliis." 

''  I'll  do  all  that,  Granny,  for  ye,"  Jinnyann  said,  and  if 
the  matter  pained  her  tlie  feeling  found  no  expression, 
*'  an'  more,  if  it's  a  thing  yell  have  more  for  me  till  do  at 
any  one  time;  an'  ye  may  depen',  knowin'  yer  will,  I'll 
not  allow  them  to  take  ye  from  Foughilotra  agen." 

"  I  depend  on  you,  my  dear." 

He  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Master  and 
pupil  were  singularly  alike  in  a  certain  dislike  to 
expression  of  personal  emotion.  But  he  made  up  for 
that  with  the  pains  he  took  to  cultivate  in  her  its 
impersonal  expression. 

**  Now,  my  dear,  I  have  a  new  book  for  you  to  read  to 
me.  It  is  a  simple  book  in  its  style,  simple,  but  for  that 
reason  hard,  very  hard,  to  read  correctly  and  with  expres- 
sion. Full  of  pitfalls,  full  of  sloughs  of  despair  for  the 
ordinary  man  who  insanely  imagines  he  can  read.  Now, 
my  dear,  naturally,  and  the  first  time  I  will  make  no 
remarks." 

Then  he  took  down  Bunyan's  '"'  Pilgrim's  Progress " 
from  a  shelf,  and  made  her  read  the  first  few  pages. 

"  When  you  catch  the  tone  of  the  book  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  make  remarks  on  your  reading." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    HEIRS   OF    TIME. 

When  IMattha  Adair  jogged  Mr,  D'Oyly's  memory  as 
to  a  certain  conversation  on  a  certain  private  matter,  Mr. 
D'Oyly  made  no  display  of  possessing  a  good  memory, 
still  by  an  obvious  efl'ort  did  seem  to  recollect  something. 
And  when  Adair  desired  to  have  a  word  with  him  on  the 
head  of  the  conversation,  he  assented,  with  the  remark 
that  as  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any  pressing  importance 
any  time  would  do,  any  time  convenient  to  both  of  them. 

In  spite  of  his  indifference  the  desired  opportunity  had 
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not  to  wait  on  Mr.  D'Oyly,  who  was  always  able  to  attend 
to  business,  w^hether  important  or  matter  of  mere  detail. 
But  w^hen  Adair  came  to  Glenloughan  fair  or  market  he 
had  not  only  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  almost  always 
of  Wee  Mon  Oins  or  some  other  neighbour  standing  in 
need  of  being  seen  home.  He  had  the  name  of  being  the 
best  of  a  neighbour,  and  deserved  to  the  full  the  praise. 
N"o  St.  Bernard  could  track  and  w^atch  the  traveller  in 
Alpine  snows  with  greater  devotion  than  he  did  the 
neighbour  overtaken  by  the  seductions  of  Glenloughan 
life.  When  he  had  a  neighbour  to  take  care  of,  he  took 
care  of  himself  in  the  discharge  of  the  self-imposed  duty, 
so  that  his  virtue  was  its  own  reward. 

When  the  neighbour  in  his  charge  was  quite  safe,  and 
circumstances  otherw^ise  propitious,  it  has,  in  fact,  to  be 
admitted  that  he  got  silently  and  somnolently  drunk. 
This  was  the  case  now,  as  Mr.  D'Oyly  found  himself  in 
Adair's  company  in  an  upper  back  room  in  M'Elligot's 
old-established  inn  in  Glenloughan,  a  private  room,  so 
private  as  to  suggest  experience  of  love  affairs,  and  the 
conspiracies  dear  to  the  agrarian  mind.  Privacy  Mr. 
D'Oyly  liked,  under  the  condition  that  there  was  occasion 
for  it,  and,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not  feel  any  want  for 
society.  But  he  never  entered  a  public-house  of  his  own 
accord ;  he  was  much  too  nice  a  young  man  for  such 
places,  and  when  Adair  had  enticed  him  up  into  this 
private  room ,  under  the  pretence  of  having  the  few  words 
alluded  to,  he  found,  in  the  first  jolace,  it  had  an  occupant 
already,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  Adair  had  very  few^ 
words,  indeed,  to  give  to  anj^one.  The  occupant  was  Wee 
Mon  Oins,  and  Adair,  having  him  safely  stowed  away 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poUce ,  went  so  far  as  to  seriously 
impair  his  own  powers  of  conversation,  at  least  on  any 
business  matter.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not 
easily  lose  consciousness  of  mental  state,  and  sitting  at 
a  table  with  Mr.  D'Oyly,  having  become  sensible  of  his 
own  condition,  he  made  a  kind  of  apology. 

"  What  with  a  half  one  from  one,  and  a  Johnnie  from 
another,  I'm  not  jes'  in  a  fit  w^ay  of  finishin'  what  we 
were  discoorsin  of  thon  time  in  private,  an'  between  us 
two.     What'll  ye  have,  now,  Mr.  D'Oyly?" 
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"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Adair.     Nothing.     Smoke." 

JNIr.  D'Oyly  drew  an  ornamental  cigarette  case  and  an 
ornamental  match-box  from  his  pocket,  and,  laying  them 
on  the  table  before  him,  nodded  at  the  figure  of  Wee 
Mon  Oins  occupying  a  chair  opposite  them.  A  peculiar, 
nondescript  figure  it  was. 

"  Private?     Your  friend  here?" 

Mr.  Adair  nodded  confidentially  at  a  nude  shepherdess 
on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Safe  as  thon.  The  Wee  Mon  never  rightly  min's 
what's  a-sayin'  aroun'  him,  an'  only  a  bare  half  of  what's 
said  till  himself.  For  all  that,  he's  brave  crack  betimes, 
the  Wee  Mon,  bein'  started." 

Mr.  Adair  nodded  again  at  the  shepherdess,  and  winked 
with  comic  solemnity. 

"  Are  as  ye  got  out  of  bed.  Forgot  till  put  yer  clothes 
on.      Forgot — " 

Then  he  forgot  himself  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  steadied  his  head  between 
his  hands  to  steady  the  thought  in  it.  The  effort  met 
with  deserved,  though  only  momentary,  success. 

"  I  was  a-sayin',  Mr.  D'Oyly,  the  Wee  Mon  is  brave 
crack  enough  onct  he's  started.  Tes  out  of  the  common 
what  he  des  come  out  wi',  howandever  he  lay  hole  of 
it       What  'ill  ye  take  now,  Mr.  Oins?" 

The  response  was  a  strange,  mournful  howl,  which 
fascinated  Mr.  D'Oyly,  so  unlike  it  was  to  anything  he 
had  ever  heard  before  from  a  human  being. 

"  If  ye  gie  us  overly  much  of  that,  Mr.  Oins,"  Adair 
said,  "  the  polls  'ill  be  in  lookin'  to  see  we're  not  on  for 
murd'rin  other.       What '11  ye  have  now?" 

Another  unearthly  howl,  and  then— 

"  Keep  yer  drink,  Mattha,  till  yerself,  an'  lea'  me  me 
freedom.  Me  freedom  I'm  a-wantin'  an'  yer  drmk 
none." 

"  Yer  freedom,  mon,  'id  go  ill  wi'  them  stairs  without 
there,  they're  that  steep  and  crookit,  an'  all  holes  forbye, 
the  en'  of  yer  freedom  'id  be  the  en'  of  them  for  ye  wi' 
yer  neck  broken.  The  state  ye  are  ye'd  not  get  down 
the  like  wi'  safetv." 

Another  howl,  but  with  a  note  which  seemed  to  mdicate 
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a  mournful  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  argument, 
Mr.  Adair,  allowed  to  pass,  and  went  on  : 

"  Min'  ye,  yer  in  good  company,  Mr.  Oins ;  the  best. 
Take  pattern  be  it  an'  put  on  yer  manners,  as  ye  can 
when  an'  ever  ye  min'  what  ye  are." 

Mr.  Adair  nodded,  and  winked  to  the  nude  goddess 
confidentially,  and  as  if  she  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  I  min'  what  I  am,  Mattha,  an'  I  min'  that  the  Oins 
never  take  pattern  be  the  Adairs ;  they're  not  down  that 
low  as  yet." 

Mr.  Adair  nodded  and  winked  again  to  the  company 
in  a  way  that  meant  that  he  was  going  to  get  it  some  fun. 

"Now  he's  started  till  it  an'  we'll  hole  him  till  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Oins,  up  in  Foughilotra  thonder  yer  a  king 
on  his  throne,  an'  accordin'ly  sparin'  of  yer  wor's.  but 
bein'  out  bye  an'  in  good  company  ye  can  give  yer  min' 
when  an'  ever  ye  like."- 

Mr.  Adair  had  no  farther  mind  of  his  own  to  give. 
His  head  got  too  heavy  for  his  hands,  and  gradually  settled 
down  on  the  table.     But  he  had  started  Mr.  Oins. 

"  Foughilotra — what  are  ye  a-sayin',  Mattha?  Oins- 
town  be  right,  Foughilotra  is  Papish.  Iver  an'  always 
Oinstown  be  right.      Ye  know  the  Oins,  Mattha?" 

But  Mattha  knew  nothing  and  Oins  so  much  that  he 
was  able  to  answer  himself. 

"  Ye  des  know  the  Oins.  The  Oins  was  ere  thoa 
cas'le  w^as  to  the  fore.  Ye  desn't  say  agen'  that, 
Mattha?" 

Mattha  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  statement. 

"  They  was  that,  Mattha,  an'  ere  it  was  iver  thought 
iv,  an'  ere  them  that  raised  it  was  iver  thought  iv.  The 
Oins  is  ancien'  stock  that  w^as  from  the  firs',  an'  the 
Oins  'ill  Stan'  till  the  las'." 

Mr.  Oins  seemed  to  see  Mr.  D'Oyly  for  the  first  tim^e, 
and  re^Deated  the  statement,  vaguely  directing  it  to  him 
as  if  he  felt  the  want  of  a  listener. 

"  Stan'  till  the  las'  tes  like.  Wi'  the  Oins  the  worl' 
began,  an'  wi'  the  Oins  twel  en'." 

Mr.  Oins  was  so  striking  an  example  of  what 
palaeolithic  man  might  be  conceived  to  have  been  thit 
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Mr.  D'Oyly  felt  inclined  to  admit  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  but  was  silent  owing  to  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
last  part. 

"  Ye've  heerd  iv  the  Oins,  tes  like?  " 

The  question  was  put,  it  might  be,  to  Mr.  D'Oyiy^ 
it  might  be  to  anyone,  and  under  the  circumstances  iite 
clerk,  never  hasty  in  making  or  answering  inquiries,  fixed 
a  cigarette  in  its  holder,  lit  it  very  leisurely,  took  a  puff 
or  two,  then  removing  it  from  his  mouth  and  looking 
at  the  burnt  point,  said  in  his  usual  indifferent  tone  : 

"  Might  have.     Nothing  very  particular." 

The  manner,  if  not  the  words,  seemed  to  excite  or 
irritate  Mr.  Oins. 

''  Ye  hear  iv  the  Oins  now.  Des  ye?  The  Oins  began 
the  v^oyV  an'  the  Oins  'ill  en'  the  worl'." 

Mr.  D'Oyly,  after  taking  a  few  puffs,  looked  at  the 
burning  point  again. 

''Tough  jobs.     Want  help,  Mr.  Oins?" 

"  In  what  they  des  the  Oins  wan'  no  mon's  help,  nor 
iver  did.  They  des  all  theirselves,  they  des  that,  an' 
what  they  des  is  easy  tole.     They  des  nothin'." 

The  "nothing"  was  certainly  something  as  sound;  it 
was  piercingly  loud.  But  Mr.  D'Oyly,  after  inspecting 
the  end  of  his  cigarette,  remarked  : 

"  Easy  done,  too,  Mr.  Oins." 

"Mon!     Yer  out." 

This  was  unnecessarily  loud,  too;  and  then  Mr.  Oins 
settled  down  to  drone. 

"  Easy  tole,  but  ill  in  the  doin'.  The  Oins  are  there, 
then  the  others  take  till  it,  they  bil'  cas'les  an'  pull  cas'les 
down,  an'  bil'  an'  batter  dov/n,  an'  kill  other  constan'. 
Then  they  bein'  kilt  an'  done  out  wi'  their  doin's,  the 
Oins  that  des  nothin'  are  there  the  same  as  iver  in  their 
place,  an'  takin'  their  rewar',  en'  as  they  begun.  Mon  ! 
it's  easy  in  the  tellin'  an'  none  so  easy  in  the  doin',  to 
stan'  yer  groun'  be  doin'  nothin'." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  looked  at  the  speaker  instead  of  the  end 
of  his  cigarette,  making  the  discovery  that  there  was 
something  in  him  more  out  of  the  common  than  he  had 
thought.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him  all  at  once  to  look 
for    some     resemblance     between     the     Httle     girl     in 
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Fougbilotra  he  had  apostrophised  as  the  genius  of  Modern 
History  and  her  father.  He  had  taken  a  note  of 
Jinnyann  in  his  own  mind,  at  least  that  was  the  way 
he  put  the  thing  to  himself,  not  being  a  man  who  w^ould 
allow  that  he  could  be  impressed  by  anyone  independently 
of  his  own  will.  Now  he  looked  for  some  trace  of  re- 
semblance between  father  and  daughter,  only  to  find  his 
effort  of  will  a  failure ;  he  could  only  estabhsh  points  of 
contrast.  But  he  was  too  acute  to  allow  himself  to  think 
that  such  points  could  bring  the  girl  back  to  his  mind  ; 
the  suggestion  was  intangible. 

The  tangible  suggestion  Mr,  Oins  made  was  one  of 
simian  affinities.  He  was  a  little  man,  but  not  a  dwarf, 
and  if  his  arms  and  upper  lip  were  rather  longer  than 
usual,  he  was  not  out  of  proportion.  His  characteristic 
expression  w^as  one  of  a  certain  abiding,  mournful 
thoughtfulness,  rare  in  human  beings,  but  quite  common 
in  elderly  apes.  He  had  a  way,  too,  of  darting  a  sudden 
look  between  his  legs  or  in  a  single  direction  round  him, 
the  way  a  monkey  has  of  looking  with  lively  interest  at 
his  tail.  With  Mr.  Oins  the  look  survived  though  the 
appendage  had  disappeared.  It  must  be  allowed,  hov^^- 
ever,  that  he  was  quite  passable  as  a  human  being,  his 
over-w^se  look  rather  than  his  under-sized  stature  alone 
attracting  notice.  Mr.  D'Oyly,  on  reflection,  thought 
that  he  might  get  something  from  the  Wee  Mon  to  help 
him  in  the  task  of  putting  two  and  two  together. 

"  Do  nothing  yourself,  Mr.  Oins?" 

"  Bein'  an  Oins,  des  nothin'  save  stan'  me  groun'  an' 
bide  me  time.  See  them  out,  an'  what  they  des  doin' 
an'  undoin'    falls  in  the  en'  till  me,  bein'  an  Oins." 

''Worth  anything  when  it  does  fall  to  you*?  That 
castle^Foughilotra — not  worth  anything  to  anyone." 

"  Oinstown  be  right — Foughilotra  is  Papish.  Ere  thon 
cas'le  was  to  the  fore  the  Oins  was  there  in  Oinstown, 
an'  be  dint  iv  doin'  nothin'  there  they'll  be,  an'  no  stone 
iv  it  to  the  fore.  The  Oins  is  ancien'  stock,  an'  iver 
des  nothin'.  They  bil'  no  cas'les  an'  pull  no  cas'les  down, 
jes'  stan'  their  groun'  an'  sees  the  en'  of  them  that  des. 
They  des  nothin',  the  same  bein'  ill  till  do." 
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"  Hard  to  do.  Right ;  never  saw  it  be  fore.  Hard 
under  such  circumstances. 

"  Iver  an'  always  ill  till  do,  an'  bar^in'  the  Oins  what 
none  des.  The  Oins  was  in  Oinstown  ere  thon  cns'le 
was,  an'  there  they  are  an'  it  down,  an'  there  they'll  be 
an'  no  stone  iv  it  lef." 

"  Wish  the  Oins  luck  with  what's  left." 

And  Mr.  D'Oyly  being  satisfied  that  doing  nothing  was 
a  policy  worth  being  considered,  meditatively  examined 
the  end  of  his  cigarette. 

"  Them  that  built  thon  cas'le  robbed  the  worl',  an'  the 
AYorl'  accordin'ly  pult  it  down.  Then  they  gone  at  it 
more  nor  onct,  an'  still  the  same.  They  tell  ye  goin' 
an'  heedin'  the  stories  iv  the  country  iv  the  treasure  iv 
the  Oins,  gole  an'  dimins  an  rupees,  buried  in  anunder 
thon  cas'le,  an'  the  same  is  there,  but  the  Oins  never  did 
collec'  the  like,  havin'  no  call.  Them  that  did  collec'  the 
like,  murd'rin'  an'  robbin'  other,  they  lef  it  behine  till 
fall  in  the  en'  till  the  Oins  wi'  the  w^orl'  an'  all." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  assume  airs  of  indifference  with 
Mr.  Oins,  but  the  clerk's  habit  was  formed  and  he 
carelessly  flicked  the  ash  from  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
before  remarking  : 

"  Treasure,  Mr.  Oins?  No  legal  owners,  Crown  have 
a  word.       King  claim  it,  you  know." 

Mr.  Oins  got  excited  and  loud  again. 

"  Mon,  des  the  Oins  regar'  kings?  The  Oins  was  ere 
iver  kings  was,  an'  'ill  see  the  en'  iv  kings.  Them  that 
kep'  still  on  murd'rin  an'  robbin'  other,  an'  bil'in  cas'les, 
an'  pullin'  cas'les  down,  they  had  call  for  the  like  till 
see  it  done  fair  an'  turn  abou',  but  the  Oins,  they  acknow- 
ledge no  kings  an'  never  did  from  the  firs'." 

"  Kings  and  police,  Mr.  Oins,  don't  see  it.  Interfere 
with  the  Oins." 

"  Kings,"  Mr.  Oins  went  on,  "  is  for  them  that  hve  on 
till  jes'  live  on  other.  The  Oins  suck  no  mon's  blood,  an' 
themselves  out  rulin'  an'  reg' latin'  an'  commandin'  other 
till  jes'  live  on  other.  The  Oins  suck  no  man's  blood,  an' 
be  their  will  des  nothin',  an'  goin'  agen  their  will  is  no 
manner  of  use ;  they  jes'  stan'  their  groun'  an'  see  them 
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down  that  des  go  an'  make  till  rule  them  agen'  then'  will. 
The  Oins  still  stan'  out  agen'  bein'  ruled." 

"  Bad  for  us  lawyers  if  the  Oins  came  to  an  end.  But 
the  law  keeps  hammering  at  you,  Mr.  Oins." 

"  It  des  that,  but  des  the  Oins  come  to  do  its  biddin' 
the  more?  They  desn't,  an'  that's  how  the  worl'  comes 
to  still  be.  Them  as  des  as  bid  be  the  law  come  till  a 
speedy  en',  an'  iver  did,  an'  be  them  that  disregar's  its 
biddin,  be  them  is  the  worl'  still  kep'  up." 

"  Getting  one  too  many  for  me,  Mr.  Oins.  But  how 
would  the  Oins  be  themselves  without  the  law?" 

Mr.  Oins  got  excited  again. 

"  Mon  !  the  law  that's  in  a  mon  is  iver  kilt  an'  done 
away  wi'  be  the  law  put  anover  him  be  them  that  buil's 
cas'ies  an'  pull  cas'les  dov/n,  an'  iver  live  be  suckin'  the 
blood  iv  other.  Their  law  kills,  an  still  kills  theirselves  in 
the  en',  an'  the  Oins  still  save  theirselves  till  come  in,  in 
the  en'  an'  keep  the  worl'  up." 

Mr.  P'Oyly  was  a  practical  man,  and  though  mildly 
surprised  by  the  Wee  Mon's  theory,  kept  to  the  point  of 
most  interest  to  himself. 

"  King,  Mr;  Oins.  Eepresentative  of  the  law  would 
claim  that  treasure  they  say  you  have  up  in  Foughilotva." 

"  Mon!  he'd  have  took  it  long  ago  iv  he  could  have 
foun'  it." 

"  Oins  not  legal  owners.     Crown  steps  in." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  wished  to  exclude  theory  and  keep  to  a 
particular  point. 

"  The  owners  tes  like  'twill  be  them  that  fin's  it,  be 
reason  iv  them  havin'  small  regar'  for  yer  law." 

"  Claim  the  treasure  yourself,  Mr.  Oins?  Any  rig:ht 
to  it?" 

"  The  worl'  was  the  Oins'  at  the  firs',  an'  be  to  fall 
till  them  in  the  en',  an'  that's  their  right  till  it  an'  all 
there's  in  it." 

"  Comprehensive  title.     Not  admitted  yet  in  law." 

But  Mr.  Oins  made  no  answer,  which  gave  the  clerk 
time  to  think  that  he  had  heard  quite  enough  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Oins,  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  as 
well  he  should  know,  or,  at  least,  be  supposed  to  know, 
little  or  nothing  more  than  the  rest  of  the  v/orld  of  the 
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absurd  story.  In  his  mind,  knowing  nothing  had,  under 
some  circumstances,  more  value  even  than  doing  nothing. 

Putting  his  cigarette-case  and  match-box  very  de- 
liberately back  into  his  pocket,  he  nudged  Mr.  Adair. 

"  Going,  Mr.  Adair.  Time  up.  Don't  disturb  your- 
self.     Talk  another  time." 

"  'Scuse  me,  Mr.  D'Oyly.  Hear  yer  crack  wi'  the 
Wee  Mon.  Desn't  he  come  out  passin'  b'lief  howand- 
ever  he  lay  hole  on  his  idees?" 


CHAPTER  VII, 

MR.     d'OYLY     finds     THAT      FUEL    IS     A    NECESSARY     FOR 

COOKINa. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  whistled  whenever  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
lapse  he  had  made  in  asking  Miss  Owens  where  she  had 
got  the  water  to  make  her  tea  with.  Of  course,  the 
question  he  had  put  to  himself  was  where  the  heroes  who 
had  built  Foughilotra  and  had  defended  it  against  many 
a  siege  had  got  the  water  they  made  their  tea  with.  It 
was  self-evident  that  Jinnyann's  well  would  never  have 
done  for  them ;  their  supply  must  have  been  within  their 
lines  of  defence,  and  if  at  all  possible,  from  a  natural 
and  never-failing  source.  Such  a  fortress  would  probably 
never  have  been  built  unle-^s  some  supply  of  the  kind  had 
existed  to  justify  its  erection,  in  view  of  w^hat  it  would 
necessarily  be  exposed  to. 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  opinion  of  those  who  built  castles  so  far 
agreed  with  that  of  Wee  Mon  Oins',  that  instead  of 
thinking  reverently  of  them  as  heroes  and  demigods,  he 
put  them  down  in  his  private  thought  as  "  old  duffers." 
He  would  have  called  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  old 
duffers,  and  was  so  little  given  to  hero-worship  that  he 
would  not  waste  his  time  in  forming  any  other  than  an 
opinion  about  them  at  once  superficial  and  incorrigible. 
But  having  occasion  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  builders 
of  Foughilotra,  whoever  they  were,  he  concluded  that 
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though  they  were  old  duffers  they  could  not  have  been 
altogether  fools. 

To  give  him  his  due,  he  often,  instead  of  whistling, 
called  himself  a  duffer,  and  as  if  a  duffer  meant  a  fool. 
It  was  possible,  probable  even,  that  Miss  Owens  did  not 
perceive  that  when  he  asked  her  where  she  got  water  he 
was  asking  himself  where  the  old  duffers  who  built 
Foughilotra  got  it.  But  then  she  was  a  very  sharp  little 
girl,  and  though  escaping  her  notice  at  the  time,  a  mere 
accident  might  bring  the  question  and  its  object  back  to 
her  mind. 

The  fact  is,  to  the  visible  part  of  the  ruined  castle  over 
ground  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  added  at  his  first  inspection 
an  invisible  underground  part — in  h's  mind's  eye,  at  least. 
Such  a  fortress  could  not  be  considered  complete  without 
underground  dungeons,  in  particular,  though  store-rooms 
also  deserved  attention.  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  it,  of  course, 
in  mind  that  Miss  Owens  or  some  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  place  might  be  aware  of  these  underground  apart- 
ments;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  neither 
know,  nor,  indeed,  have  thought  of  them,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  direct  their  attention  to  them  by  asking 
questions. 

Having  been  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  castle, 
and  the  many  legends  associated  with  it.  He  had  never 
pretended,  however,  to  take  any  interest  lu  it  or  them, 
and  the  interest  he  took  now  he  did  not  in  the  least 
care  to  display.  It  was  his  mental  habit  to  show  little 
interest  in  either  men  or  the  circumstances  of  human  life, 
and  though  young,  he  was  ruled  by  habit. 

When  in  company  with  Jinnyann  he  had  examined 
the  precipitous  western  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
was  built ;  he  had  found  enough  to  determine  him  to 
examine  it  even  more  carefully  from  below,  alone,  how- 
ever. Miss  Owens  he  had  found  rather  interesting,  aiid 
one  interest  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
another. 

Although  the  rocky  front  was  thickly  draped  in 
brambles  and  whins,  the  inspection  he  had  made  of  it 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  masonry  in  places  descended 
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much  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  building.  He 
had  remarked,  too,  at  one  spot,  ledges,  which,  though 
concealed  by  brambles,  looked  suspiciously  like  artificial 
steps,  or,  at  least,  what  might  have  served  as  such.  But 
ihough  he  had  looked  carefully  he  had  seen  no  trace  of 
a  flow  of  w^ater  coming  from  underneath  the  castle  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  if  a  spring  really  existed 
within  its  limits.  But  then  the  outflow  might  be  there ; 
the  examination  he  had  made  was  not  sufficient  to  de- 
termine its  absence. 

He  knew  that,  naturally,  the  entry  to  an  underground 
region  would  be  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
probably,  if  single,  in  the  basement  of  the  end  tower. 
But  it  was  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fortress 
had  eyes,  apertures,  loopholes,  or  even  means  of  exit 
from  it,  in  its  western  walls,  and  of  observing  and  re-* 
pelhng  attack. 

He  w^as  so  sure  of  this  that  when  he  set  out  to  determine 
it  positively,  he  put  a  piece  of  candle  in  his  pocket.  He 
did  not  take  a  lantern,  however,  with  him  to  hold  it, 
which  was  a  mistake,  for  which  he  paid  dear.  But  on 
the  occasion  it  was  not  his  intention  to  do  more  than 
a-certain  whether  a  means  of  entry  existed ;  the  candle 
was  to  meet  a  contingency  which  he  did  not  expect  to 
arise. 

An  old,  little-used  lane  ran  close  under  the  end  tower, 
that  is  along  the  north  foot  of  Foughilotra  Castle,  and, 
therefore,  at  right  angles  to  the  western  front.  The 
steep  rock  under  the  tower  was  bare  nearly  to  its  foot, 
but  there  a  few  old  trees  stuck  gaunt,  and  apparently  dead 
branches,  through  a  smothering  overgrowth  of  ivy.  A 
little  farther  on  a  trench  or  dyke  ran  to  the  south  straight, 
and  facing  the  whole  western  face  of  the  hill  at  about  a 
distance  of  fifteen  yards.  The  dyke  was  probably  a 
remnant  of  the  original  defences  of  the  castle,  and  was 
marked  all  along  by  a  row  of  old  trees,  smothered  in  ivy 
like  those  under  the  tower.  The  space  between  it  and 
the  western  front  was  strewn  with  rock  and  stone,  which, 
if  not  natural  to  the  place,  had  fallen  from  above,  and, 
all  overgrown  with  dark  green  nettles  and  purple-leaved 
brambles,  looked  singularly  wild  and  forbidding 
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When  Mr.  D'Oyly  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  he  left  his 
bicycle  at  a  labourer's  house,  telling  the  people  in  it  that  as 
he  was  that  length  he  would  go  up  and  take  a  look 
round  the  country — the  lane  was  far  too  steep  and  rough 
for  the  machine.  When  they  told  him  there  was  nothing 
to  see  "  barrin'  the  ole  cas'le,"  he  said  that  he  might 
take  a  look  at  it,  too. 

Eeaching  the  top  of  the  lane,  which  was  just  at  the 
space  in  front  of  the  western  face  of  the  castle,  he  did 
exactly  as  he  said  he  would  do — took  a  look  at  the 
country.  Taking  his  case  from  his  pocket,  he  lit  a  care- 
fully-selected cigarette,  seated  himself  on  a  stone  with 
his  back  to  the  castle,  and,  smoking  meditatively,  took 
the  desired  look  over  the  wide  vista  of  parallelograms. 
The  view  was  apparently  sufaciently  interesting  to  detain 
him  through  the  smoking  of  a  second  carefully-selected 
cigarette. 

He  lit  a  third  before  he  lazily  turned  and  took  a  look 
at  the  castle,  the  western  face  of  it  in  view.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  space  under  it,  and  before  him,  and  the 
rough  spot  with  its  rank  growth  of  nettle  and  bramble 
seemed  enough  to  deter  the  most  enterprising  explorer. 
But  he  was  in  no  hurry ;  it  was  a  day  off  with  him.  He 
had  left  the  nice  little  cane  behind,  and  wisely,  having 
some  idea  of  what  was  before  him,  brought  a  stout  black- 
thorn stick  instead.  He  was  not  in  the  least  hurry,  and 
had  no  notion  of  exposing  his  delicate  and  delicately-clad 
person  to  the  nettles  and  brambles.  It  was  not  necessary. 
Keeping  under  the  rock  face,  he  found  he  could  get  above 
the  noisome  vegetation,  and  at  the  same  time  search  for 
what  he  was  really  looking  for,  some  trace  of  water 
filtering  down  the  rocks  from  above.  He  had  not  gone 
far  until  he  found  what  he  wanted,  only  too  much  of 
it.  In  fact,  some  trace  of  water  dripping  down  the  rock 
was  to  be  seen  every  few  yards,  and  in  every  possible 
direction.  From  above,  he  failed  to  recognise  what  was 
plain  enough  below,  that  the  rocks  were  marked  in  every 
direction  by  the  drip  of  water.  In  some  places  the  rock 
was  obviously  damper  than  in  others,  and  was  there 
clothed  in  moss,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  bare  and  dry,  though 
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water-uiarked.  He  leisurely  steppea  the  whole  length 
of  the  western  front  without  coming  across  what  he  had 
half  expected  to  find,  a  distinct  stream  coming  from  an 
inner  spring.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  to  allow  to  him- 
self that  the  drainage  might  be  effected  at  several  places. 

At  the  end  of  the  western  front  he  was  brought  to  a 
full  stop.  So  far  he  had  been  able,  with  care  and 
patience,  to  get  fiom  stone  to  stone,  pushing  aside  with 
his  stick  the  sprays  of  bramble  in  his  way.  A  glance  at 
the  southern  front,  however,  showed  at  once  that  he  could 
not  get  along  it  in  the  same  w^ay.  It  was  for  many 
yards  a  sheer  face  of  rock,  and  besides,  instead  of  the 
comparatively  level  place  left  un'^er  the  western  face,  the 
hill  descended  much  more  abruptly  and  into  a  wide  ditch, 
or,  rather,  pool,  full  of  water.  The  whole  of  this  steep 
descent  was  densely  overgrown  with  whins,  except  im- 
mediately under  the  rock  wall,  against  which  there  was 
a  rampant  thicket  of  bramble,  intermixed  with  fern. 
Further,  Mr.  D'Oyly  remarked  that  the  south  end  of  the 
castle  was  not  flush  with  the  rock  as  the  west  end  was. 
He  could,  indeed,  from  where  he  stood,  barely  see  the 
south  wall  of  the  building,  but  still  he  could  determine 
that  it  stood  back  a  good  many  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  But  the  south  end  of  the  castle  was  more 
completely  in  ruin  than  any  other  part  of  it,  and  all  he 
could  be  well  sure  of  was  that  the  western  wall  stoi^ped 
short  of  the  end  of  the  western  rock  front. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  sat  down — it  wa«s  not  hard  to  find  a  seat 
there,  stones  nicely  cushioned  wdth  moss  were  abundant. 
Mr.  D'Oyly  sat  down,  and — whistled  very  meditatively. 
Then  he  took  out  his  case,  selected  his  cigarette,  and, 
smoking,  looked  down  abstractedly  at  the  pool  under  him 
to  the  south. 

It  struck  him  all  at  once  that  the  water  in  the  pool 
was  black,  very  black,  indeed  very  like  the  water  in  a 
bog-bole.  The  transition  from  this  observation  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  actually  a  bog-hole  was  rapid.  As  he 
lazily  raised  his  eyes  from  the  pool,  he  saw  before  him 
a  perfectly  level  area,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  called  a 
bog  now,  was,  beyond  question,  such  within  recent  times. 
It  was   green  enough  now,  and  some  cattle  were  grazing 
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on  it,  but  it  was  intersected  by  long,  straight  ditches 
full  of  dark-hued  water,  and  there  were  actually  a  few 
stacks  of  cut  black  turf  scattered  here  and  there.  Yes, 
it  was  a  bog,  and  not  even  yet  altogether  reclaimed. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  thinking,  but  did  not  know  well  what 
he  was  thinking  about,  and,  of  course,  w^histled  ab 
stractedly.  Mental  physiologists  call  the  process  un 
conscious  cerebration,  and  it  sometimes,  not  always,  ends 
in  sudden  enlightenment,  by  laying  hold  on  some  clue 
which  directs  thought.  This  is  what  happened  now  to 
Mr.  D'Oyly. 

Looking  vaguely  round  the  leclaimed  bog,  something 
which  did  not  seem  quite  a  natural  feature  in  the 
landscape  caught  his  eye  at  the  extreme  w^estern  end  of 
the  level  area.  This  at  first  seemed  to  him  like  a  mere 
indistinct  line,  w^hich,  running  out  of  the  level,  curved 
round,  and  ascending  the  flank  of  the  hill,  came  directly 
towards  him.  It  w^as  only  at  the  first  glance  that  the 
thing  was  indistinct ;  the  second  look  and  it  resolved  itself 
into  the  trace  of  an  old,  disused  road,  running  from  the 
bog  right  up  under  the  castle.  Mr.  D'Oyly  did  not 
whistle  when  this  daw^ned  on  him,  he  said  aloud  : 

"  Old  duffers.  Wanted  water  to  fill  the  kettle  and  fire 
to  boil  it.     Of  course,  duffer  net  to  think  of  it." 

The  last  uncomplimentary  remark  was  applicable  only 
to  himself.  But  another  problem  immediately  presented 
itself  to  provoke  a  w^histle.  Once  the  old  road  was  de- 
termined  in  mind  it  was  quite  plain ;  cut  out  of  the  flank 
of  the  hill,  the  eye  could  follow^  it  from  where  it  began 
at  the  bog  edge,  exactly  up  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  D'Oyly 
was  sitting — that  is,  it  came  to  an  end  right  against  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice ;  just  as  if  it  was  intended 
to  enter  the  solid  rock.  The  problem  was  certainly  a 
perplexing  one. 

The  clerk  looked  again  and  again  at  the  curved  line  of 
old  road  ascending  towards  him  along  the  flank  of  the  long 
hill,  and  the  more  he  looked  the  more  plainly  distinct  it 
grew  to  his  eye.  Then  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  castle 
would  need  fuel  as  well  as  water,  and  the  bog  must  have 
been  the  source  from  which  they  got  it,  to  store  up  some- 
where   inside    the    building,    doubtless    in    underground 
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vaults,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  being  set  on  fire  by 
an  enemy.  He  bad  carefully  looked  for  traces  of  fire 
when  examining  it  with  Jinnyann,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  else  had  happened  to  it,  having 
been  burned  down  was  a  fate  it  had  escaped.  Then,  as 
access  to  the  assumed  vaults  was  easiest  on  the  western 
side,  there  was  reason  in  the  road  taking  the  course  it 
did.  But  now,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  faces  of  massive 
rock,  he  seemed  to  himself  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  of 
v/hich  the  unreal  is  as  much  a  part  as  the  real. 

Half  weary  of  looking  at  the  road  and  the  rocks,  his 
eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  at  the  place  he  was  sitting  at, 
and  then  it  struck  him  that  he  was  actually  on  the  road. 
The  block  which  served  him  as  a  seat  was  lying  on  it, 
hoving  probably  fallen  from  above.  But  there  were  many 
similar  blocks  all  along  the  course  he  had  followed  under 
the  western  wall,  and  looking  back  over  the  course,  he 
suddenly  grasped  the  fact  that  the  road  had  turned  to  the 
left  and  run  along  the  foot  of  the  western  front.  Just  a?" 
he  had  reahsed  the  trace  of  the  road  up  from  the  bog,  so 
now  he  realised  the  continuation  of  it  under  the  castle.  He 
called  himself  a  duffer  because  he  had  not  seen  at  once 
that  he  had  come  along  an  old  road  strewn  with  fallen 
rock;  but,  like  many  things  in  this  world,  it  was  plain 
only  when  found  out. 

The  discovery  of  this  road,  however,  did  not  bring  him 
any  nearer  to  an  entry  into  the  vaults  he  took  for  granted  ; 
the  road  ran  to  the  nort.h  end  of  the  hill,  which  he  had  not 
examined.  It,  however,  instructed  him  to  use  his  eyes. 
The  trace  of  the  road  from  the  bog,  and  the  trace  of  it 
under  the  castle,  being  both  plain  to  him  now,  he 
consciously  looked  for  some  similar  trace,  and  the  effort 
was  soon  rewarded  with  success.  At  about  three  yards  from 
the  end  of  the  western  wall,  and  directly  under  it,  a  line 
caught  his  eye,  which,  diverging  from  the  road,  ascended 
the  rock  side  in  zig-zag  fashion.  It  was  very  vague,  and 
obscured  by  droopingf  brambles,  but  still  he  said  to  himself 
he  would  try  it  before  giving  the  thing  up  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

When  he  followed  his  tracfi  for  a  little,  he  «oou  founri 
that  in  spite  of  brambles  and  fallen  rock  it  really  indicated 
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a  passable  and  once-used  track.  He  had  much  difficulty, 
however,  in  getting  along,  owing  to  the  droops  of  brambles 
hanging  down  in  his  way,  and  at  one  spot  was  brought  to 
a  full  stop  by  the  bramble  coming  down  not  only  from 
above,  but  growing  up  out  of  the  ground,  owing  to  an 
accumulation  of  soil  favourable  to  it.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  deterred.  Taking  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a 
knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  putting  on  the  gloves,  he  cut 
away  the  sprays  of  brambles,  and  with  a  little  patient 
effort  got  through  the  obstacle.  But  he  did  so  only  to 
find  himself  a  few  yards  beyond  it  facing  the  naked  rock, 
so  offensively  naked,  impenetrable,  and  unclimbable,  that 
all  there  was  left  him  to  do  was  to  whistle  at  it. 

When  he  found  he  could  do  nothing  more  he  turned, 
but  where  he  had  used  his  knife  before  he  found  he  had 
to  use  it  again.  The  aspect  from  which  he  now  ap- 
proached the  spot  being  more  from  above  than  at  first, 
he  saw  that  the  brambles  really  filled  in  a  cavity  under 
the  track  on  the  side  of  the  rock  w^all.  Over  this  cavity 
a  slab  of  rock  was  inclined,  which  now,  though  enveloped 
in  the  brambles,  he  saw  was  so  placed  artificially.  Almost 
as  soon  as.  he  determined  the  existence  of  the  cavity,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  old  wooden  door,  not  placed  as  a 
door  uslially  is,  but  standing  in  among  the  brambles..  By 
using  his  stick  and  knife,  he  soon  found  that  the  door  was 
loose,  detached,  and  rotten,  and  that  the  brambles  were 
growing  into  a  passage  into  the  rock  behind  it.  He  did 
not  whistle— he  had  found,  at  last,  what  he  had  been 
looking  for. 

A  little  patient  work  with  his  knife,  and  he  had  first 
the  cavity,  and  then  the  passage  cleared,  so  that  he  could 
go  in.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry.  He  put  his  knife 
back  into  his  pocket,  took  off  his  much-damaged  ploves, 
and  consulted  his  case  for  a  cigarette,  which  he  leisurely 
smoked,  glancing  now  and  then  into  the  dark  passage. 
He  was  pleased  that  he  had  escaped  defeat. 

Then,  the  cigarette  being  smoked,  he  made  a  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  the  passage,  as  far  as  the  day- 
light entering  it  allowed.  He  found  on  goin?  in  the 
rock  wall  continued  as  far  as  he  could  see  on  his  left,  but 
on  his  ri^ht,  when  two  feet  of  rock  were  passed  a  recess 
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into  which  black  turf  was  built.  But  almost  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  wall  of  turf  he  saw  something  else, — a  dark 
brown  skull  resting  on  the  turf,  level  with  his  face,  and 
with  some  long  bones  lying  about  it. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  nodded  familiarly  to  the  skull. 

"Half  expected  the  company.  Scarecrow.  Not 
frighten  me." 

Then,  seeing  he  could  not  go  far  into  the  interior  with- 
out light,  he  took  the  candle  he  had  thoughtfully  provided 
himself  with,  fixed  it  by  means  of  his  knife  in  a  piece 
of  turf,  so  as  not  to  soil  his  fingers,  and,  Hghting  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  exploration.  But  before  he  went 
a  step  further  he  politely  nodded  again  at  the  skull  in 
front  of  him. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

MR.    D'OYLY   whistles   UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

It  has  to  be  set  to  Mr.  D'Oyly's  credit  that  he  asked 
himself  the  questions  v/hich  he  never  dreamed  of  putting 
to  others,  but,  hke  many  men  of  his  turn  of  mind,  only 
to  find  that  he  could  not  give  them  satisfactory  answers. 
When  he  entered  that  dark  passage  he  had  lit  on  and 
saw  facing  him  the  skull,  browned  with  the  age  which 
comes  even  to  dead  bones,  he  asked  himself  the  pertinent 
question  what  had  brought  him  to  such  a  place,  to  the 
obvious  detriment  of  his  second  best  suit  of  clothes.  The 
answer  he  gave  himself  was  not  satisfactory,  since  it  sug- 
gested that  he  was  acting  under  vague  impulse  instead  of 
having  a  definite  object  before  him.  He  liked  to  think 
that  he  consciously  governed  his  actions,  and  had  not  yet 
learned  that  men  would  do  very  little,  indeed,  if  they 
waited  on  such  government. 

He  had  no  quite  clear  object  in  coming  to  Foughilotra. 
He  w^as  not  the  man  to  put  credence  in  the  stories  current 
in  the  country  of  treasure  buried  under  the  old  castle ; 
he  did  not  believe  such  stories,  because  it  was  his  nature 
not   to   beheve   them.        He   just  knew   enough   about 
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Foughilotra  to  wish  to  know  more,  but  when  pursuit  of 
such  knowledge  brought  him  into  that  dark  underground 
passage  he  began  to  find  that  the  object  was  governing 
him  in  a  w^ay  he  never  intended  it  should ,  and  might  lead 
him  he  could  not  conceive  w^here.  When  he  had  ascer- 
tained his  immediate  object,  the  existence  of  the  under- 
ground vaults,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  turned  and  gone 
home  only  for  that  skull.  The  skull  challenged  him ; 
it  would  not  turn  him ;  he  would  see  the  thing  out  now, 
at  least,  as  far  as  at  present  might  be  convenient  to  hirn- 
self.  It  roused  a  defiant  humour  of  adventure  in 
him. 

So  he  lit  his  candle,  nodded  at  the  skull,  and  went  on. 
Almost  immediately  he  found  some  steps  in  front  of  hiri2 . 
These  he  ascended,  looking  carefully  at  every  step,  even 
testing  it  with  his  foot  before  he  trusted  himself  to  them, 
for  they  were  made  of  turf,  not  stone.  The  immediate 
effect  of  going  up  these  steps  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
dayhght  coming  in  from  the  entry  to  the  passage,  and 
at  the  top,  about  ten  steps  up,  the  darkness  w^as  so  intense 
that  his  light  seemed  to  penetrate  only  a  few  feet  about 
him.  He  felt  now  that  he  was  standing  on  stone,  coated 
with  dust;  he  brought  his  hght  down,  indeed,  to  the 
ground  and  carefully  inspected  it  before  taking  a  single 
step  forward.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  such  step 
until  he  had  allowed  his  eyes  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity.  He  was  sensible,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  that 
he  was  in  some  large  space,  a  supposition  he  confirmed 
by  raising  his  light  and  turning  it  about  in  every  direction. 
He  noted  that  the  air  in  the  place,  though  it  had  a  faint 
peculiar  smoky  smell,  was  otherwise  free  and  pure.  That 
suggested  to  him  the  natural  inference  that  there  was 
some  open  exit  to  the  floor  of  the  ruin  above,  a  suggestion 
which  gave  him  something  to  look  for. 

As  his  eyes  became  accommodated  to  the  dim  light  his 
candle  threw  out,  he  saw  he  was  in  a  kind  of  gallery, 
running  to  right  and  left  of  him,  to  be  lost  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  wall  in  front  pierced  in  two  places,  within  such 
range  of  vision  as  he  had,  by  two  arched  doorways.  He 
knew  by  his  observation  outside  that  he  was  nearly  under 
the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  the  castle  and  facing 
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east.  He  knew,  too,  from  the  extent  of  the  building, 
that  he  might  very  easily  get  lost  if  the  underground 
vaults  corresponded,  and  particularly  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  his  candle. 

But  he  remembered  that  nod  of  his  to  the  skull,  and 
went  methodically  to  w^ork.  He  determined  as  well  as 
he  could  the  exact  place  he  was  at,  so  as  to  be  able,  even 
in  the  dark,  to  reach  the  passage  he  had  entered  by. 
Then  he  crept  along  the  wall  to  his  right,  taking  it  to 
guide  him  should  he  have  to  return  the  way  he  came. 
He  not  only  inspected  every  step  he  made,  but  kept  count 
in  his  mind  of  the  distance  he  went.  His  courage  was 
certainly  qualified  by  an  admirable  instinct  of  caution. 
When  he  had  gone  twenty  yards  he  sat  down  on  a  con- 
venient stone  to  use  his  eyes  as  far  as  they  could  be  used. 
He  saw  the  opposite  wall  much  plainer  now.  It  was  of 
solid  masonry,  and  over  against  him  there  was  another 
doorway  or  entry  into  a  passage  into  which  he  could  not 
see.  As  his  eyes  found  so  little  to  do,  he  thought, 
which,  however,  only  meant  his  calling  himself  mentally 
a  duffer  to  be  groping  about  there  with  no  intelligible 
object  in  view. 

No  matter.  He  got  up  and  went  on  another  twenty 
yards,  and  then  stopped,  catching  the  sound  of  trickhng 
w^ater — of  water  dropping  into  water.  A  few  paces 
farther  his  eye  caught  a  gleam  of  light  before  him,  which 
resolved  itself  into"  his  candle  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  water.  In  fact,  a  small  pool  of  water  lay  right  across 
his  path,  so  narrow  that  it  w^as  spanned  by  a  plank.  The 
plank  seemed  to  invite  him  to  walk  across  it,  but  it  was 
an  invitation  he  declined.  He  had  not  come  so  far  with- 
out noting  that  the  whole  place  had  the  air  of  having  been 
deserted  for  a  great  many  years  by  mankind.  ^  He  had 
seen  at  one  place  a  spade,  rake,  and  what  is  called  a 
"  graip,"  resting  against  the  wall,  just  as  they  had  been 
left  by  whoever  had  owned  them.  The  dust  which  coated 
these  implements  had  not  the  usual  form  of  dust ;  it 
rather  reminded  him  of  the  way  snow  gathers  on  a  stick ; 
it  was  piled  up  on  them,  and  a  touch  from  him  brought 
it  down  in  a  cloud.  It  was  the  same  with  the  walls— 
thev   were    coated   with   dust,    which    even    his   passage 
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through  the  place  disturbed.     That  plank  was  coated  with 
dust,  too,  and  for  all  he  knew  might  be  rotten. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  little  pool  he  saw  by  raising 
his  light  that  the  aspect  of  the  place  changed.  A  low 
rampart  of  some  dark  stuff,  about  four  feet  high,  faced 
him,  resting  on  the  wall  to  his  right  which  had  guided 
him  so  far,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  pool,  to  end  in 
an  entry  on  the  left.  The  black  stuff  seemed,  as  he 
actually  found  it  to  be,  turf  mould  and  rotted  brushwood, 
thrown  over  and  against  stacked  turf  sods. 

Unwilling  to  trust  himself  to  the  plank  or  to  venture 
from  the  wall  to  his  right,  he  found  that  by  keeping  close 
to  the  wall  he  could  get  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pool.  There  was  barely  room  to  pass  between  the  wail 
and  pool,  but  still  he  found  he  could  do  it,  and  was  soon 
in  a  level  narrow  space  in  front  of  the  built-up  rampart 
of  turf.  Then  raising  up  his  light  he  saw  that  there 
was  another  level  space  on  the  top  of  the  turf,  extending 
back  farther  than  his  hght  served  to  fully  disclose  to 
him. 

In  this  space,  lying  in  a  disordered  heap,  as  if  hurriedly 
thrown  there,  he  was  able  to  discern  a  pile  of  old  fur- 
niture, tables,  chairs,  a  couple  of  bedsteads  with  rotted 
mattresses,  and  even  shreds  of  bed-clothes.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  pile  of  many  different  articles,  many  of  them 
half  buried  in  dust  and  mould,  which  had  the  character 
he  had  observed  already,  of  not  having  been  disturbed  by 
even  a  breath  of  air  for  a  lengthened  period.  Some  of 
the  furniture  appeared  made  of  dark  oak,  but  it  struck 
him  as  belonging  in  general  to  what  may  be  found  in 
farmhouses  of  the  lower  class,  only  it  was  certainly  old, 
very  old,  antiquated,  indeed,  in  form. 

As  Mr.  D'Oyly's  eyes  passed  searchingly  from  object  to 
ob^'ect  he  thought  he  saw  rather  far  back  what  appealed 
directly  to  the  clerk's  mind  in  him — a  brass-bound 
mahogany  desk.  That  it  was  either  brass-bound  or 
mahogany  was  a  mere  hypothesis,  owing  to  the  dust,  but 
it  was  a  desk,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  of 
the  kind  familiar  to  him.  Now  a  desk  sugcrests  papers, 
and  a  desk  thrown  aside  in  a  hurry  might  contain  papers — 
valuable  papers.       When  this  occurred  to   Mr.  P'Ovly 
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he  did  not  call  himself  a  duffer;  on  the  contrary,  ho  was 
glad  he  had  nodded  to  that  skull  and  gone  on. 

To  get  at  the  desk  he  had  to  get  upon  the  turf  and  go 
into  the  recess.  As  the  rampart  was  only  four  feet  or 
so  high,  that  was  easy  to  do.  As  he  got  up  on  the  plat- 
form, covered  over  with  a  kind  of  decayed  mould,  the  dust 
began  to  descend  silently  in  heavy  clouds  from  the  old 
furniture.  It  came  down  on  his  boots  and  trousers,  and 
he  did  not  like  it,  being  particular  as  to  his  raiment,  but 
manfully  accepted  it  as  part  of  his  adventure,  which  now, 
with  the  desk  before  him,  had  an  object  more  definite 
than  that  impertinent  skull  had  furnished.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  thougn  the  desk  was  in  his  mind,  a  smell,  faint 
indeed,  but  still  quite  perceptible,  by  some  recondite 
association  of  ideas,  suggested  to  him  M'Elligot's  old- 
established  inn  in  Glenloughan,  and  Wee  Mon  Oins' 
company. 

Down  came  the  dust  on  him  as  he  approached  the  desk. 
Was  there  ever  such  dust,  dust  so  thick  and  with  such 
a  smell !     But  a  few  steps  and  he  was  at  it.     Yes,  it  was 
a  desk,  a  mahogany,  brass-bound  desk,  just  what  it  ought 
to  be,  an  orthodox,  business-like  clerk's  desk,  not  one  of 
those  mother-o' -pearl  studded  articles  ladies  treasure  their 
billet-doux  in.       This  Mr.  D'Oyly  found  to  be  the  case 
by  touching  it  w^ith  his  foot  to  get  it  freed  of  dust.      The 
touch  was  a  gentle  one,  but  it  did  more  than  knock  ofl' 
dust ;  the  desk  separated  in  spite  of  its  solid  look  and 
brass  binding,  at  places,  into  its  original  parts.     Another 
gentle  touch  left  it  not  only  open,  but  broken.       Mr. 
D'Oyly  stooped  down  to  examine  it,  and  then  he  noticed 
that  it  had  that  pecuhar  smell  about  it,  too— not  exactly  a 
perfume.       There  was  a  glass  ink-bottle,  the  ink  in  it  a 
dry,  black  crust,   a  number  of  goose-quill  pens,   some 
stubby  from  use,  others  just  as  made.      There  was  a  pen- 
knife, sealing-wax,  and  two  engraved  seals.      These  last 
the  clerk  transferred  to  his  pocket  at  once.      In  the  upper 
part  of  the  desk  there  were  some  sheets  of  paper  and 
a  folded  newspaper,  which  went  after  the  seals  into  his 
pocket.     But  the  desk  had  a  bottom  drawer,  of  course- 
it  was  quite  apparent,  made  no  secret  of  itself,  had  a 
prominent  brass  handle.       To  get  at  the  drawer  Mr. 
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D'Oyly  had  to  lay  down  his  Hght,  which  he  did  vrith  his 
habitual  caution,  putting  it  on  a  piece  of  wood  close  to 
him,  so  that  it  w^ould  not  topple  over,  and  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  falling  dust.  Then  he  opened  the  drawer 
easily  enough,  and  there  it  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a  legal-looking  packet  of  papers,  nicely  tied  up  with  red 
tape — well,  tape  which  had  been  red  once  upon  a 
time. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  took  the  packet  carefully  in  his  hands,  then 
as  carefully  laid  it  down,  and  went  on  with  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  broken  desk.  Finding,  however,  nothing 
more  to  which  he  could  attach  any  value,  he  took  up  the 
packet  again,  rose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  pocket-book  out 
of  his  pocket,  took  off  its  Indian  rubber  band,  and  putting 
the  packet  he  had  found  in  the  book,  drew  the  band  over 
them.  Then  he  stood  up  straight— he  was  always 
straight,  but  now  a  little  straighter  than  usual,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  such  a  duffer  after  all. 

At  the  instant,  with  the  pocket-book  and  packet  in  his 
hand,  he  suddenly  and  almost  noiselessly  felt  himself  sub- 
siding into  the  ground.  No  !  into  water.  No,  no  !  into 
a  fluid  that  at  the  same  time  both  burned  and  froze  his 
tender  skin,  and  had  such  a  suffocating  smell— poof  1  poof  1 
Instinctively  he  threw  out  his  arms  to  save  himself,  but 
when  down  in  the  fluid  well  over  his  middle  bis  feet 
touched  bottom,  and  recovering  his  presence  of  mind  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  hole  he  had  fallen  into.  He  saw 
now  that  he  had  been  standing  on  the  top  of  a  cask  or 
barrel,  covered  over  by  mould,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
barrel  had  broken  under  him.  He  saw  also  that  the 
barrel  was  broken  and  the  stuff  in  it  was  soaking  inco  the 
mould  about.  These  observations  only  took  him  an  in- 
stant to  make.  He  picked  up  his  pocket-book,  which  he 
had  dropped,  and  was  reaching  for  his  candle,  when  Fate 
overtook  him  with  even  a  worse  blow. 

A  cloud  of  dust  descended  somewhere  from  above,  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault  perhaps,  down  on  the  candle  and  the 
broken  barrel.  Immediately  a  tongue  of  white  flame  shot 
up  high  into  the  dust,  and  lurid  purple  sheets  of  hght 
flashed  from  point  to  point  along  the  ground.  The  next 
moment  Mr.  D'Oyly,  whose  clothes  were  saturated  with 
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the  fluid  in  the  barrel,  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  the 
lurid  flame,  reaching  above  his  head.  If  Jinny ann  had 
seen  him  at  the  moment  she  would  certainly  have  taken 
him  for  a  spirit. 

But  he  proved  himself  a  man  under  the  danger.  He 
rushed  to  the  rampart,  jumped  first  to  the  ground,  and 
then,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  into  the  middle  of 
the  pool  in  front  of  it.  He  could  swim,  but  that  was 
not  necessary;  the  pool  was  quite  shallow,  and  he  was 
out  of  it  at  the  other  side  in  a  moment,  safe,  though 
singed  and  burned  about  the  face.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
a  state  of  discomfort,  but  to  that  was  added  a  sense  of 
discomfiture  against  which  his  spirit  rebelled.  He 
stood  and  whistled.  It  was  painful  for  him  to  whistle — 
his  lips  were  slightly  burnt,  but  still  he  stood  and  whistled 
in  a  rather  absurdly  defiant  manner.  He  seemed, 
indeed,  half  inclined  to  go  back,  but  then,  although  there 
was  no  conflagration,  every  now  and  then  great  lurid 
flames  shot  up  and  died  down  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been.  He  whistled  once  more,  and  then  slowly,  and 
with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could  assume  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back  along  the 
wall  until  he  ^reached  the  place  he  had  come  into  the 
vaults  by,  a  flash  of  faint  fight  every  now  and  then  from 
behind  being  scarcely  necessary  to  guide  him. 

Coming-  down  to  where  he  had  left  his  bicvcle,  he  got 
on  it  unobserved,  and  had  an  uncomfortable  ride  home. 

He  had  dropped  his  pocket-book  and  the  packet  of 
letters  he  had  bound  to  it,  either  as  he  jumped  the  rampart 
or  vv^hen  he  had  plunged  into  the  pool. 

At  the  very  mom^ent  he  was  on  the  space  before  the 
pool,  and  before  he  had  made  the  plunge,  although  en- 
veloped in  flame,  he  had  noted  a  dark  figure  coming 
forward  in  the  entry  at  the  far  side  of  the  rampart. 
Black  as  night,  it  seemed  to  be  coming  towards  him,  and 
even  while  in  the  water  he  was  calculating  on  having  to 
meet  a  new  danger.  But  as  he  was  emerging  from  his 
bath  he  saw  only'its  back ;  it  had  turned  and  receded  into 
a  blackness  as  dark  as  itself.  The  water  of  the  pool  was 
so  icily  cold  that  it  made  Mr.  D'Oyly  shiver,  but  that 
did  not  account  for  the  coolness  with  which  he  stood  and 
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whistled  through  his  singed  moustache  over  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  ghostly  figure. 

But  as  he  rode  home,  for  the  time,  at  least,  that 
abominable  smell  clinging  about  him  was  what  he  felt 
most.  Poof  !  poof !  !  he  smelled  like  a  beastly  sot ;  the 
ducking  in  the  pool  only  seemed  to  bring  out  the  smell's 
detestable  qualities.  Mr.  D'Oyly  was  as  jDarticular  as 
a  fine  lady  about  his  person.  He  did  not  mind  so  much 
being  wet  through;  the  water  of  that  pool,  though  icy 
cold ,  was  clean  and  pure ;  it  was  that  smell  about  him 
that  sickened  him. 

But  he  whistled,  or  tried  to  whistle,  every  now  and 
then,  through  his  singed  moustache  and  scorched  lips,  as 
he  hurried  home  to  purify  himself.  It  was  his  way.  He 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  as  soon  as  he 
could  and  look  for  his  pocket-book  and — defy  Fate.  The 
book  might  easily  escape  notice  and  the  flames,  par- 
ticularly if  it  had  fallen  into  the  pool. 

This  was  on  a  Wednesday,  and  his  work  would  not 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  until  Saturday.  As 
far  as  his  pocket-book  was  concerned,  he  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  any  search  for  it.  Friday  morning's  post 
brought  him  a  packet,  inside  of  which  he  found  it,  and  a 
letter  written  in  imitation  of  print,  which  ran  as  follows :— - 
"Sir — Enclosed  is  your  pocket-book  ;  the  packet  of  papers 
bound  along  with  it  I  retain,  my  title  to  it  being,  at  least, 
as  good  as  yours.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a 
number  of  persons  engaged  a  great  many  years  ago  in 
ilhcit  distillation,  on  being  taken  or  forced  to  fly  the 
country,  left  barrels  of  poteen  concealed  in  the  vaults 
under  Foughilotra.  You  seem  to  have  broken  one  of  these 
barrels  and  set  fire  to  its  contents.  You  and  I  are  prob- 
ably the  only  persons  who  know  of  these  vaults.  On  the 
te\Y  occasions  I  venture  into  them  I  keep  to  paths  known 
to  me.  The  place  has  many  dangerous  holes,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  should  add  your  bones  to  those  already 
in  them.     This  from  A  Friend. 

When  Mr.  D'Oyly  read  this  he  whistled  as  usual,  and 
then  silently  made  up  his  mind  to  defer  for  the  present, 
at  least,  returning  to  the  vaults.  There  was  something 
to  be  done  overground  first. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   POKESHINS-LYND   ALLIANCE. 

Mrs.  Lynd's  expenence  of  life  did  not  qualify  her  to 
uuderstaud  the  professional  dramatist ;  she  not  only  failed 
to  understand  Pokeshins,  but  rather  absurdly  misunder- 
stood him,  which  Jinnyann,  with  quicker  insight,  did  not 
do. 

Yet  Mrs.  Lynd  was  an  actress  herself,  it  might  even 
be  said,  a  iDrofessional  actress.  She  was  a  professional 
mendicant,  or,  as  she  would  say,  '"  looked  her  bit  in  the 
country."  It  is  a  vocation  which  requires  histrionic 
ability,  and  her  success  in  it  showed  she  had  such  abihty. 
She  looked  so  little  like  a  beggar-woman  that  no  one 
thought  of  her  as  one;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  those 
who  came  to  know  her  somehow  got  to  know  that  their 
good  name  in  the  country  was  not  altogether  independent 
of  her  good  word.  Like  other  formulas  of  lofty  ethical 
principle,  the  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive too  often  meets  only  verbal  assent,  and  still  more 
often  dispensation,  on  grounds  of  want  of  fitting  occasion 
for  its  practical  exercise.  It  was  Mrs.  Lynd's  art  to 
allow  no  opening  for  any  such  dispensation  in  her  case ; 
she  could  patronise  those  who  were  blessed  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  to  her,  and  no  difficulties  could  deter  her 
from  acting  the  part  of  an  advocate  for  them.  It  was, 
indeed,  blessed  to  give  to  one  from  whom  so  much  was 
received. 

If  she  did  not  understand  Pokeshins  as  a  professional 
dramatist  she  understood  him  from  another  point  of  view. 
From  the  time  he  had  come  to  Foughilotra,  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  at  which  our  story  commenced,  he  had 
repaid  the  light  service  he  had  required  from  her  with 
such  liberality  that  the  pursuit  of  her  vocation  had  be- 
come for  her  an  amusement,  or  an  indulgence  of  habit 
rather   than   a   necessity.       But   this   placed   her   in   a 
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difficult  position.  He  was  so  unintelligible  to  her,  so 
unlike  anyone  she  had  ever  come  across,  that  she  was 
under  the  settled  conviction  that  he  was  not  "  conny," 
and  would  have  suspected  his  service  if  it  had  given  any 
o]3ening  for  suspicion.  But  that  it  did  not  do,  and  not 
only  his  liberality,  but  his  gentleness,  ended  in  making 
her  bestow  on  him,  half  against  her  will,  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  she  reserved  for  patrons  w^ho  were 
"conny,"  even  though  wanting  in  other  respects. 

The  material  point  for  us,  how^ever,  is  that  Poke  shins 
seemed  to  understand  Mrs.  Lynd.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  her  mind  on  the  few^  matters  of  interest 
common  to  both  of  them.  Thus  when  he  rather  suddenly 
developed  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Oins'  family, 
he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  introduce  the  topic  to  Mrs. 
Lynd  and  listen  to  her,  his  difficulty  being  to  follow  a 
somewhat  involved  style  of  narrative. 

"  Me  mother  was  Oins  be  her  own  name,  an'  cousin 
not  far  out  till  the  Wee  Mon's  father,  Malcolm.  In  her 
young  days  she  wen'  out  till  service  wi'  the  M'Combes', 
be  the  lough  shore.  There  she  fell  in  wi'  Hugh  Fearon 
an'  got  married  on  him,  though  she  was  a  Presbyterin 
an'  he  a  Catholic.  She  never  had  but  meself,  an'  al- 
lowed me  father  till  take  me  till  chapel  wi'  him,  though 
goin'  till  meetin'  herself  all  her  days  when  she  ?rent 
anywhere." 

The  two  were  sitting  by  themselves  in  Mrs.  Lynd's 
house.  Pokeshins  did  not  take  as  much  interest  as  the 
old  woman  in  these  distinctions  of  religion,  but,  to  keep 
up  the  conversation,  expanded  the  palms  of  his  hands 
before  the  frugal  fire,  and  remarked  : 

"  In  such  cases,  Mrs.  Lynd,  the  woman  turns  the  man 
as  a  rule." 

"  The  Oins,"  was  the  answer,  "  is  ever  stubborn  in 
their  own  way,  not  to  be  turned  till  the  right  or  lef,  but 
giv'  their  own  way,  they're  giv'  none  to  force  their  way 
on  others.  Me  mother,  bein'  an  Oins,  never  forced  her 
way  on  her  mon,  an'  he  come  till  take  pattern  be  her." 

"  There  might  have  been  difference  of  opinion,  Mrs. 
Lynd,  between  your  parents  as  to  the  way  you  should  be 
brought  up." 
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"  Me  father  died  of  the  fever  ere  I  was  wee  Jinnyann's 
years,  an'  me  mother  could  have  taken  me  her  way  if 
she  so  willed  it,  but  she  lef  me  free  out  of  respec'  till 
her  mon,  an'  he  dead  an'  gone.  But  the  trouble  would 
have  come  if  I'd  gone  an'  offered  till  turn  her." 

"  Which,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Lynd,  you  never  tried  to 
do." 

"  No,  it  never  crossed  me  min'  them  days,  an'  now  I've 
no  b'lief  in  turnin'  an'  turncoats  one  w,ay  no  more  nor 
d'other.  Me  mother  wove,  all  the  Oins  bein'  bred  up 
till  the  weavin'.  An'  she  kep'  fowl,  an',  bein'  fit,  I  did 
wee  turns  wi'  the  neighbours,  an'  it  took  us  all  our  time 
till  live.  When  that's  the  case  wi'  people  they're  not  so 
overly  ready  to  differ,  but  jes'  let  things  stan'  as  they 
are." 

"  Perhaps — in  some  cases." 

Pokeshins'  tone  vv^as  significant  of  much  doubt. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,"  Mrs.  Lynd  said,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  dignity  which  Pokeshins  might  envy,  "  but  me 
'sperience  is  that  people  is  mild-like  an'  forbearin'  till 
other  in  bad  an'  not  to  be  stud  in  good  times.  In  me 
young  days  the  times  was  bad,  an'  there  was  no  upsettin' 
an'  overbearin'  setch  as  has  till  oe  stud  now." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Lynd,  it's  not  allowed  that  the  times  are 
good  nov/." 

"An'  that's  jes'  where  what  I  ses  has  its  meanin'. 
It's  them  that  desn't  know  bad  times  an'  har'  till  live 
in  that's  not  to  be  stud,  wi'  their  wantin'  the  livin'  of 
princes — it's  bowin'  down  till  be  others  they're  a-lookin' 
an'  not  their  livin'  the  same  as  them  as  good  as  them. 
They  never  res's  till  they  makes  the  times  bad  for  their- 
selves,  an'  the  same  is  a  mercy." 

"  I  have  only  heard,  Mrs.  Lj^nd,  of  the  bad  times  in 
Ireland,  and  you  seem  to  have  lived  through  them." 

Pokeshins  said  this  with  the  object  of  leading  the  old 
woman  on. 

"  It's  for  some  till  look  back  on  their  young  days,  an* 
min'  no  wan'  of  bit  or  sup,  but  the  same  is  not  for  me. 
Me  father,  I  tole  ye,  died  of  the  fever  an'  me  under 
Jinnyann's  years.  It  would  be  nearder  truth  till  say  he, 
bein'  sick  an'  not  able  till  work,  died  of  starvation  an' 
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wan'  of  care.  Then,  bein'  not  twenty,  I  was  married 
on  Dennie  Lynd,  a  neighbour  boy,  an'  in  eighteen 
months  after  he  died  the  same  way,  an'  me  wee  one  after 
him  on  me  breast  that  had  nothin'  for  it.  It  happened 
scores  in  me  knowin',  the  same,  but  it's  not  proud  they 
are  the  hke  is  not  every  day  now — their  pride  desn't  take 
that  turn." 

Mrs.  Lynd  was  silent,  and  Pokeshins,  with  his  hands 
before  the  fire,  respected  the  grave  pause. 

"  I  worked  me  day's  work  wi'  the  neighbours  when 
work  there  was  for  me,"  the  old  woman  w^ent  on,  "  an' 
me  mother  wove  an'  wove,  an'  withal  it  was  a  poor 
livin'  we  had,  not  a  penny  to  carry  from  one  day  till 
another.  Then  me  mother,  an'  she  not  so  old  either, 
took  rheumatics,  an'  could  weave  none,  an'  there  was 
nothin'  lef  but  the  road  an'  the  neighbours'  charity  for 
us." 

Another  pause.     Pokeshins  was  a  judicious  listener. 

"  When  it  came  to  that  pass,  me  mother  up  an'  ses 
she'd  go  back  till  Oiubtown,  where  she  was  reared,  an' 
Malcolm,  that's  the  Wee  Mon's  father,  giv'  her  this 
house — sixpence  a  week,  to  be  paid  if  asked  for.  He 
was  the  best,  Malcolm,  an'  the  Vv^ee  Mon,  took  all  roun', 
is  not  a  bad  mon." 

Wee  Mon  Oins  had  resented  Pokeshins  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  end  tower  without  asking  his  leave,  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  castle  was  on  his  land, 
and,  therefore,  his  property.  When  sober,  he  took  the 
old  man's  kindness  to  Jinnyann  as  a  sort  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  claim,  but  when  drunk  he  used  every 
particular  grievance  he  entertained  against  anyone  to 
illustrate  his  opinion  of  the  utter  depravity  of  human 
society,  exclusive  of  the  Oins.  But  Pokeshins  kept  him 
at  arm's  length,  never  spoke  to  him,  avoided  him,  which 
was  easy  to  do  with  one  so  unsocial  and  taciturn  as  the 
Wee  Mon  in  his  usual  state.  The  two  had  lived  together 
as  close  neighbours  for  two  years  without  any  inter- 
course, beyond  a  nod  from  Pokeshins  when  they  happened 
to  meet.  Mrs.  Lynd  did  not  know  how  Pokeshins  re- 
garded the  Wee  Mon,  but  deemed  it  her  duty  to  defend 
the  last  "  took  all  roun'."       In  general,  her  defence  of 
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her  patrons   demanded   that   she   should   take   them   all 
round. 

"  Taken  all  round,  Mrs.  Lynd,  Wee  Mon  Oins  seems 
to  have  acted,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  part  of  a 
fcvther  to  Jinnyann,  and,  of  course,  he  is  not  her  father. 
I  give  him  credit  for  that." 

"An'  so  ye  may;  but  what  would  be  the  Wee  Mon 
wantin'  Jinnyann?  He  be  to  be  los'  but  for  her.  He 
breaks  out  bad  in  turns,  but  she  knows  the  way  of  him, 
an'  keeps  him  in  some  boun's.  I  do  bleeve  he  has  that 
regar'  till  her  that,  whiles,  he  keeps  from  goin' out  by© 
an'  a-lossin'  hisself  jes'  to  please  her." 

*'  But,  Mrs.  Lynd,  the  child  is  being  lost  herself.  She 
deserves  consideration.  The  association  of  a  mere  child 
with  such  a  man  is  not  desirable." 

"  That  may  all  be,  but  the  wee  girl  is  like  many  another 
in  the  worl',  set  down  in  her  place  as  ordained  from 
above,  an'  be  to  accep'  her  lot  as  all  of  us  have  till  do,  an* 
make  the  bes'  of  it.  An'  the  chile  is  well  incHned.  I'll 
say  that  for  her;  there's  no  repinin'  in  her." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Lynd,"  said  Pokeshins,  assuming  a  con- 
fidential tone,  "  she  is  satisfied  with  her  lot,  but  she 
knows  no  better,  has  no  idea  of  getting  out  of  it,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  means,  as  she  grows  older,  sinking  even 
lower  than  she  is.  I  am  troubled  about  the  girl,  Mrs. 
Lynd." 

This  was  something  quite  new  to  Mrs.  Lynd,  and  she 
peered  into  the  fire  in  a  thoughtful  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  speaker's  mind. 

"  When  I  came  to  Foughilotra,  Mrs.  Lynd,"  and 
Pokeshins'  tone  became  more  confidential,  appeahng 
even  to  the  old  woman's  sympathies,  "  I  thought  only  of 
ending  my  days  in  the  place,  and  was  willing  to  die, 
caring  not  how  soon  my  hour  should  come.  Now  I 
desire  to  live.  I  want  to  live  because  I  have  come  to 
care  for  Jinnyann  as  I  never  thought  I  could  come  to  care 
for  anyone  again  in  this  world.  I  love  the  girl — she 
made  me  love  her,  and  I  want  to  save  her  from  what 
is  before  her  if  she  is  left  uncared  for.  I'll  live  now, 
Mrs.  Lynd,  to  save  her," 

"  An'  what  would  ye  propose  doin'  wi'  the  chile?" 
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Mrs.  Lynd's  tone  expressed  doubt,  if  not  suspicion. 

"  I  wish  to  make  a  lady  of  her,  Mrs.  Lynd,  with  your 
help." 

"  Not  takin'  other  things  into  accoun',  that  would  stan' 
in  need  of  money  till  do?" 

"  I  have  money,  Mrs.  Lynd ;  enough,  at  least,  to  help 
Jinnyann  on  a  step  or  two.  The  difficulty  is  to  use  the 
money  so  as  to  best  serve  her.  She  would  need  to  be 
put  to  a  school,  or  with  a  lady  who  would  undertake  her 
education." 

Mrs.  Lynd  peered  straight  before  her  into  the  fire,  and 
said,  after  some  hesitating  thought  : 

"  D'ye  think  ladies  is  made  be  money  an'  eddication?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Lynd;  if  there  was  not  in  Jinnyann  what 
education  and  money  could  not  give  I  would  have  no 
desire  that  she  should  be  a  lady." 

Mrs.  Lynd,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to  be  irresolute, 
but  said  after  a  pause  : 

"  Seemin'ly  ye  fin'  in  the  wee  girl  somethin'  fittin' 
her  to  be  a  lady  if  she's  giv'  the  chance." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Lynd.  I  am  sure  you  see  something  out 
of  the  common  in  Jinnyann  yourself.  You  are  out  of 
the  common  yourself.  You  are  a  verv  sharp  woman, 
Mrs.  Ljnd." 

The  old  woman,  however,  rather  showed  irresolution 
and  hesitation  than  sharpness  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  had  something  to  say,  but  had  trouble  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  say  it. 

"I  tole  ye,  whiles,  things  to  fin'  ye  pay  small  heed 
tome.      I  tole  ye " 

But  Mrs.  Lynd  stopped  in  a  fit  of  caution  or  irresolu- 
tion. Mr.  Pokeshins  knew,  however,  that  confidences 
beget  confidences. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Lynd,  I  paid  no  attention  to  many  things 
you  told  me,  because,  as  I  said,  I  had  no  interest  in  life. 
I  thought  only  of  myself  and  my  rheumatism,  till 
Jinnyann  made  me  think  of  her." 

"  I  allow  it's  not  overly  much  I  tole  ye,"  Mrs.  Lynd 
said,  calHng  to  mind  that  any  information  she  might 
have  given  was  unsought,  and  not  distinctly  remembering 
whether  what  she  was  inclined  to  tell  now  h^d  been  told 
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before  or  not.  But  she  could  take  it  as  not  having  been 
told,  and  hesitated. 

"  I  never  found  you,  Mrs.  Lynd,  given  to  gossip,  but 
reckon  onyounow  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  the  poor  child." 

"  I  would  that,  an',  seein'  ye  desirin'  her  good,  think 
the  more  of  ye.  But  there  are  some  things  that  jes' 
stop  ye  in  the  tellin'  ere  ye  go  far.  The  wee  girl  may  be 
a  lady  be  birth,  an'  that  stop  ye  in  the  tellin'  how.  Aily 
Oins,  the  Wee  Mon's  sister,  bro'  the  chile,  an'  it  a  babby 
new-born,  till  Foughilotra,  till  her  mother,  an'  lef  it  wi' 
her  to  be  reared,  an'  a  brave  lump  of  money  wi'  it,  tes 
said.  It's  little  good  I  could  tell  ye  of  the  same  Aily, 
barrin'  that  she  w^as  no  ways  like  the  Wee  Mon,  but  jes' 
a  girl  till  look  at,  an'  invitin'  being  looked  at,  gay  and 
bol'  in  her  turn.  Bein'  young,  she  was  took  away  till 
service  wi'  the  Winturps.  Maybe  ye,  havin'  bein'  over 
the  worl',  heerd  tell  of  the  Winturps,  they  bein'  high 
up  people?" 

"  I  heard,  Mrs.  Lynd,  of  the  Winthorpes  as  having 
once  owned  the  Fourteen  Towns.  I  suppose  you  meai? 
the  same." 

"They  owned  the  Fourteen  Towns,  an',  as  I'm  tola, 
Ian'  in  Derry  an'  Englan'  forbye.  They  had  a  cas'le  in 
Derry,  an'  Aily  would  be  wi'  them  there  whiles  an' 
whiles  in  Lunnon.  They  said  the  young  mon  Fine 
Winturp's  lady  took  on  till  her  an'  made  much  of  her,  but 
that  maybe  means  that  Aily  would  do  things  others 
mightn't." 

"You  do  not  think,  Mrs.  Lynd,  that  Jinnyann  was 
Aily  Oins'  child?" 

"  Aily  didn't  allow  it,  an'  she  was  that  turn  that  if  it 
was  the  case  she'd  not  deny  it.  She  said  she  was 
married  till  one  M'llhaga  in  Derry,  but  if  she  had  a  mon 
none  of  us  ever  seen  him,  or  had  but  her  wor'  for  it,  an' 
a  light  wor'  that  was.  Me  min'  is  that  Aily  would  up 
an'  tell  them  that  the  chile  was  hers  if  such  was  the  case, 
an'  brazen  it  out,  married  or  not  married,  that  bein'  her 
turn.  All  she  allowed  was  that  it  was  the  Oins' 
be  right,  an'  that  the  Oins'  was  never  knowed  till  fail 
their  own  through  bein'  overly  particular,  which  same  J 
desn't  say  agen." 
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Pokeshins  spread  out  his  hands  a  Httle  nervously  before 
the  fire.  He  seemed  to  have  something  to  say,  and  had 
to  think  over  saying  it. 

"  I  have  seen  some  of  these  Winthorpes  in  my  time, 
and  I  have  caught  a  hkeness  in  Jinnyann  to  some  of 
them.  But  my  memory,  Mrs.  Lynd,  is  what  I  cannot 
trust  in  the  case.       It  may  deceive  me." 

**  There's  no  goin'  be  likenesses.  The  girl  desn't 
favour  the  Wee  Mon,  but  then  he  desn't  favour  the  Oins, 
taken  all  roun',  they  bein'  mos'ly  gay  an'  well  lookin'. 
Aily  M'llhaga,  as  she  called  herself,  was  not  in  the 
common  in  her  young  days,  an'  if  she  was  bol'  an  free 
there's  many  that  takes  wi'.  But  Jinnyann  desn't  favour 
her  till  me  min'." 

**  There  appears  to  have  been  several  families  of  Oins 
living  at  one  time  in  Foughilotra.  I  think,  Mrs.  Lynd, 
you  told  me  so?" 

"  I  might  have  tole  ye,  it  bein'  the  case.  I  heerd  me 
mother  say  that  there  were  seven  families  of  them  in  her 
knowin',  all  weavin'  at  onct  in  it,  forbye  Forkers  an' 
Grimes  who  were  Oins  be  their  weemin.  But,  whiles, 
when  she'd  come  till  see  her  fren's,  an'  me  a  slip  wi' 
her,  I  min'  only  three  families  of  them  to  the  fore. 
There  was  Malcolm,  the  Wee  Mon's  father,  him  me 
mother  would  come  till ;  then  there  was  one  they  called 
Perky  Oins,  a  lone  mon  livin'  wi'  a  sister,  an'  then  there 
was  Stephen  Oins,  a  widder  mon  wi'  three  sons  an'  a 
daughter,  that  I  min'  well." 

Mrs.  Lynd  stopped,  as  persons  do  when  recalHng 
memories  of  youth,  and  Pokeshins  had  to  say  something 
to  keep  up  the  conversation. 

"  Were  these  three  Oins  brothers,  Mrs.  Lynd?" 

**  Perky  and  Stephen  were  brothers,  but  it's  little  they 
favoured  other.  Malcolm  was  no  more  nor  a  far-out 
cousin  till  the  two  others.  Perky  was  the  ruin  of  Stephen 
and  two  of  his  sons  be  reason  of  his  makin'  poteen  an* 
gettin'  them  intil  trouble  on  the  head  of  it.  Stephen 
hisself  I  heerd,  w^as  agen  it,  but  the  sons  were  led  be 
Perky." 

'*  Stephen,  Mrs.  Lynd,  you  said  had  three  sons.  What 
became  of  the  third?" 
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"  The  youngest  he  was,  an'  called  Winturp  after  the 
family.  He  was  took  away  to  Englan'  be  the  Winturps, 
an'  what  become  of  hnn  I  never  heerd  tell — it  was  as 
well  anyway  he  was  out  of  Perky 's  road.  I  min'  one  of 
them  Winturps — Arnul  Winturp  he  wen'  by — he'd  come 
over,  they'd  say,  to  shoot,  till  Foughilotra,  an'  stop  days 
in  the  en'  tower,  jes'  as  ye  des,  be  hisself,  an'  he  an' 
Stephen  Oins  were  ever  together,  out  bye  shootin'  over 
the  Fourteen  Towns,  an'  in  the  en'  tower  talkin'  till 
other.  I  min'  Arnul  Winturp,  he  bein'  a  great  gentle- 
man. He'd  be  jes'  the  one  age  wi'  ye  if  he  was  livin' 
yet,  an'  allowin'  for  years  the  same  figure  of  a  mon.  He 
was  Fane  Winturp 's  father,  the  same  that  was  Aily 
M'llhaga's  master,  but  the  accoun'  was  that  father  an' 
son  was  ill  pleased  with  other." 

Pokeshins'  hands  twitched  a  little  nervously  before  the 
fire,  and  he  remarked,  as  if  weary  : 

"  I  heard  of  Arnold  Winthorpe  a  long  time  ago;  but 
no  matter  now  about  these  old  stories.  I  will  depend 
on  you  helping  me  to  do  something  for  Jinnyann.  Now 
I'll  go  to  my  bed ;  I  feel  a  bit  tired." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   ALLIANCE   BECOMES   A  TRIPLE  ONE,  AND  IS  DEFEATED. 

Not  seldom  in  the  fields  under  Foughilotra  the  plough 
turned  up  dead  men's  bones,  and  when  Mattha  Adair 
came  across  a  rich  find  of  them  in  opening  a  ditch  he — 
even  he — reverently  threw  the  mould  back  on  them,  and 
blessed  himself  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  ceremonious 
funerals,  supplemented  on  fitting  occasions  by  coroners' 
inquests.  Mattha 's  creed  did  not  allow  him  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  and  in  practice  he  was  little  given  to  pray,  even 
for  himself,  but  Mrs.  Lynd  was  different— she  crossed 
herself  and  besought  heaven's  mercy  for  all  the  souls 
of  men. 

Mr.  Adair  pretended  to  be  above  mystery  and  old 
stories,  only,  of  course,  to  find  great  difficulty  in  drawing 
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the  line  between  what  should  be  believed  and  what 
should  not.  That,  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  the  human  mind,  never  troubled  Mrs.  Lynd ; 
she  never  sought  the  foundations  of  belief,  but  rested  on 
the  impression  that  it  was  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  find  them.  What  she  believed  were  facts  of  her  own 
mind,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  taking  them  as  facts 
of  a  quite  different  nature. 

Her  life-long  association  with  Foughilotra  was  an 
association  with  grotesque  legends  of  wanton  mischief, 
of  pure,  and,  therefore,  greatly  exaggerated  diabolism, 
of  what,  in  that  legendary  form,  gave  the  reins  to  the 
spirit  of  evil.  They  were  not  legends  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  fortress ;  these,  though  familiar  to  her,  were 
too  much  toned  down  by  time  to  go  for  much  with 
her ;  she  crossed  herself  and  dismissed  th.em  with  a 
prayer  for  the  unhappy  dead.  It  was  the  stories  told  of 
three  or  four  generations  of  Oins,  her  own  kindred,  who 
had  varied  in  a  way  of  their  own  the  traditional 
life  .and  spirit  of  the  place,  that  affected  her.  She 
did  not,  like  Wee  Mon  Oins,  draw  a  formal  dis- 
tinction between  the  Oins  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not 
being  a  logician,  as  the  Wee  Mon  w^as,  at  least,  when 
drunk,  she  admitted  to  herself  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
had  a  word  to  say  for  themselves,  and  should  not,  in  de- 
ference to  the  Oins,  hastily  accept  a  social  form  which 
experience  shov/ed  was  not  free  from  singular  defects. 
In  principle  the  Oins  were  Nihilists,  and,  of  course,  in 
practice  proved  that  men  can  regulate  themselves  as  little 
by  the  principle  of  Nihilism  as  they  can  by  any  other 
principle. 

Not  being  confused  by  any  conception  of  principle,  or 
of  the  foundations  of  belief,  Mrs.  Lynd,  of  course,  was 
extremely  cautious  and  circumspect.  She  did  not  at 
once  fall  in  with  Pokeshins'  idea  of  making  a  lady  of 
Jinnyann.  She  was  wary  of  mystery,  having  had  so 
much  of  it  there  in  Foughilotra — mystery  abounding  in 
hidden  pitfalls.  Pokeshins  himself  was  a  mystery,  par- 
ticularly as,  having  to  take  him  all  round,  she  had  to  allow 
to  herself  that  in  some  material  respects  he  was  no 
mystery,  but  deserved  her  confidence  and  respect.     Then 
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Jinnyann  was  a  mystery,  too,  and  did  not  earn  her  con- 
fidence and  respect  by  a  masculine  proficiency  with  the 
fiddle,  which  only  led  her  to  think  that  the  girl  had  un- 
developed powers  very  doubtful  in  their  nature.  She 
was  suspicious  of  Pokeshins,  and  of  feminine  fiddle- 
playing  of  a  high  order,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least 
suspicious  of  Conic  Sections  and  English  Grammar,  and 
decided  to  consult  Mosey  Pogue  on  the  subject  of  making 
a  lady  of  Jinnyann. 

Pogue,  on  the  female  side,  like  herself,  was  allied  to 
the  Oins.  The  particular  family  of  the  Oins  he  traced 
descent  from  was  long  extinct  in  Foughilotra,  but  the 
Wee  Mon,  as  the  head  of  the  Oins,  admitted  kinship,  and 
admitted  nothing  else ;  when  in  the  state  in  which  his 
opinions  found  voice  for  themselves,  he  expressly,  indeed, 
rejected,  on  the  part  of  the  Oins,  all  claims  to  considera- 
tion, on  grounds  of  learning  and  education.  He  had  so 
often  and  so  emphatically  extended  to  schoolmasters  the 
reflections  he  made  on  kings  and  policemen,  that,  though 
Pogue  did  not  mind  him,  the  relations  between  them 
were  peaceable,  only  because  cool  and  distant. 

Before  Mrs.  Lynd  consulted  Pogue  she  told  Pokeshins 
she  would  do  so,  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  cared  so 
much  for  Jinnyann  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  a  word 
in  the  matter. 

"He  giv'  her  what  eddication  she  has,  and  tes  like 
she'll  be  ruled  be  him  if  she's  to  be  ruled  be  anyone. 
An'  Mosey  knows  more  of  the  worl'  than  des  the  likes 
of  me." 

To  this  reasonable  proposition  Pokeshins  gave  im- 
mediate and  suave  assent.  The  way  the  old  man  had 
lived  brought  him  as  little  in  contact  with  Pogue  as  with 
Wee  Mon  Oins,  but  that  was  from  his  extremely  secluded 
habits,  and  from  the  frequent  absence  of  the  school- 
master, who,  as  he  now  followed  his  vocation,  kept  no 
school,  but  gave  attendance  to  a  few  pupils  in  country 
houses.  Pogue  had  a  small  pension,  which  he  supple- 
mented in  this  way.  There  had  been  no  intercourse 
between  him  and  Pokeshins,  but  no  deliberate  avoidance 
of  him  on  the  part  of  the  last,  as  was  the  case  with 
Wee  Mon  Oins.       The  service  of  Mrs.   Lvnd   and  the 
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companionship  of  Jinnyann  was  all  the  human  societ}^ 
Pokeshins  seemed  to  need  or  desire. 

"  I  thought  of  that,  Mrs.  Lynd,  but  meant  to  leave  it 
to  you  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pogue,  as  I  have  so  seldom  had 
any  conversation  with  him,  I  think  not  only  should  he 
be  consulted  in  the  matter,  but  that,  should  he  agree 
with  us,  he  is  the  best  person  to  advise  Jinnyann  and 
get  her  to  do  as  we  want." 

This  led  not  only  to  consultations  betw^een  Pogue  and 
Mrs.  Lynd,  but  to  the  beginnings  of  a  friendship  between 
Pogue  and  Pokeshins.  The  last,  having  an  object  in 
view,  with  no  apparent  effort  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  schoolmaster,  who,  in  reality,  was  quite  apart  from 
the  idea  of  making  Jinnyann  a  lady,  fully  alive  to  the 
unfitting  association  of  the  girl  with  Wee  Mon  Oins,  v/ho 
had  not  even  the  claim  of  a  parent  over  her.  Then 
Pokeshins  not  only  consulted  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
having  full  knowledge  of  every  step  to  be  taken  on  her 
behalf,  but  finally  arranged  that  he  should  have  charge 
of  her,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  of  the  money  he  meant 
for  her  use.  The  schoolmaster  had  to  ao^ree  to  this, 
since  Pokeshins  declared  that  though  he  had  a  friend 
to  whom  he  might  confide  the  task,  there  was  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  no  one  to  act  immediately  as  her 
guardian. 

Pokeshins  was  not  only  so  visibly  interested  in  the 
girl,  but  so  open  and  over-board  in  what  he  proposed, 
that  he  ended  in  committing  both  Mrs.  Lynd  and  Pogue 
to  his  scheme  for  elevating  Jinnyann  in  the  social  scale. 
Only  the  girl's  consent  was  necessary,  and  to  Pogue  was 
entrusted  the  securing  that  necessary  preliminary.  The 
trio,  and  particularly  Pogue,  without  quite  anticipating 
failure,  were  conscious  that  it  v/ould  take  considerable 
diplomatic  ability  to  carry  negotiations  with  Jinnyann  to  a 
successful  issue. 

Foughilotra  was  a  place  of  secrets ;  everyone  in  it  had 
secrets  to  keep.  Jinnyann  had  a  secret,  which,  however, 
she  had  to  share  with  Pogue.  Although  Wee  Mon  Oins 
had  a  small  farm,  his  principal  means  of  support  was  a 
remittance  of  thirty  dollars  a  quarter,  vaguely  stated  to 
come    from    friends    in    America.       When    Jinnyann 's 
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*'  granny,"  the  Wee  Mon's  mother,  was  aHve,  the  money 
came  to  her,  and  she  kept  a  tight  hand  on  it,  which  was 
very  necessary.  When  the  old  woman  came  to  die, 
although  Jinnyann  was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
she  instructed  the  girl  to  get  Pogue  to  cash  the  order, 
and  either  leave  the  money  with  him,  to  be  drawn  on  as 
required,  or,  when  she  was  old  enough,  to  keep  it  herself. 
She  had  bound  the  Wee  Mon  to  abide  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  though  he  had  only  sullenly  acquiesced, 
he  had  kept  his  word,  and  left  the  disposal  of  the  money 
with  Jinnyann,  who  proved  quite  competent  to  take  care 
and  make  the  best  use  of  it.  But  neither  she  nor 
Pogue  knew  the  exact  source  from  which  it  came,  and 
although  it  had  hitherto  been  punctually  paid,  the  con- 
tingency of  its  being  discontinued  some  time  or  other 
had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Pogue  was,  naturally, 
more  inclined  to  attach  weight  to  this  uncertainty  than 
Jinnyann,  and  it  gave  him  an  argument  which  he  could 
use  with  her.  Wee  Mon  Oins  not  counting,  the  secret 
lay  between  him  and  Jinnyann,  Mrs.  Lynd  barely  know- 
ing that  the  Wee  Mon  got  money  from  friends  in 
America.  Jinnyann  could  keep  secrets  even  from  Mrs. 
Lynd. 

"  Des  it  ever  occur  to  ye,  Jinnyann,  what  would  be- 
come of  ye  if  this  money  that  comes  till  ye  from  America 
was  to  stop  comin'?" 

Pogue  was  giving  her  the  money  he  had  got  from  the 
bank  for  the  order  she  had  given  him,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  discharge  the  commission  he 
had  undertaken. 

"  Ye  may  ask  what  would  become  of  the  Wee  Mon  if 
the  like  happened.  He  desn't  make  the  bes'  use  of  what 
he  makes  hisself ,  an'  it's  not  far  it  w^ould  go  till  keep  the 
house  anover  him,  not  say  in'  that  the  same  would  be 
the  case  if  the  neighbours  didn't  go  treatin'  him  out  bye 
for  no  other  en'  than  to  make  him  ridic'lous  an'  get  him 
intil  the  law." 

Jinnyann  was  reasonable  and  had  good  grounds  for 
complaint  against  some,  at  least,  of  their  neighbours, 
who,  for  their  own  amusement,  gave  the  Wee  Mon 
drink,  and  incited  him  to  expound  anarchical  ideas  to  th» 
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first  policeman  he  came  across.        She   always  became 
indignant  when  the  theme  occurred  to  her. 

*'  There's  not  a  Sattyday's  market  they  meet  him  but 
they  makes  sport  for  theirselves  wi'  him,  leadin'  him 
mtil  trouble,  an'  the  same  ye'd  see  on  the  Sabbath  goin' 
till  Meetin'  on  their  jauntin'-car,  an'  lookin'  as  if  there 
was  no  call  for  them  sayin'  any  prayers.  I'd  allow  the 
pleece  till  jes'  folia  them  till  Meetin'^  an'  take  them  up 
when  their  sin  would  be  at  its  height." 

''That  is  true  enough,  Jinny ann,  but  what's  on  me 
min'  day  an'  night  is  what's  to  come  of  yerself  when 
onct  yer  woman  grown.  The  Wee  Mon  is  pas'  makin' 
other  than  he  is,  but  for  ye  yer  life  is  before  ye  an'  has 
to  be  looked  till  an'  ordered  for  the  bes'." 

The  girl's  head  expressed  the  enlightenment  of  a 
sudden  thought,  followed,  however,  by  repression.  She 
did  not  say  what  she  thought,  but  gave  a  safely  common- 
place answer. 

"  I  allow  we  should  look  forrard,  but  wi'  the  Wee  Mon 
on  me  ban's  I'm  jes'  fixed  the  one  way,  an'  come  what 
may  I  ha'  no  call  thinkin'  of  meself.  Would  ye  ha'  me 
lea'  him  an'  go  till  service?" 

"  Mr.  Pokeshins,  Nancy  Lynd,  an'  meself  have  been 
thinkin'  over  the  way  ye  are  fixed  wi'  the  Wee  Mon,  an' 
what  is  to  become  of  you,  that's  the  truth.  Jinny  ann." 

The  girl  this  time  did  not  repress  the  expression  of  her 
thought,  which  saved  Pogue  the  trouble  of  further  intro- 
ductoiy  remarks. 

"  I  jes'  had  it  on  me  min'  that  Granny"— she  meant 
Pokeshins—"  had  some  design  in  regar'  of  me.  I  could 
see  be  him  that  he's  ill  pleased  of  late  wi'  the  way  I'm 
fixed,  an'  is  plannin'  changes,  an'  it's  not  for  me  to  fault 
him  for  thinkin'  of  me  good,  it  not  bein'  in  me  power 
to  think  for  meself." 

"Ye  have  to  think  for  yerself,  Jinnyann,  ere  the 
time  come  that  ye'll  rue  not  doin'  so." 

"  An'  s'posin'  I  des  think  an'  think,  the  en'  of  it  is 
that  I  may  jes'  let  thinkin'  be  an'  not  trouble  me  min'. 
But  I  allow  it's  in  reason  to  hear  what  ye  have  till  say  in 
regar'  of  me." 

"Nancy   an*    meself,   Jinnyann,   is   not    to   be    con- 
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sidered,  as  we  have  only  the  will  an'  not  the  power  to 
make  changes  for  ye.  But  Mr.  Pokeshins  has  the  will 
an'  the  power,  and  desires  that  ye  be  made  a  lady,  an' 
offers  till  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  making  ye  one. 
An'  ere  he  made  the  offer  to  yerself  he  tole  us  of  it,  we 
bein'  the  only  frien's  ye  have,  an'  boun'  to  think  for 

ye." 

"  If  I  seen  me  way  till  make  changes  for  meself  yer  the 
firs'  I  be  to  go  to,  master,  an'  go  be  yer  min'.  An'  the 
same  is  to  be  said  in  regar'  of  Nancy ;  it  would  ill  fit  me 
to  do  any  one  thing  unknownst  till  ye  an'  Nancy.  An' 
as  to  Granny,  I'd  think  it  strange  in  me  if  I  wen'  an' 
said  one  wor'  to  him  of  what  I  would  do  wi'  meself." 

The  schoolmaster's  grave  face  seldom  altered,  but  now 
a  shadowy  smile  lit  it  for  a  moment.  Although  mathe- 
matics were  his  favourite  study  they  did  not,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  enfeeble  the  perception  of  that  very  un- 
mathematical  entity,  human  nature. 

"I  expec',  Jinnyann,  Mr.  Pokeshins  knows  that,  so 
that  ye  needn't  go  an'  tell  him.  He'd  be  slow  if  he 
thought  ye'd  seek  him  an'  do  his  biddin'.  Ye're  jes'  as 
stiff  an'  proud  a  little  piece  as  ever  I  come  across." 

Mr.  Pogue  thought  it  best  to  return  to  the  practical 
question. 

"Nancy  an'  meself  are  of  the  one  min'  in  thinkin* 
that  havin'  the  chance  ye  should  take  Mr.  Pokeshin's 
offer  an'  agree  to  be  made  a  lady." 

"  An'  be  what  means  des  Granny  propose  to  make 
me  in  til  a  lady?" 

"  He  proposes  to  put  ye,  in  the  first  place,  private  wi' 
a  lady  to  prepare  ye,  an'  then  sen'  ye  to  a  first-class 
ladies'  school.  An'  he  desn't  min'  if  it  costs  a  hundred 
a  year ;  he  is  willin'  to  pay  that,  or  more,  an'  can." 

"  The  meanin'  of  that  is  that  I'm  to  go  an'  lea'  the 
Wee  Mon.  An'  what  would  become  of  the  Wee  Mon 
wantin'  me?" 

"  Mrs.  Lynd  'ill  promise  ye  to  look  till  the  Wee  Mon, 
an'  I'll  look  till  his  penny  of  money  as  ye  sen'  it  till  me. 
But,  Jinnyann,  the  Wee  Mon  is  not  j^our  father,  an'  ye 
shouldn't  let  him  stan'  in  the  way  of  raisin'  yerself  an' 
bein'  a  lady." 
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"  An'  is  it  so  easy  bein'  a  lady  when  bein'  asked  ye 
can't  give  yer  father's  name?  But  that's  not  where 
the  trouble  is.  If  I  was  a  lady,  an'  the  highest  in  the 
Ian',  an'  the  Wee  Mon  los'  be  reason  of  me  leavin' 
him,  I  wouldn't  vally  bein'  a  lady,  me  min'  would  be  that 
sore." 

"But,  Jinnyann,  j^ou  needn't  think  the  Wee  Mon 
would  be  lost  if  you  left  him.  An'  if  it  was  put  till  his- 
self ,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  he'd  not  stan'  in  the  way 
of  yer  raisin'  yerself  out  of  the  position  yer  in." 

"  I  do  believe  that  the  Wee  Mon  has  that  regar'  for 
me  that  he'd  allow  me  to  do  the  bes'  for  meself .  But 
it's  his  regar'  for  me  that  makes  me  boun'  till  him. 
He's  wile  in  likor  an'  takes  management  whiles,  but  all 
the  same  he'd  give  his  life  for  me,  which  he  hides  be 
sayin'  it  be  what  the  Oins  des  for  other." 

"  Ye  must  think  over  the  thing,  Jinnyann.  There  is 
no  hurry.  It  is  better,  indeed,  to  take  time,  for  time 
makes  its  own  answers." 

There  was  a  turn  indicative  of  firm  resolution  in  t-ie 
girl's  head. 

"  When  granny" — she  meant  Wee  Mon  Oins'  mother 
— **  was  on  dyin'  she  made  me  promise  not  to  lea'  the 
Wee  Mon,  but  look  till  him.  I  giv'  me  promise,  an' 
'ill  keep  it ;  but  if  I  giv'  no  promise  I  wouldn't  all  the 
same  go  an'  lea'  him  to  be  los'.  He  ses  I'm  an  Oins,  an' 
the  Oins  stick  to  other,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it's  the 
poor  lady  I'd  make,  an'  the  sore  heart  I'd  have  if  he  was 
los',  an'  me  to  blame." 

Pokeshins,  Mosey  Pogue,  and  Nancy  Lynd  held  many 
farther  consultations  over  the  matter,  but  in  the  end  they 
had  to  take  this  answer  from  the  girl,  and  understand  that 
they  would  get  no  other. 


[     81     ] 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

PLAYING    WITH  EDGE  TOOLS. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  tell  Pogue  what  he  knew, 
Jinnyann  could  have  made  her  complaint  against  certain 
of  Wee  Mon  Oins'  respectable  neighbours  a  specific  one. 
The  schoolmaster  knew,  and  in  detail  better  than 
Jinnyann  did,  that  the  respectable  Mr.  Jacob  Mclntee 
had  been  the  Wee  Mon's  evil  genius.  The  evil  genius 
was  so  very  respectable  that,  although  the  Fourteen 
Towns'  people  were  not  given  to  honour  each  other  by 
the  use  of  titles,  they  seldom  or  never  omitted  the  Mr. 
before  Jacob  Mclntee 's  name. 

Jinnyann  knew  that  Pogue  attended  at  Mr.  Mclntee's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  two  of  the  man's 
sons,  who  were  intended,  one  of  them,  at  least,  for  the 
clerical  vocation.  She  had  confidence  in  the  school- 
master's clear  judgment,  knew  that  he  understood 
Mclntee's  character,  but,  not  being  given  to  expression 
of  feeling,  did  not  needlessly  seek  to  disquiet  him.  In 
this  she  was  ruled  by  her  disposition,  and  not  by  conscious 
thought.  Now,  however,  and  for  some  time  past,  she 
was  sorely  disquieted  herself ;  the  Wee  Mon  had  excited 
in  her  grave  suspicions  by  muttered  imprecations  on 
Mclntee  when  he  was  perfectly  sober,  and,  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  by  plain  threats  of  "  doing 
for  him."  As  far  as  anyone  could  know  the  Wee  Mon 
she  knew  him.  For  a  time  he  had  used  violent  language 
with  respect  to  Pokeshins,  as,  indeed,  he  had  done 
towards  many  others,  without  causing  her  any  uneasiness. 
She  knew  that  at  bottom  he  was  so  far  rational  that  his 
action,  unlike  his  language,  would  be  governed  by  the 
reality  and  extent  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  His 
mother  had  told  her  often  that  Mclntee  had  ruined  her 
son,  taught  him  to  drink,  made  a  butt  of  him,  and  led 
thoughtless  and  ill-disposed  persons  to  amuse  themselves 
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at  his  expense.  For  this  no  reason  could  be  given  but 
Mclntee's  own  evil  nature,  a  kind  of  devilishness  which 
was  purposeless  beyond  its  own  gratification. 

The  respectable,  well-to-do  farmer  was  much  too 
thick-witted  and  self-satisfied  to  understand  a  being  like 
Wee  Mon  Oins.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if 
the  latter  had  given  his  skull  an  admonitory  tap,  to  be 
borne  without  serious  injury  to  it.  As  agile  as  a  monkey ^ 
he  could  easily  have  done  that,  Mclntee  being  a  heavy, 
awkward  man,  a  few  years  the  older  of  the  two.  That 
the  Wee  Mon  failed  to  do  so  w^as  the  fault  of  his 
philosophic  temperament ;  he  was  slow  to  anger,  waited 
on  reason  until  reason  called  for  and  justified  unmeasured 
severity.  It  was  unfortunate,  since  Mclntee  under- 
stood force,  and  understood,  in  particular,  force  in  its 
most  thoughtless  and  foolish  forms.  He  was  respect- 
able because  he  deferred  to  public  opinion,  just  as  far 
as  he  was  safe  in  not  defying  it.  He  was  its  creature, 
and  to  guide  his  conduct  never  went  beyond  it.  He  did 
not  take  the  Wee  Mon  seriously,  though  he  had  had  good 
opportunities  of  knowing  him. 

If  he  had  seen,  as  Jinnyann  had,  a  clasp  knife 
given  point  and  edge  on  a  hone,  and  his  own  name  often 
muttered  in  some  connection  with  the  acuity  of  the 
point,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  realised  the  advantage  of 
a  timely  rap  on  his  skull  from  Wee  Mon  Oins'  black- 
thorn. Perhaps — he  was  very  respectable  and  very 
thick-witted.  Jinnyann  hardly  knew  what  respectability 
meant,  but  she  knew  well  enough  that  the  Wee  Mon, 
not  being  impulsive,  would  not  administer  the  rap,  but 
that  under  the  influence  of  a  slowly  accumulated  sense 
of  wrong  he  would  very  deliberately  bury  that  knife  in 
Mr.  Mclntee's  breast,  making  sure  that  it  would  go  in 
between  the  ribs  to  reach  the  heart.  She  had  often 
heard  him  say  that  the  Oins  of  old  were  "  patienet,"  and 
understood  him  to  mean  that  they  were  patient  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  and,  the  limit  past,  desperate.  She 
knew,  too,  that  he  had  notions  pecuHar  to  himself  of  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  honour  and  traditions  of  the  Oins' 
tribe,  and  their  ideals  of  justice. 

The  Fourteen  Towns'  people  did  not  hke  Mr.  Mclntee. 
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That  they  always  called  him  Mr.  Mclntee  proved  their 
dislike.  They  gave  hira  what  he  claimed,  the  badge 
of  respectability,  feeling  in  a  dim  way  that  respectability, 
resting  on  deference  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  had 
to  be  allowed  its  weight,  but  they  did  not  allow  that 
it  carried  any  title  to  their  liking  or  respect.  They 
never  called  Adair  Mr.  Adair  by  any  chance ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  simple  Mattha  with  them,  and  though 
some  of  them  differed  occasionally  with  Mattha,  the 
difference  never  led  them  to  call  him  Mr.  Adair. 

Mclntee  had  helped  many  of  his  neighbours  into  law- 
suits, scrapes,  and  troubles  of  every  kind;  Adair  could 
always  be  relied  on  to  act  in  the  very  opposite  sense.  If 
Mclntee  was  Wee  Mon  Oins'  evil  genius,  Adair  had 
some  right  to  be  called  his  good  genius,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  man  had  been  more  easy  to  influence  for 
evil  than  for  good,  when  drink  had  effect  on  him. 

Jinnyann  was  troubled,  divining  that  Wee  Mon  Oins 
meant  to  take  Mclntee 's  life  very  deliberately  and  very 
craftily.  But  she  hesitated  to  impart  her  suspicions  to 
Pogue,  who  was  the  only  one  she  could  confide  in. 

The  Wee  Mon  had  been  a  weaver  and  reed-maker  in 
his  earlier  days,  but  of  late  years  he  grew  osiers  in  a 
marshy  spot  under  Foughilotra,  and  made  baskets,  which 
he  sold  in  Glenloughan  and  other  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  made  delicately-shaped  and  pretty  baskets, 
and  knew  how  to  stain  the  peeled  creamy  coloured 
osiers  in  artistic  patterns  with  many  bright  dyes. 
Jinnyann  could  make  baskets,  too,  but  she  was  not  at  all 
as  expert  at  the  work  as  he  was,  which  was  not  her 
fault ;  he  not  only  would  not  instruct  her,  but  discouraged 
her  by  coldly  taking  her  work  to  pieces  and  doing  it  over 
again  his  own  way.  The  criticism,  though  silent,  was 
effective. 

It  was  his  habit  to  bring  his  baskets  to  Glenloughan  on 
Saturdays,  coming  home,  when  he  escaped  the  police, 
more  or  less  drunk.  Of  late  he  had  returned  several 
times  earlier  than  usual  and  quite  sober.  That,  however, 
did  not  go  to  reassure  Jinnyann,  for,  though  sober,  he  was 
evidently  pre-occupied,  excited,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
brooding  in  his  manner. 
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One  Saturday  he  stayed  at  home  entkely,  a  thing  which 
seldom  occurred.  His  workshop  was  a  room  off  the 
kitchen,  and  opening  into  it  by  a  door  which  was  always 
left  open.  This  Saturday  he  shut  the  door,  which  was  a 
work  of  supererogation,  since  it  had  a  pane  of  glass  set 
in  it ;  the  only  effect  of  the  action  was  that  it  directed 
Jinnyann's  attention  to  him.  Though  he  did  not  look 
on  Jinny ann  as  a  child,  he  never  fully  realised  her  powers 
of  observation. 

Jinnyann,  sitting  in  the  kitchen  at  the  table  under 
the  kitchen-window,  could  not  see  into  the  workshop. 
Sitting,  however,  up  on  the  fourth  step  of  a  ladder  that 
gave  access  to  the  kitchen  loft,  she  could  see  well  enough 
into  it  through  the  pane  of  glass,  and  without  being 
observed.  She  often  sat  on  that  step,  and  choose  to 
do  so  now. 

Wee  Mon  Oins  sat  on  a  stool  in  front  of  a  bench  on 
which  his  tools  lay.  He  did  not  work,  although  he 
had  a  small  basket  in  process  of  decoration  before  him. 
He  sat  motionless  for  a  long  time,  and  then  took  up  that 
ominous  knife,  opened  it,  run  his  finger  along  the  edge, 
closed  and  laid  it  down  again.  Then  he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  far  end  of  the  room.  When  he  returned  he 
had  a  coil  of  stout  rope  in  his  hand,  which  he  unwound 
along  the  edge  of  the  bench,  and,  by  doubling  the  rope, 
measured  off  a  certain  length,  which  he  then  cut  with  a 
knife  taken  from  the  bench.  He  repeated  this  operation, 
so  as  to  have  four  pieces  of  rope  of  different  lengths. 

There  were  some  upright  posts  fixed  in  the  floor  of 
the  workshop  for  use  in  winding  osiers.  Making 
a  noose  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  rope,  he  threw  it 
so  as  to  catch  one  of  the  posts,  and  then,  drawing  the 
noose  tight,  wound  the  other  end  of  the  rope  quickly 
round  a  post  at  a  distance.  Having  done  this,  he  sat 
down  and  looked  from  one  post  to  another,  evidently 
engaged  in  reflection.  After  a  little  time  he  got  up, 
loosed  the  rope  and  noose,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  the  operation.  This  he  did  again  and  again, 
every  time,  however,  with  variations.  He  made  many 
other  experiments,  as  they  might  be  called,  with  pieces 
of  rope,  always  with  the  same  air  of  reflection. 
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Jinnyann  watched  the  performance  intently,  so  in- 
tently and  intelligently  that  she  came  to  think  that  if 
the  pieces  of  rope  were  in  her  own  hands  she  could  per- 
form the  same  tricks  with  them. 

After  over  an  hour's  practice,  the  Wee  Mon  took  the 
pieces  of  rope  and  made  them  into  a  neat  bundle,  which 
he  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  string.  Putting  the  bundle  to 
one  side  on  the  bench,  he  then  quietly  turned  to  the 
basket  before  him  and  worked  at  it  in  an  intermitting 
and  absent-minded  kind  of  way.  This  all  occurred  in 
the  forenoon.  After  he  had  got  his  dinner  he  went  out, 
going,  as  Jinnyann  could  see,  in  the  direction  of 
Mclntee's  house,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  Foughilotra.  But  he  left  the  bundle  of 
rope  on  the  bench. 

He  returned  in  a  few  hours,  and  stopped  about  the 
house  until  night  came.  About  9  o'clock  he  went,  not 
unobserved,  into  the  workshop,  and  left  it  by  the  outer 
door  with  the  bundle  in  his  hand.  His  proceedings,  of 
course,  strongly  excited  Jinnyann's  attention,  as  they 
were  altogether  unusual  for  him.  He  was  in.  the  habit 
of  coming  home  at  night,  but,  being  at  home,  he  seldom 
left  the  house  after  dark. 

The  night  was  cloudy  and  dark,  and  the  lane  descend- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  Foughilotra  hill  was  very  steep 
and  rough,  worn  and  washed  by  the  winter  rains.  It 
was  practicable  for  carts  only  as  far  as  Mattha  Adair's 
house ;  the  way  from  that  up  to  the  castle  had  to  be  done 
on  foot,  and  was  no  easy  climb  even  in  broad  dayhght. 
The  lane  ended  by  issuing  on  a  level  road,  running  to 
the  north  from  Glenloughan.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  point  of  issue,  in  the  northern  direction,  there  was 
another  lane,  which,  striking  to  the  left,  led  to  Mclntee's 
farm-house.  The  lane  was  a  very  lonely  one,  having  no 
houses  on  it  or  near  it  for  a  mile  between  the  farm-house 
and  the  main  road. 

Everyone  in  the  country  knew  Mclntee's  habits,  as  they 
were  regular.  He  went  to  Glenloughan  market  on 
Saturdays,  driving  a  cart,  and  was  home  usually  between 
9  and  10  o'clock,  at  least,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months        Sometimes  he  had  a  servant-boy  in  and  out 
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with  him 5  but  was  often  alone.  In  coming  home,  how- 
ever, he  gave  a  "  Hft"  to  any  neighbour  going  his  way 
as  far  as  the  entry  to  the  long  lane  leading  to  his  house. 
He  was  never  quite  drunk  coming  home,  but  he  could  bear 
a  great  deal  of  drink,  and  nearly  always  was  so  stu^^id 
and  sleepy  that  his  horse  was  left  to  find  its  way  home 
very  much  at  its  own  discretion. 

When  Wee  Mon  Oins,  who,  of  course,  knew  all  this, 
left  Foughilotra,  he  followed  the  lane  from  the  place  only 
a  short  way,  turning  to  the  left  into  the  fields  before  he 
reached  Adair's  house.  He  had  very  sharp  sight,  and 
was  familiar  with  every  step  he  took.  It  was  very  ne- 
cessary, for,  though  it  was  summer,  a  densely-clouded, 
rain-laden  sky  made  the  night  very  dark,  and  the  field 
he  entered  was  really  a  steep,  rough  waste.  Ho  knew 
the  ground,  however,  perfectly  well,  and  was  soon  in  the 
more  level  and  smooth  land  under  Foughilotra.  Fol- 
lowing lines  of  hedgerow,  apparently  as  if  he  could  see 
quite  well,  he  ended  by  coming  out  at  a  point  on 
Mclntee's  lane — a  point  which  he  seemed  to  have  aimed 
at. 

To  understand  the  place  he  came  out  at  we  must  sup- 
pose it  seen  in  daylight.  The  lane  made  an  abrupt 
turn  at  the  spot  to  avoid  a  great  "  flax-hole,"  that  is,  a 
long,  square  pond  lying  on  the  right-hand  side  as  one 
came  from  the  main  road.  The  flax-hole  was  some 
twenty  feet  under  the  level  of  the  lane,  and,  filling  a 
natural  hollow  artificially  turned  to  the  purpose  of  steep- 
ing flax,  was  deep  and  wide.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
lane  the  ground  at  the  place  was  quite  on  the  level  of 
the  lane,  but  fenced  from  it  by  a  high  bank,  surmounted 
by  a  dense  thorn-hedge.  There  had  once  been  a  paling 
on  the  side  of  the  flax-hole,  but  it  had  decayed  away, 
leaving  only  a  few  upright  posts.  A  few  brooms  and 
whins  bordered  the  edge  of  the  pool,  but  these  rather 
disguised  danger  than  served  as  a  fence. 

This  is  a  common  experience  in  human  affairs.  On 
the  side  on  which  we  are  in  no  danger  elaborate  provision 
is  made  for  security,  while  on  the  other  side  yawning 
chasms  are  left  unfenced  to  invite  to  ruin  and  death. 

Coming  out  at  this  spot.  Wee  Mon  Oins  walked  up 
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and  down  the  lane,  carefully  looking  about  him  as  well 
as  the  night  would  allow.  He  then  laid  down  his  bundle, 
untied  it,  and  drew  out  one  of  the  lengths  of  rope.  This 
he  fastened  by  a  noose  round  one  of  the  posts  on  the  side 
of  the  flax-hole,  and,  leaving  it  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
wound  the  other  end  about  a  gate-post  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lane.  As  he  did  this,  he  could  in  an  instant  stretch 
the  rope  across  the  lane  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  He  went  about  what  he  was  doing 
as  if  he  had  been  over  the  ground  beforehand,  and  had 
a  studied  plan  in  his  head.  He  was  as  quiet  and  de- 
liberate in  his  movements  as  if  he  was  merely  twisting 
osiers  round  a  post  to  make  them  limber. 

When  he  had  done  this  to  please  himself,  he  crept  along 
behind  the  hedge  on  the  left  side  of  the  lane,  the 
side  opposite  to  the  flax-hole.  He  did  not  go  far,  how- 
ever, until  he  mounted  the  bank,  and  took  a  position  half 
hidden  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  which  he  could 
look  down  on  the  lane. 

There  he  stood  motionless  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Mclntee's  cart  came  slowly  along 
the  lane,  and,  when  right  under  him,  he  could  see,  in 
spite  of  the  darkness,  that  the  man  himself  was  lying  in 
it  quite  alone.  This  was  evidently  what  he  wanted  to 
be  sure  of,  and  the  cart  passed  so  close  that  he  could  look 
down  into  it  and  see  Mclntee  lying  in  his  usual  fashion 
in  it,  paying  no  attention  more  than  usual  to  his  horse, 
which  plodded  along  very  lazily,  with  its  head  down;  it 
was  a  fat,  heavy  beast,  with  hanging  ears,  that  plainly 
showed  it  had  a  sullen,  peculiar  temper  of  its  own,  a 
horse  Mclntee  was  wrong  in  trusting  so  implicitly.  But 
the  man  who  trusted  an  edged  tool  like  Wee  Mon  Oins 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  great  discernment  in 
horses. 

Or  a  man  who  would  come  past  that  dangerous 
place,  trastmg  to  a  horse,  could  he  know  horse  or  man? 
Mclntee  had  come  past  the  spot  safely  so  often,  not  only 
in  daylight,  when  quite  sober,  but  at  night,  returning 
from  market  heavy  with  drink,  that  he  would  have 
jeered  at  the  man  who  would  tell  him  of  the  risk  he  ran. 
He    would    have    taken    such    a    warning    as    meant    to 
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frighten  him,  play  on  him ;  he  was  not  a  brave  man ;  he 
was  only  too  thick-witted  to  foresee  and  provide  against 
danger. 

When  Wee  Mon  Oins  had  made  sure  of  Mclntee  being 
alone,  he  ran  back  behind  the  hedge  to  the  place  he  had 
fastened  the  rope,  raised  it  and  tied  it  so  that  it  was 
stretched  tight  across  the  lane  at  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  over  the  ground.  He  then  stood  back  in  the  hedge 
ready  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

Mclntee 's  horse  was  going  so  slowly  that  when  it  came 
up  to  the  rope  and  touched  it  the  impediment  simply 
made  it  boggle  a  little  as  if  surprised,  and  then  stand 
stock-still.  Mclntee  was  so  much  asleep,  or  drunk,  that 
he  did  not  notice  for  some  minutes  that  the  horse  had 
stopped.  When  he  did,  of  course,  he  administered  the 
whip  rather  wildly,  and  without  rising  or  disturbing  him- 
self. 

"  G'on  ye.  Wha'  are  ye  stan'in  for?  Take  that — 
an'  that." 

With  these  words  the  lash  came  down  twice  on  the 
beast,  who  went  forward,  only  to  strike  the  rope  again. 
This  time  the  horse  stumbled,  but,  righting  himself, 
backed  and  stood  still  again. 

Mclntee  did  not  know  exactly  whereabouts  in  the  lane 
he  was,  and  evidently  supposed  the  horse  was  in  a 
temper. 

"Ye'll  Stan',  will  ye?  Take  that— an'  that— an' 
that." 

The  horse  met  the  blows  this  time  by  striking  the  rope 
again,  and  backing,  backing  wildly,  and  sideways,  so  far 
that  the  cart  was  soon  on  the  very  edge  of  the  unguarded 
chasm— another  moment  and  the  man  would  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flax-hole,  with  the  cart  and  horse 
on  the  top  of  him.  At  that  critical  moment  a  hand 
caught  the  horse  by  the  head  and  drew  it  back  into  the 
middle  of  the  lane. 
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WEE  MON  OINS  IS  CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  TOILS. 

The  hand  that  caught  Mclntee's  horse  by  the  head 
and  drew  the  cart  back  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  was 
that  of  Wee  Mon  Oins.  The  action  was  so  slow  and 
dehberate  that  Mclntee  did  not  immediately  understand 
it,  and  was  about  to  apply  the  whip  again  when  Oins 
spoke. 

"  Mon!   let  yer  horse  be  or  ye '11  be  in  the  shuck,  a 
dead  mon.     I've  a  wor'  till  say  till  ye  ere  ye're  intil  it.'' 
This  seemed  to  rouse  Mclntee. 

"  Ye  wee  scrub,  an'  is  it  ye  that's  meddlin'  wi'  me 
horse  an'  me  not  knowin'  for  the  life  of  me  what  it  was 
at?  Ye  wee  scrub,  ye'd  scare  anythin'  livin'  be  night 
or  be  day.     Le'  go  me  horse," 

"  Yer  to  go  over  intil  that  shuck,  Mclntee,  this  night 
like  as  one  ye  put  intil  it,  one  ye've  call  to  min',  and  ye 
goin'  intil  it  an'  yer  horse  an'  car'  atop  of  ye,  I  havin' 
a  wor'  till  ye  ere  that." 

The  words,  spoken  close  to  Mclntee's  ear  in  a  low 
measured  tone,  were  sufficiently  impressive,  but,  as  the 
man  knew,  Oins  when  sober  was  singularly  taciturn, 
and  his  speaking  in  that  state  was  a  new  experience  to 
the  listener.  Mclntee,  thoroughly  alarmed,  rose  in  a 
lumbering  way  in  the  cart  with  the  intention  of  defend- 
ing himself.  He  was,  however,  stiff  and  cramped,  and 
his  slow  movements  were  immediately  arrested  by  a 
noose  of  rope  which,  flung  over  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  pinioned  his  arms,  and  dragged  him  back  down 
into  the  cart. 

"Mon!"  said  Oins,  when  he  had  done  this,  "keep 
ye  qui't  an'  make  no  bigger  fool  of  yer  self  nor  ye  are. 
Maybe  ye  can't  see  the  knife  in  me  ban',  but  ye  can 
feel  it,  if  so  be  it  ye  need  proof.    If  ye  go  to  call  out  an' 
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make  noise,  knowin'   where  ye  are,  ye  may  know  the 
use  of  so  doin'." 

Mclntee  knew  now  perfectly  well  where  he  was,  and 
therefore  knew  the  uselessness  of  calling  out.  He  was 
paralysed  with  terror,  and  groaned. 

"  There's  no  one  to  hear  ye  if  ye  des  call,  Mclntee. 
but  if  so  be  it  one  did  come  the  road,  me  work  bein'  till 
be  done,  the  knife  'id  be  intil  ye  immedjently,  there 
bein'  no  drawin'  back  an'  things  gone  so  far." 

"I  never  did  think,  Oins,"  the  man  moaned,  "that 
you  had  such  a  spite  agen  me  as  would  lead  ye  to  take 
me  life.  I  allow  I  did  make  sport  wi'  ye  an'  more  nor 
once,  but  others  did  the  same,  an'  if  ye  ever  let  me  see 
that  it  would  put  ye  pas'  yerself,  I'd  have  let  ye  be, 
that's  sure,  as  I  let  mos'  be." 

"  Mon !  tes  jes'  on  the  head  of  that  same,  I  laid  out 
till  ha'  a  wor'  wi'  ye  ere  makin'  an  en'  of  ye.  Ye  des 
let  pas'  ye  them  ye  see  danger  wi'  an'  ever  did.  Ye  did 
let  mos'  be,  seein'  danger  wi'  mos'  which  isn't  the  case 
in  me  knowin'.  Mos'  there's  no  danger  wi  bein'  let  be, 
an'  danger  wi'  bein'  made  mad  be  law  an'  be  the  like  of 
ye  that  stan'  safe  in  anunder  the  law  an'  work  it  for  yer 
own  en's." 

"I  ever  took  ye  as  harmless,  Oins,"  Mclntee  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  soothing  tone.  "I'd  never  have 
gone  an'  raised  ye  if  it  was  in  me  min'  that  ye'd  take  it 
till  heart  an'  bear  spite  agen  me." 

"  Ye  took  the  Wee  Mon  as  harmless  because  the  Wee 
Mon  is  harmless.  To  me  knowin'  I  never  harmed  a 
chile  me  day,  though  maybe  be  me  nature  I'm  slow^ 
till  serve  other.  Mon  !  as  ye  harmed  the  harmless,  an' 
made  them  there  was  no  harm  in  desperit,  so  ye  are 
judged.  There's  that  shuck  ye  are  till  come  till  yer  en' 
be,  and  ye  know  without  me  tellin',  one  there  was  no 
harm  in  made  desperit  be  ye  put  an  en'  till  hisself  in  it." 

Mclntee  shivered. 

"An'  Oins  if  a  servan'  boy  that  was  soft  an'  had  a 
want  gone  an'  drown  hisself  in  the  shuck  des  ye  go  an' 
say  I  put  him  intil  it?" 

"I  know  yer  han'  did  not  put  him  intil  it,  an'  ye 
know  if  he'd  ha'  ever  put  hisself  intil  it  if  ye  hadn't 
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druv  him  till  the  deed.  An'  ye  know  of  others  ye  druv 
in  like  manner.  Ye  know  of  one  that  was  a  decen'  girl 
and  no  harm  in,  that  wi'  the  help  of  them  that  looked 
down  on  her,  ye  ruined  an'  forsook,  ye  know  of  her 
lyin'  buried  in  disgrace  wi'  her  babby  that  was  yer  own. 
Mon  !  there  was  no  harm  in  her,  an'  knowin'  that  there 
was  no  danger  for  ye  wi'  her,  ye  lef  her  till  the  mercy 
of  them  that  hoi'  it  right  in  them  to  have  no  mercy  for 
the  like." 

Mclntee  groaned,  and  said  angrily,  in  spite  of  his 
position  :  — 

"  Quit  yer  fool  talk,  Oins.  There's  more  nor  me  ye 
can  bring  up  the  like  stories  agen.  Ye'd  not  go  far  in 
the  country  for  worse,  an'  full  worse  nor  me,  that  ye 
could  bring  charges  agen,  yer  min'  bein'  set  that  way." 

"  Tes  not  the  case  in  me  knowin'  that  there's  yer 
like,  mon,  an'  I  allow  that  in  the  country  there's  in 
anunder  the  law  men  hung  an'  men  lef  to  hole  high 
their  heads  that  hangin'  'id  be  a  deal  too  good  for." 

There  was  a  pause,  Mclntee  was  numb  in  helpless 
terror,  and  Oins,  though  the  position  called  for  action, 
indulged  in  silent  thought    after  his  manner. 

' '  Mon !  ye  made  light  of  me  ever  yer  day  because 
there  was  thought  in  me  that  ye  took  ill  and  made  a 
mock  of.  An'  there  was  no  harm  in  me,  an'  ye  were 
safe  in  making  light  of  me.  I  never  thought  twict  of 
the  ill  ye  done  on  me,  havin'  to  allow  that  I  lef  ye  free 
till  do  it,  an'  forbearin'  to  give  ye  the  warnm'  I  might, 
an'  which  same,  accordin'ly  wi'  yer  nature,  tes  sure 
ye'd  have  took.  The  reason,  Mclntee,  bein'  that  I 
fel'  no  call  till  ac'  on  me  own  behalf." 

Another  pause.  Oins  scarcely  meant  to  deliberately 
prolong  the  agony,  but  it  would  have  been  more  merci- 
ful to  have  overturned  Mclntee  at  once,  and  without 
more  words,  into  the  flax-hole. 

"  The  case  bein'  that  spite  agen'  ye  I  bore  none  on 
me  own  accoun'  an'  desnt.  I  desnt  min'  now,  an'  never 
did,  the  ill  ye  done  on  me,  allowin'  I  might  have  kep' 
out  of  yer  road  or  give  ye  warnin'  I  was  ill  till  meddle 
wi'.  Me  wor'  till  ye  ere  ye  go  intil  thon  shuck  till  yer 
death  is  that  them  ye  druv  till  death  an'  ruin  an'  put 
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out  of  their  places,  the  number  of  which  same  is  this 
minute  in  yer  min',  they  came  till  me  be  night  an'  lay 
charge  on  me  till  make  an  en'  of  ye,  givin'  them  the 
justice,  the  law  an'  ways  of  the  fool  worl'  denied 
them." 

"  Gins,  yer  jes'  mad,"  Mclntee  said,  suddenly  grasp- 
ing at  a  straw ;  "  I  see  it  now,  mon,  yer  jes'  clean  out  of 
yer  min'.  Ye  think  of  that  bein'  the  case  an'  have 
reason  wi'  ye." 

"  If  I  tole  ye  I  desire  yer  life  on  accoun'  of  spite  agen 
ye,  ye'd  not  go  an'  think  me  out  of  me  min'  ;  I'm  out  of 
me  min'  in  yer  judgmen' ,  as  I  ac'  for  others  denied  justice 
be  the  fool  law  ye  an'  yer  like  fin'  shelter  anunder. 
Mon  !  it  was  ever  so,  the  one  who  ac's  where  fool  law 
fails  till  ac'  ever  was  counted  not  right  wise,  but  withal 
the  same  save  the  worl'  that  the  law  would  have  done  for 
ere  this  a-many-a-day." 

There  was  a  meancholy  absent-minded  thoughtfulness 
in  Oins'  tone  which  might  have  suggested  to  Mclntee  a 
possibility  of  his  being  amenable  to  reason  if  taken  the 
right  way.  But  Mclntee  was  far  too  stupid  to  understand 
this. 

"  Yer  jes'  out  of  yer  min',  Oins,  or  ye'd  know  that  if 
ye  take  me  life  ye'll  hang  for  it.  Yer  boun'  to  consider 
yerself." 

"  Mon  !  when  ye  go  intil  the  shuck  there'll  be  no  rope 
of  mine  on  ye,  an'  yer  goin'  intil  it  will  only  lea'  the 
country  won 'r in'  ye  wern't  intil  it  long  ere  this." 

This  was  plain  to  Mclntee,  since  his  attention  had 
often  been  called  to  the  danger  under  the  very  form  of  a 
prophecy  that  he  would  be  found  drowned  in  the  flax- 
hole. 

"Mon  !"  Oins  went  on,  "when  them  you  wronged  come 
till  me  be  night  I  did  say  till  meself  that  I'd  be  out  of 
me  min'  till  do  their  biddin'.  For  one  thing  I  considered 
that  it  would  vex  me  wee  girl  Jinnyann  to  have  it  said  I 
gone  an'  done  murder,  an'  for  another  it  would  be 
ridic'lous  to  set  me  life  agen  yer  life.  I  regar'^me  life, 
an'  would  not  allow  ye  the  satisfaction  of  it  bein'  giv'  for 
yours.  Nor  ye  need'nt  go  deceivin'  yerself  be  thinkin' 
I'm  to  be  hung  for  reddin'  the  worl'  of  ye.     The  law  that 
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has  a  rope  for  one  is  cobwebs  till  another,  of  which  same 
yer  proof  yerself." 

Mclntee,  having  got  hold  of  an  idea,  of  course,  stuck 
to  it  without  thinking  whether  it  was  judicious  under  the 
circumstances  to  do  so, 

"  Ye  allow,  Oins,  that  it's  no  more  nor  dreams  has  set 
ye  to  take  me  life,  and  not  spite  agen  me  on  yer  own 
accoun'.  Des  ye  regar'  one  in  his  right  min'  that  ac's  on 
dreams  an'  the  like?" 

"  I  desnt  allow  that  I'm  ac'in'  be  dreams  no  more  nor 
be  spite.  It's  not  on  account  of  them  ye  wronged 
comin'  till  me  be  night  I  ac's.  A  livin'  mon  might  come 
till  me  be  day  an'  me  ac'  on  his  biddin'  save  only  as  he 
makes  it  plain  that  I  be  till  ac'  as  tole,  an'  that  there's  a 
call  on  me  so  till  ac'.  It's  not  them  comin'  be  night  till 
me  an'  me  seein'  them  plain  that  makes  me  ac',  tes 
them  provin'  the  case  agen  ye  an  agen  the  law  an'  the 
worl'  that  let  ye  pass.  They  give  me  a  call  till  ac' where 
the  law  fail  till  ac',  an'  till  ac'  agen  law  that  des  more  for 
the  evil  than  for  the  good.  Mon  !  I  pleaded  for  ye  an' 
denied  that  I  had  any  right  till  meddle  wi'  ye,  I  did  that, 
an'  till  that  len'  that  I  did  feel  me  min'  givin'  way,  an' 
that  wi'  pleadin'  for  ye  and  not  agen  ye,  an'  wi'  them 
more  powerful  than   me." 

Mclntee  groaned  in  agony.  He  remembered  now 
how  often  and  how  foolishly  he  had  mocked  and  jeered 
at  Oins  when  Oins  was  ridiculously  thoughtful.  Now 
he  remembered  the  fixity  and  coherence  of  the  man's 
thoughts,  a  fixity  and  coherence  which  drink  did  not  dis- 
turb. He  saw,  unfortunately  for  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  man  he  had  played  with  so  often,  made  a 
drunken  fool  of  so  often,  was  in  downright  earnest  when 
he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  individual  from  death  and  demoraliza- 
tion by  the  social  power.  He  suddenly  called  to  mind 
now  that  Oins  really  had  warned  him,  prepared  him  for 
the  very  worst  that  could  happen  him.  The  Wee  Mon 
when  he  did  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  had,  with 
terrible  consistency,  placed  a  man's  conscience  above 
social  law. 

"  Mon!"  Oins  went  on,  "I  did  plead  for  ye  an'  for 
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meself,  the  more  as  I  might  be  thought  till  ac'  from 
spite  on  me  own  accoun',  and  therefore  should  have  no 
such  task  set  me.  The  wor'  I  delayed  yer  en'  to  give  ye 
is  jes'  that  ye  are  judged  as  jus'  an'  fair  as  if  a  judge  an' 
a  jury  sat  on  ye  an'  gave  ye  mercy  for  bye  justice,  an' 
that  I  have  no  spite  agen  ye  on  my  own  accoun'.  An 
now  if  so  be  ye  desire  till  pray  3^e  have  a  minute  or  two, 
an'  no  more." 

Oins  lapsed  into  ominous  silence,  and,  going  to  the 
horse's  head,  drew  the  cart  backwards  and  forwards  so 
as  to  adjust  it  on  the  edge  of  the  flax-hole.  But  Mclntee 
yelled  instinctively  as  this  was  being  done.  The  night 
was  very  dark  and  still,  and  if  anyone  had  been  about 
the  dangerous  and  lonely  spot  the  sounds  would  hardly 
have  been  thought  to  have  come  from  a  human  being. 
But  Oins'  work  was  quickly  done.  Leaving  the  horse's 
head,  he  as  quickly  cut  the  noose  about  Mclntee 's  body, 
and  dragged  the  rope  away.  Back  at  the  horse's  head, 
he  was  about  to  give  the  push  which  would  have  con- 
signed Mclntee  to  death,  when  a  noose  of  rope  thrown 
from  behind  him,  pinioned  his  arms.  The  force  applied 
to  the  rope  was  not  great,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
sudden  surprise,  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  the 
ground,  the  knife  which  he  had  held  all  along  dropping 
out  of  his  hand. 

It  was  Jinnyann  who  performed  this  feat.  Picking  up 
the  knife,  which  was  betrayed  by  a  gleam  from  its 
polished  blade,  she  pulled  the  horse  into  the  middle  of  the 
lane,  and  said  to  Mclntee,  in  a  quiet  but  imperious  tone  : 

"  Go  on  wi'  ye,  Mclntee,  the  road  is  free  till  ye.  An' 
pay  heed  till  me  words  if  ye've  have  any  wit  lef.  Ye'r 
till  take  what  has  happened  till  ye  as  a  scare  an'  a  lesson 
ye  stud  in  need  of,  an'  take  it  as  no  more.  Mon  !  min' 
yerself,  an'  go  be  me.  Hole  5^er  tongue  if  ye  set  vally  on 
yer  life,  else  the  next  time  it'll  be  no  scar'.  Hole  yer 
tongue,  an'  never  go  in  the  Wee  Mon's  road,  yer  day  agen." 

Mclntee  did  not  need  to  be  bid  a  second  time.  He 
applied  the  whip  madly  to  his  horse,  and  the  cart  quickly 
rumbled  away. 

We  may  follow  him  in  order  to  dismiss  him  with  the 
brief  mention  our  story  absolutely  demands.     His  horse 
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had,  as  we  said,  a  temper  of  its  own,  and,  when  close  to 
the  farmhouse,  where  the  road  was  steep  and  rough, 
Mclntee  applying  the  whip  frantically,  not  indeed  being 
recovered  from  the  mental  shock  he  had  received,  the 
beast  backed,  reared,  and  upset  the  cart  in  a  ditch. 
Mclntee  escaped  with  his  life,  but  he  had  a  leg  broken, 
and  for  months  was  in  the  doctor's  hands.  He  recovered 
a  shattered  cripple,  but  he  took  Jinnyann's  emphatic 
warning,  and  held  his  tongue  as  to  what  passed  between 
him  and  Wee  Mon  Oins  on  that  memorable  night.  The 
skein  of  Fate  which  had  tangled  the  lives  of  two  wretched 
mortals  together  was  finally  and  silently  broken. 

Wee  Mon  Oins  lay  sullen,  taciturn  and  mentally 
stunned,  on  the  ground,  Jinnyann  standing  silent  beside 
him. 

The  struggle  of  thought  is  a  struggle  with  Fate,  and 
fatahsm  an  acceptance  of  defeat  by  thought.  A  strange 
thinker  in  his  way,  this  poor  wretch  felt  the  hand  of 
Fate  heavy  on  his  gift  of  thought,  a  gift,  a  pain  and  pride 
to  him. 

"  Arn't  ye  goin'  till  loose  me,  Jinnyann?" 

He  said  this  in  a  quiet,  dreary  tone. 

"  Loose  ye  !  Ye '11  lie  there  boun'  till  they  come  and 
fin'  ye  in  the  morn  ere  I  loose  ye,  an'  ye  no  better  nor  a 
wile  beast,  wile  for  blood." 

*'Ye  take  Mclntee's  side,  Jinnyann,  girl,  an'  go  be- 
tween him  and  justice?" 

There  was  a  tone  of  grave  reproach  in  the  man's  words. 

"  I  take  no  side,  not  bein'  called  to  giv'  justice  or  to 
wi'hold  it.  Ye  fool  mon!  are  ye  in  a  perfect  worl',  or 
des  ye  set  till  yerself  to  make  it  perfec' ,  or  as  ye'd  have 
it?  Ye'r  in  an  imperfec'  worl'  and  am  boun'  till  take  it 
imperfec'  an'  beyon'  ye." 

The  words  were  Jinnyann's,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give 
Nancy  Lynd  the  credit  of  the  idea  and  of  the  duty  of  im- 
pressing it,  and  the  logical  consequences,  on  the  girl. 

"Ye  walk  in  darkness,"  continued  the  lesson;  "ye'd 
put  thon  mon  intil  the  shuck,  fallin'  intil  a ^ worse  shuck 
yerself.  Ye  consul'  none  wi'  me  or  wi'  other,  an 
accordin'ly  has  but  yer  own  one  min'  to  go  be,  an'  is  led 
be  notions  there's  none  to  say  agen." 
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Jinnyann  did  not  take  the  Wee  Mon  as  mad,  and  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  so  rational  that  her  argument  went 
home  to  him.  He  felt,  and  was  quite  capable  of  feeling, 
that  his  own  intense  self-concentration  and  want  of  com- 
munion with  minds  competent  to  weigh  the  thoughts  he 
indulged  in  might  deceive  him.  He  was  well  able  to  see 
that  his  fine  thoughts  left  him  with  the  rest,  an  imperfect 
being  in  an  imperfect  world. 

"  Loose  me,  Jinnyann?" 

There  was  difference  this  time  in  the  tone  of  the  re- 
quest which  the  girl  did  not  fail  to  note. 

"  I'll  loose  ye  only  on  yer  wor'  an'  promise  that  there's 
an'  en'  of  ye  murd'rin'  Mclntee.  I  never  knowd  ye  dis- 
regar'  yer  wor'  once  ye  gave  it,  an'  on  that  accoun'  I'll 
trus'  ye." 

"  Ye  may  loose  me,  Jinnyann,  wor'  or  no  wor',  but  I 
giv'  ye  me  wor'  that  I'll  let  the  ill  mon  kill  me  ere  I  lay 
han'  on  him.  I  did  as  called  on  till  do,  and  have  it  till 
say,  that  the  deed  not  bein'  done,  is  not  till  be  charged 
agen  me.  I  did  me  bes',  and  things  bein'  otherwise 
ordered,  I'm  free  of  any  charge.  I  giv'  ye  me  wor'  that 
the  mon  is  safe  for  me." 

Jinnyann  cut  the  rope  about  him,  closed  the  knife,  and 
showed  her  perfect  confidence  in  him  by  putting  it  into 
his  pocket. 

"  If  ye'd  consul'  wi'  me  ere  ye  des  things  or  giv'  way 
till  notions  ye'd  not  be  far  astray.  If  ye  had  yer  way 
an'  murdered  Mclntee,  tes  a  fix  I'd  be  in!  If  I  hadn't 
seen  ye,  I'd  have  till  allow  suspectin'  ye  an'  knowin'  ye 
had  the  deed  in  han'.  I'm  ill  till  hide  me  thoughts,  an' 
it  would  be  a  question  wi'  me  shiel'in  ye.  That's  the 
way  in  this  worl' ,  one  thing  is  boun'  up  wi'  another  an' 
leads  onwards  where  one  desnt  see  right.  Ye've  bein' 
slow  in  considerin'  that." 

Again  the  words  were  Jinnyann' s,  but  the  inspiration 
Nancy  Lynd's. 


[     ^7     ] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WEE  MON  OINS  CONSULTS  JINNYANN. 

Wee  Mon  Oins  was  rational  as  few  so  deeply  thought- 
ful men  are.  He  did  not,  of  course,  allow  the  canon 
of  the  Lyndian  philosophy,  too  easily  adopted  by 
Jinnyann,  that  an  imperfect  world  should  wait  on  perfect 
instruments  for  amendment.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
more  imperfect  than  it  is  if  it  had  been  condemned  to 
such  a  condition. 

Under  due  limitation,  however,  he  allowed  that  imper- 
fection has  to  be  met  in  oneself  before  attempting  to  meet 
it  in  others.  When  the  emotional  passion  in  him  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Mclntee  had  subsided  he 
had  to  account  for  it  as  an  aberration  of  reason  in  him- 
self. The  workings  of  his  mind  are  too  obscure  to  be 
followed,  but  their  practical  outcome  was  that  he  totally 
gave  up  drink,  probably  under  the  impression  that  the 
stability  of  his  mind  required  him  to  do  so.  That  meant 
avoidance  of  the  company  which  had  led  him  to  take  it. 
He  was  not  under  the  influence  of  habit,  had  never  been 
a  habitual  drunkard,  but  rather  a  victim  of  treating  by 
persons  who  wished  to  amuse  themselves  by  bringing 
philosophy  into  contempt. 

He  felt,  no  doubt,  grateful  to  Jinnyann  for  restoring 
him  to  his  natural  mind  and  saving  him  from  committing 
a  deed  which  that  mind  would  condemn.  Glenloughan 
Petty  Sessions  knew  him  no  more,  and  Mattha  Adair,  to 
his  own  great  surprise,  found  no  farther  occasion  for  his 
kindly  services.  Mattha  did  not  venture  any  opinion  as 
to  the  extraordinary  change ;  he  shook  his  head  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  know  what  had  come  over  the  Wee 
Mon.  If  he  had  taken  to  prayer  meetings  and  preachings 
it  might  not  be  thought  so  strange,  but  he,  Mattha,  had 
not  heard  of  him  doing  so.  In  this  Adair  was  wrong ;  if 
it  was  strange  in  the  Wee  Mon  turning  from  drink  it 
would  have  been  much  more  strange  if  he  had  done  so 
under  the  influence  of  what  passed  for  rehgion  in  the 

H  . 
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country.  The  ideas  of  the  Oins  on  rehgion,  as  well  as 
civil  government,  as  Adair  might  have  gathered  from 
their  present  representative,  were  liable  to  little  emo- 
tional distm'bance,  and  allowed  no  room  for  revival. 

In  his  taciturn,  self-contained  way,  the  Wee  Mon  made 
no  professions,  took  no  pledge,  probably  not  even  to  him- 
self, being  singularly  self-reliant.  Jinnyann  came  to 
know  the  change  in  him  only  as  it  became  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience for  her,  a  pleasant  fact,  something  new  in  her 
life.  She  had  proudly  put  up  with  and  acknowledged  his 
delinquencies,  feeling  her  own  helplessness,  but  they  had 
embittered  many  a  day  and  night  for  her.  Then  those 
fines  to  the  police  had  been  a  heavy  and  discreditable 
drain  on  the  Oins'  exchequer,  and  it  was  a  happy  relief  to 
be  done  with  them  and  with  the  ever-recurring  dread  of 
something  worse  happening. 

He  became  kindlier  with  her,  too.  She  had  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  do  something  for  her  living,  and  knew 
that,  if  she  was  let,  she  could  make  nice  little  baskets. 
Now  he  let  her  make  them,  did  not  take  her  work  to 
pieces,  even  allowed  her  to  trace  delicate  patterns,  and 
seemed  pleased  with  them,  particularly  when  they  were 
obvious  imitations  of  his  own  work,  showing  that  he  was 
not  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 

One  day  she  made  a  discovery.  Sitting  alone  in  the  work- 
shop playing  the  violin,  instead  of  working  at  her  baskets, 
he  happened  to  come  in.  Thinking  it  might  please  him, 
she  went  on  with  her  playing,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  to  please 
herself.  He  seemed,  however,  rather  interested  than 
pleased,  and  watched  her  intently,  and  as  if  with  critical 
appreciation,  though  not  at  all  as  Pokeshins  was  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Then  when  she  came  to  a  stop,  he  took  the 
instrument  from  her,  adjusted  it,  and  with  the  hesitation 
of  one  long  out  of  practice,  drew  the  bow  across  the 
chords.  Suddenly  the  way  of  the  player  seemed  to  come 
back  to  him,  and  the  instrument  started  off  into  a  wild 
plaintive  strain  the  like  of  which  Jinnyann  had  never 
heard  before,  and  which  was  a  new  revelation  of  its 
powers  to  her.  The  playing  was  savage,  suggested  anti- 
quity, belonged  to  dreams,  fairyland,  to  forgotten  times 
and  lost  ways  of  mind.     But  it  was  in  unison  with  Wee 
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Mon  Oins,  what  one  might  expect  from  him.  Once 
started,  he  played  a  long  tune,  airs  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  all  new  to  Jinnyann. 

The  performance  came  to  an  end  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun ;  the  musician  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was 
doing  wiiat  was  unfit  or  improper  in  him.  He  laid  the 
viohn  on  Jinnyann 's  lap  with  the  remark  : 

"  Tes  full  thirty  years,  Jinnyann  girl,  since  I  heerd 
me  at  it,  an'  what  started  me  till  it  now  is  pas'  me 
knowin'.  " 

"  An'  when  ye  play  like  that  why  desnt  ye?  Tes  jes' 
no  less  nor  a  sin  ye  hidin'  yer  hght,  as  the  sayin'  is,  in 
anunder  a  bushel.  Ye  keep  what's  bes'  in  ye  bravely  till 
yerself.     I  never  knowed  ye  had  such  powers  in  ye." 

"  Quit  yer  fool  talk,  Jinnyann  girl.  Tes  intifsin  the 
fiddle  has  led  the  Oins,  a-many-a-one  of  them  in  the  ole 
time.  In  me  young  days  they  tole  of  one  Ewen  Oins 
that  he  played  that  well  till  the  fairies  that  they  couldn't 
wan'  him  an'  so  took  him  away  wi'  them." 

''That's  liker  fool  talk  nor  what  I  ses,  an'  what  ye 
pay  small  heed  till  yerself." 

"  That  I  desnt  say  agen.  I'm  not  on  for  the  like 
b'liefs.  The  true  accoun'  give  of  the  same  Ewen  Oins  is 
that  he  wen'  on  the  sojers  an'  was  shot  down  dead  playin' 
them  on  till  battle,  in  which  case  me  b'lief  is  that  full 
worse  nor  the  fairies  had  hole  of  him  in  the  en'.  It  was 
his  playin'  led  him  intil  sinful  company  such  as  the  Oins 
shudn't  keep,  an'  proved  a  curse  till  him." 

"  Des  ye  go  an'  say,"  asked  Jinnyann,  "  that  playin' 
the  fiddle  is  boun'  till  en'  in  sin  for  ye  or  me?" 

"  Tes  like  'twill  not  me,  seein'  1  play  none.  Ye've 
had  the  firs'  an'  las'  of  me  playin'.  For  ye  the  fairies 
'ill  not  take  on  wi'  ye  an'  wan'  ye  be  reason  of  yer  playin'. 
I'd  tol'rate  yer  han',  tes  harmless." 

He  turned  and  w^ent  on  silently  with  his  work. 
Jinnyann  understood  that  she  would  get  no  more  music 
or  speech  from  him.  But  somehow  an  impression  re- 
mained with  her  that  in  the  past  some  members  of  the 
Oins  tribe  had  played  the  fiddle  very  improperly  and  for 
very  doubtful  purposes.  She  knew  that  some  of  the  Oins 
were  still  remembered  as  wizards  and  witches  although 
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Nancy  Lynd  had  been  considerate  in  imparting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  her. 

For  many  months  Jinnyann  had,  as  she  said,  peace — a 
peace  she  had  never  experienced  before  since  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  keeping  house  and  having  charge  of  the 
Wee  Mon  had  been  thrown  on  her. 

Then  a  day  came  v^hen  her  sharp  eye  perceived  a 
change.  The  Wee  Mon  had  become  not  only  quite  sober, 
bat  both  industrious  and  frugal.  In  this  there  was  no 
change,  but  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  he  was  pre- 
occupied, brooding  at  his  work  and  had  stayed  away  several 
nights  from  home,  Jinnyann  could  not  think  why  or 
where.  He  had  always  been  secret  and  reserved,  but 
sobriety  made  him  perfectly  impenetrable.  She  had  sus- 
pected his  intentions  with  respect  to  Mclntee  from  his 
muttered  threats  and  comments  on  the  man's  character, 
but  now  she  had  no  clue  to  his  thoughts ;  he  never  talked 
now  to  himself,  and  though  somehow  uneasy  in  his  mind 
was  completely  master  of  himself. 

The  only  chance  Jinnyann  had  was  that  he  looked  at 
her,  studied  her  as  she  never  remembered  his  doing  be- 
fore, and  naturally  came  to  think  that  what  disturbed  him 
concerned  herself.  At  times  she  thought  that  Pokeshins* 
wild  project  of  separating  them  and  making  a  lady  of  her 
was  no  secret  from  him ,  but  even  on  that  supposition  she 
could  reach  no  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

But  just  because  he  observed  Jinnyann,  and  because 
temperate  habits  made  him  more  observant  and  more  re- 
gardful of  her,  he  came  to  see  that  he  was  making  her 
uneasy.  That  he  did  not  want  to  do  ;  he  did  it  only  as 
following  his  usual  taciturn  and  reserved  disposition. 

So,  as  they  were  at  work  together  at  their  basket- 
making,  he  suddenly  addressed  her. 

**  Me  min',  Jinnyann  girl,  is  quite  settled,  more  nor 
it  has  been  me  day,  though  I  still  study  over  things.  Ye 
need  never  vex  yerself  be  reason  of  me  bein'  nights  away. 
I'm  up  till  no  harm  such  as  ye  saved  me  from." 

"  Ye've  been  brave  an'  slow  in  tellin'  me  as  much.  I'd 
have  questioned  ye  ere  this  only  I  know  ye  desnt  stan' 
bein'  questioned  be  me  or  be  others,  but  I'm  as  well 
pleased  ye've  come  till  see  ye  des  put  me  about.'* 
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The  Wee  Mon  worked  on  silently  at  hfB  basket.  ^  It  .W&« 
ten  minutes  before  he  found  his  tongue  again. 

"  Tellin'  is  easy  when  somethin'  stan's  for  telhn'.  It 
desnt  go  far,  not  havin'  far  till  go." 

"  Maybe  ye  desnt  get  as  far  as  ye  might  be  reason  of 
ye  keepin'  yer  min'  till  yerself  and  not  consultin'  wi'  me, 
all  as  one  as  none  had  an  idea  barrin'  yerself." 

This  idea  gave  the  Wee  Mon  occasion  for  some 
minutes'  silent  thought  in  the  direction  Jinny ann  indi- 
cated. 

"  Yer  wise,  that's  sure,  Jinny  ann  girl,"  was  the  out- 
come of  the  meditative  pause,  "  bey  on'  yer  years,  an'  wi' 
courage  mos'  weemin  kin'  wan'.  Tes  the  case  I  mightn't 
be  astray  in  consultin'  wi'  ye." 

This  last  the  Wee  Mon  seemed  to  put  to  himself  as  an 
open  question  which  Jinnyann  did  not  fail  to  note. 

"  Ye  take  time  for  fear  ye  des  go  wrong  in  consultin' 
wi'  me." 

This  had  the  form  of  an  ironical  injunction.  The  girl 
was  fearless  in  speaking  to  Oins,  as  indeed  she  would  have 
been  to  a  king  or  schoolmaster.  To  give  him  his  due  he 
had  never,  even  at  his  worst,  resented  or  repressed  her 
fearless  speech.  He  could  not  be  moved  in  this  way, 
being  slow^  to  anger. 

"  I  des  allow,  Jinnyann  girl,  givin'  ye  sore  times  in  the 
pas',  and  ye  wee  an'  tender,  an'  that's  one  reason  I  have 
for  tellin'  ye  to  have  no  fear  of  me  gettin'  meself  intil 
trouble  any  one  way." 

"I  des  fear,  that's  sure,  that  yer  like  till  get  yerself 
intil  trouble  be  reason  of  the  small  regar'  ye  hole  people 
in.  I  des  a-many-a-time,  knowin'  ye  to  set  yer  min'  agen 
them  that  has  no  min',  which  is  all  as  one  as  knockin 
yer  head  agen  a  stone  wall,  as  the  sayin'  is." 

Jinnyann,  of  course,  was  only  echoing  Mrs.  Lynd's 
observations  on  hfe,  but  she  knew  very  well  that  the  Wee 
Men's  philosophic  views  of  constituted  authority  and  the 
world's  ways,  if  acted  on,  would  be  sure  to  get  him  into 
serious  trouble. 

"  I  was  bred  till  the  weavin'  like  as  mos'  of  the  Oins 
was,  an'  weavers  be  pure  dint  of  thinkin'  w^as  ever  vast 
a^en  the  worl'  as  in  anunder  the  law.     But  min's  is  as 
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gT'Sms;  pf;S€ti>.'^  ch'^y  never  jine,  it's  the  min'less  that  jine, 
havin'  notliin'  till  keep  them  asunder,  an'  be  jinin'  an' 
still  jinin'  they  keep  down  the  sense  an'  thought  that's 
ever  in  the  worl'  an'  ever  risin'  agen  the  v^eight  put  on 
min'.     Tes  ill  in  the  doin'  both  ways." 

There  was  a  hopeless  melancholy  in  this  view  which 
forced  Jinnyann  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  helpful  and 
practical  Lyndian  philosophy. 

"If  it  was  me  case,  I'd  let  the  worl'  be  an'  make  the 
bes'  of  it  for  meself .  Tes  small  thanks  it  'id  bestow  on  ye 
for  offerin'  yerself  up  for  it.  Do  well  for  yerself,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  an'  it  'ill  be  in  a  hurry  like  to  pay  ye  respec'." 

The  Wee  Mon  would  not  commit  himself  to  discussion 
on  such  lines,  and  went  on  silently  with  his  work.  He 
had,  however,  made  up  his  mind  to  consult  the  girl  or,  at 
least,  to  reheve  her  from  anxiety  on  his  account. 

"If  I  consul'  ye,  Jinnyann  girl,  maybe  I'd  give  ye 
more  trouble  than  be  not  consultin'  wi'  ye.  That  has  to 
be  looked  till." 

"  Tes  trouble  one  desnt  see  right  that  preys  mos'  on 
one,  if  I'm  any  judge.     I'd  chance  knowin'  the  trouble." 

"If  ye  are  tole,"  the  Wee  Mon  said,  reflectively, 
"  havin'  judgmen'  pas'  yer  years,  it  may  be  that  ye  can 
see  intil  it  a-knowin'  farther  nor  I  can,  an'  it  may  con- 
cern ye  more  maybe  than  it  des  me." 

"  If  it  concerns  me  to  any  exten'  ye  des  ill  till  wi'hole 
it  from  me." 

"  Tes  only  like  it  concerns  ye  as  far  as  I've  got  the 
meanin'  of  it.  One  day,  bein'  in  Glenloughan,  me  baskets 
sol',  an'  me  foot  on  the  turn  home,  what  des  I  see  but  a 
lady,  or  seemin'ly  one,  gran'  and  in  fine  style.  The 
back  of  her  was  till  me,  but  on  the  spot  I  ses  till  meself, 
that's  Aily  Oins.  Eye  I  hasn't  laid  on  Aily  nigh  on 
seventeen  years,  but  the  walk  of  her  an'  the  way  she  set 
her  head,  now  till  one  side,  an',  havin'  rested  it,  then  till 
d'other,  was  enough  for  me  if  it  was  a  hundred  years  she 
was  out  of  me  sight.  From  a  chile  Aily  ever  had  that 
way  wi'  her  head." 

Jinnyann  knew  from  Nancy  Lynd  and  Mosey  Pogue  that 
it  was  Aily  Oins,  or  Mcllhaga,  as  she  was  indifferently 
called,  who  had  brought  her,  an  infant,  to  Foughilotra, 
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and  left  her  in  charge  of  Wee  Mon  Oins'  mother.  But 
they  left  her  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Aily  was  her 
mother  or  not,  and  in  still  greater  uncertainty  as  to 
the  character  of  the  w^oman.  They  had  exercised  discreet 
caution  where  the  relationship  might  be  so  close.  The 
point,  however,  was  the  first  that  occurred  to  Jinnyann, 
and  she  at  once  asked  : 

"  Is  Aily  Oins  me  mother?'* 

"  There's  more  nor  ye  think  to  be  considered  an'  said 
ere  that's  to  be  come  till.  I  be  to  take  me  own  way  if 
I'm  to  consul'  wi'  ye.  Whenanever  I  seen  her  wi'  her 
back  till  me,  I  ses  till  meself,  tes  well  I  didn't  light  in 
fron'  of  ye,  or  I'd  up  an'  say,  '  Aily,  is  that  ye,'  an'  be 
sorry  I  said  it  the  minute  it  come  out  of  me  mouth." 

"  If  ye  think  much  ye  desnt  say  much  in  yer  ornary," 
Jinnyann  said,  drily.  "I'd  chance  ye  comin'  agen  her 
an'  keepin'  yer  tongue  under." 

"  It  might  be  an'  it  mightn't,  an'  it  was  as  well  it  was 
allowed  otherwise.  There  was  reasons  in  me  knowin' 
that  Aily  shudn't  be  in  the  country,  an'  consequently 
reasons  why  she  shud,  reasons  out  of  me  knowin'  an'  wi' 
call  for  me  till  study." 

Jinnyann  was  silent,  beginning  to  see  that  the  Wee 
Mon  knew  what  he  was  about. 

"Tes  ill  till  ac'  hastylike,  an'  bein'  allowed  time  till 
think,  I  made  me  min'  up  to  never  let  on  I  knowed  her  if 
so  be  I  come  agen  her.  Tes  not  me  way  till  look  overly 
sharp  at  one.  Havin'  time  to  reflec',  I  ses  I'll  never  see 
ye,  depen'  on  it,  me  brave  Aily,  short  of  ye  biddin'  me 
till." 

Jinnyann  smiled  at  the  grave  way  the  Wee  Mon  talked 
of  assuming  a  part  perfectly  natural  to  him.  Pokeshins 
had  initiated  her  into  the  difficulties  of  acting. 

"  Tes  a  thing  ye'd  not  be  slow  at,  lettin'  on  ye  never 
seen  her  yer  day.  Tes  like  it's  beyon'  her  to  get  ye  till 
understan'  ye  desnt  know  her  be  reason  of  ye  havin'  no 
desire  till  know  her." 

"  Me  desire  bein',"  the  Wee  Mon  went  on,  "  to  fin' 
out  her  design  in  bein'  in  the  country,  there  bein'  reasons 
agen  her  bein'  in  it,  I  had  desire  till  go  no  farther.     The 
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Oins  desntgive  over  other  till  the  law,  an'  she  bein'  me 
sister,  tes  not  like  I'd  betray  her." 

Jinnyann  began  to  see  dimly  that  the  case  was  a  com- 
pHcated  one  for  Wee  Mon  Oins. 

"  When  I  seen  her  an'  was  sure  of  her,  I  stud  me 
groun'  a  wee,  an'  let  her  put  a  space  between  us.  Then 
I  wen'  on  keei)in'  me  eye  on  her,  till  in  she  goes  intil  Mrs. 
Longiey's,  her  that  des  the  head  dressmakin'  in  Glen- 
loughan.  Thinkin'  she'd  be  out  agen  I  kep  on  the  watch, 
but  after  fifteen  minutes,  an'  she  not  out,  I  minded  all  at 
onct  that  the  Longleys  kep  lodgers.  It  bein'  dark  be 
this,  an'  seein'  Mrs.  Longley  in  the  shop  door,  I  up  to 
her  an'  ses  was  there  any  ladies  in  the  house  would  buy 
baskets  of  me.  She  ses  there  was  but  the  one,  an'  she 
was  jes'  come  in,  a  Mrs.  Brown  over  from  America,  over 
for  her  heal'  an'  till  see  fren's.  Then  she  ses  for  me  to 
bring  me  baskets  an'  be  sure  an'  ask  plenty,  the  same 
lady  be  all  appearance  havin'  plenty." 

It  is  curious  that  Jinnyann  took  no  interest  in  Mrs. 
Brown,  though  she  might  possibly  be  her  mother.  She 
was,  however,  interested  in  the  Wee  Mon,  as  he  was 
showing  a  side  to  his  character  quite  new  to  her.  His 
attempt  on  Mclntee's  hfe  showed  him  for  the  first  time  to 
her  as  a  man  of  action,  and  crafty  and  calculating  as  such. 
Now  he  was  exhibiting  the  same  characteristic,  but  she 
thought  it  likely  that  he  was  quite  reasonable  in  what  he 
was  doing. 

"  Maybe,"  she  said,  "  there's  no  call  for  ye  consultin' 
wi'  me.  Ye  know  Aily  Oins  an'  I  desnt,  nor  am  I  keen 
till  know  her.     Ye  mean  her  no  ill." 

"  I  mean  her  no  ill  an'  would  be  conten'  if  I  was  sure 
she  meant  ye  no  ill,  or  what  ye  might  take  to  be  agen  yer 
wishes  an'  liberty.  I  had  it  in  me  min'  all  along  to  con- 
sul' wi'  ye  whenanever  I  got  the  len'  of  seein'  there  was 
call  for  ye  to  be  on  yer  guar'  agen  her.  That  len'  I've 
not  got  as  yet ;  I  desn't  right  know  what  she's  after,  but 
min'  ye,  I'm  watchin'  her  close  an'  has  them  in  Glen- 
loughan  I  can  learn  her  doin's  be." 

*'  Yer  jes'  leavin'  me  in  the  dark,  all  as  one  as  makin' 
charges  agen  the  woman  that  tes  pas'  me  till  understan'.'' 

"  I'm  in  the  dark  meself,  Jinnyann  girl,  as  ye'd  see  if 
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I  tole  ye  all.  Eor  one  thing  when  she  gone  away,  that's 
over  sixteen  years  ago,  there  was  a  rewar'  of  a  hundred 
poun's  ofi'ered  for  information  as  to  her  an'  where  she  was. 
The  paper  the  rewar'  was  offered  in  was  give  us  at  the 
time  an'  I  have  it  yet  that  I  can  lay  me  han'  on.  Tes 
not  the  case  that  an  Oins  would  ever  inform  on  his  own, 
not  for  all  the  gole  ever  was  coined,  but  there  was  nothin' 
to  inform,  we  not  knowin'  a  thing  of  her." 

"  Ye  suppose  she  done  somethin'  leadin'  her  till  con- 
ceal herself,  done  somethin'  wrong  an'  agen  the  law." 

"  She  might  do  much  agen  the  law  and  do  nothin' 
wrong,  an'  accordin'ly  not  knowin'  what  she  done,  Oins 
or  no  Oins,  I'd  never  han'  her  over  till  the  law  for  all  the 
gole  was  ever  coined.  But,"  the  Wee  Mon  said,  signifi- 
cantly, "we  can  use  her  concealmen'  an'  the  rewar' 
offered  for  her  to  put  restrain'  on  her  if  needs  be,  an' 
withal  there's  other  ways  of  controllin'  Aily  if,  as  is  like, 
she's  after  some  devilment." 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  Wee  Mon  went 
through  a  form  of  consulting  Jinnyann ,  he  did  not  tell  her 
very  much.  He  w^ished  apparently  to  prevent  her  feeling 
disquietude  on  his  account,  and  was  satisfied  when  he  had 
done  so  much. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

MR.     D'OYLY    IMPROVES    HIS    ACQUAINTANCE     WITH     THE 
WEE   MON. 

The  ancient  race  of  Ulster  hand-loom  weavers  dies  out, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  without  leaving  to  its  descendants, 
now  scattered  over  the  world,  its  precious  gift  of  thought- 
fulness.  We  can,  none  of  us,  say  now  what  the  weaver's 
thought  was  worth,  but  the  habit  of  thoughtfulness  was 
his,  and  more  to  be  prized  and  preserved  than  its  pro- 
ducts, even  though  they  come  from  a  Plato, 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  thoughtful  to  the  extent  that  he  under- 
stood thought,  even  speculative  thought,  when  presented 
to  him,  but  though  the  blood  of  the  weaver  race  was  in 
him ,  he  had  little  mental  initiative ,  he  was  only  receptive  ; 
his  thoughts  were  only  other  men's  thoughts,  or  suggested 
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by  the  mechanical  details  of  human  life,  and  he  was  not 
even  quick  at  receiving  such  suggestion,  not  near  as 
quick  as  Jinny ann. 

At  school  he  had  been  taught  that  the  earth  was  a 
round  ball,  and  that  it  went  round  the  sun,  but  the  far 
ther  fact,  of  which  this  is  but  an  example,  that  all  prima- 
facie  notions  are  mere  deceptions,  not  having  been  taught 
him,  he  had  never  learned. 

Thus,  although  the  good  people  he  lodged  with  in  Glen- 
loughan  bore  the  name  of  Owens,  a  prima-facie  notion  of 
respectability  stood  in  the  way  of  his  knowing  that  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens  were  nearly  akin  to  Wee  Mon  Oins. 
His  lodgings,  diggings  he  called  them,  were  nice,  just  the 
thing  for  so  nice  a  young  man,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens, 
besides  being  respectable,  were  kindly,  attentive,  and 
exactly  suited  his  quiet,  reserved  habits.  Owens  was  a 
common  name  in  the  locality,  and  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  connection  between  them  and  the  disreputable  Wee 
Mon,  whom  he  had  seen  in  court  fined  for  drunkenness. 
Nor  did  Jinnyann,  even  though  he  called  her  Miss  Owens, 
suggest  any  connection  perhaps  because  she  suggested 
instead  the  genius  of  Modern  History  or  some  other  crea- 
ture of  poetic  imagination. 

He  had  to  call  himself  a  duifer  when  it  w^as  forced  on 
him  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens,  patterns  of  propriety  to 
him,  were  both  first  cousins  of  Wee  Mon  Oins,  and 
strikingly  like  him  in  more  ways  than  one,  particularly 
in  their  peculiar  form  of  thoughtfulness.  They  kept  one 
of  the  best  shops  in  Glenloughan,  sold  stationery,  books, 
mostly  account  books,  prayer-books  and  hymnals,  toys,  a 
hundred  things.  Their  business  was  carried  out  on  the 
principle  of  minding  the  pence,  which  did  not  hinder  Alec 
Owens  from  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  every  two  hundred 
and  forty  pence,  with  the  result  that  he  owned  several 
houses  in  Glenloughan,  and  his  visits  to  the  local  bank 
were  frequent  enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who 
never  put  a  foot  in  it.  But  if  he  conducted  his  business 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  his  neighbours  never 
got  farther  than  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  against 
him  ;  having  no  children  and  a  placid  wife,  he  had  no 
family  troubles,  and  indeed  no  known  troubles  of  any  kind 
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to  make  a  demand  on  their  sympathies.  There  was  noth- 
iag  against  him,  and  despair  of  finding  anything  against 
him. 

Except  indeed  that  he  was  akin  to  Wee  Mon  Oins,  and 
was  indeed  one  of  the  Oins  of  Foughilotra,  as  was  his  wife 
also.  Bat  that  fact  was  known  only  to  the  few  who  took 
an  interest  in  a  very  obscure  family  history,  and  Alec 
Owens  and  his  wife,  having  few  friends  and  no  enemies, 
being  unsympathetic  and  unpretentious,  the  few  were 
left  to  keep  their  knowledge  to  themselves. 

It  surprised  Mr.  D'Oyly  to  see  Wee  Mon  Oins,  who  he 
remembered  well  as  having  given  him  a  novel  idea  or  two, 
sitting  in  their  parlour  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens  on  one 
occasion.  The  surprise  increased  when  the  event  was  re- 
peated several  times  in  succession.  Not,  however,  until 
Mr.  Owens  told  him  in  plain  words  that  the  Wee  Mon 
was  their  kinsman  did  he  discover  that  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  surprised  at, 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  D'Oyly,"  Alec  said;  "  this  is  my 
cousin.  Oiny,  from  Foughilotra,  it's  like  ye've  seen  him 
before.  Him  an'  the  mistress  an'  me  were  brought  up 
in  Foughilotra,  as  fren's,  the  best,  but  one  thing  or 
another  came  between  us,  an'  for  many  a  day  we  passed 
no  word  with  other.  But  Oiny  took  himself  up  an'  is 
wise,  an'  that  bein'  the  case,  the  mistress  an'  me  is  not 
the  sort  that  we'd  turn  our  back  on  him  an'  discourage 
him." 

"  Ye  ever  held.  Alec,"  Mrs.  Owens  said,  "  that  Oiny 
would  come  to  himself  in  the  en',  it  bein'  in  him  to 
order  himself  any  one  way." 

"  Not  as  often  as  she  said  it,  Mr.  D'Oyly.  She  thinks 
the  like  of  Oiny  in  ways  there  isn't  on  this  earth,  and  it 
did  fret  her  sore  his  carryin'-on  an'  disgracin'  himself. 
But  as  we  couldn't  countenance  the  like,  we  had  to  give 
him  the  go-bye  agen  our  will." 

Wee  Mon  Oins  took  these  remarks  with  calm  indif- 
ference, as  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  hear  them,  but  Mr. 
D'Oyly  did  not  understand  the  situation.  He  ceased  to 
be  surprised  at  the  relationship  only  to  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  the  Owens  seemed  to  look  on  their  kinsman 
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as  a  superior  being.  Politeness,  however,  obliged  him  to 
hide  the  feeling  and  acknowledge  the  introduction. 

"Met  you  before,  Mr.  Oins.  With  Mr.  Adair,  in 
McElligot's.     You  don't  remember?" 

"  Desnt  I?  I  said  more  till  ye  than  maybe  ye  min' 
right,  and  if  I  desnt  min'  what  ye  said,  maybe  tes  be 
reason  ye  said  little." 

At  this  Alec  Owens  said,  laughingly  : 

"  Ye  did  well,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  to  be  sparing  of  your  words 
an '  more  than  your  words ,  your  very  thoughts ,  with  Oiny , 
whiles,  at  least.  Ye  told  me  ye  travelled  far,  but  in  all 
your  travels  ye  never  came  across  a  bigger  take-in. 
Whiles,  ye'd  say  he  didn't  hear  ye  speakin',  but  when  ye 
got  to  know  him,  which  few  do,  ye'd  find  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  ye  speakin',  seein'  that  he  knows  your 
thoughts  without  ye  tellin'  them." 

Wee  Mon  Oins  seemed  a  little  uneasy  at  this,  and  said 
with  a  warning  look  : 

"Quit  yer  fool  talk,  Alec.  I  tole  ye  a-many-a-time 
that  strivin'  to  know  the  thought  of  other  agen  their  wiH 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  follied  or  depended  on." 

This  observation,  of  course,  only  served  to  excite  rash 
curiosity  in  Mr.  D'Oyly's  breast,  the  curiosity  which 
illogically  accompanies  incredulity.  He  was  suddenly  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  test  the  Wee  Mon's  alleged  power 
of  thought-reading. 

"  May  be  improper,  Mr.  Oins,  when  against  one's  will 
or  without  one's  knowledge.  If  I  consent  to  you  reading 
my  thoughts,  I  can't  see  any  wrong  in  it." 

The  Wee  Mon  looked  rather  contemptuously  at  him  as 
he  answered  : 

"  Mon!  ye  can't  see  the  wrong  in  it  be  reason  of  ye 
not  seein'  the  en'  of  it.  l"e  tell  the  worl'  all  ye  think  an' 
ye' 11  see  how  it'll  take  ye  up.  An'  if  the  control  of  yer 
thoughts  is  taken  from  ye  yer  safety  is  gone.  Ye  keep 
fas'  hoi'  on  yer  thoughts  an'  allow  none  in  on  them." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  somewhat  nettled  by  the  Wee  Mon's 
tone. 

"  Agree  with  that,  Mr.  Oins,  so  far  that  I  cannot  allow 
it  to   be   said   that   you   or   anyone   else   can   know   my 
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thoughts.  Give  you  leave  to  know  them.  Say  you  don*t 
know  them  and  can't  know  them." 

"  I  desnt  seek  till  know  yer  thoughts,  mon  !  I  might 
seek  till  know  them  an'  not  know  them  an'  know  them 
not  have  sought  till  know  them.     Mon  !  tes  beyon'  ye." 

"  Maybe,  Mr.  Oins.  Say  again — give  you  leave  to 
know  my  thoughts.  Never  bet,  but  go  as  far  as  a  shilling 
it's  beyond  you  to  know  them." 

Mr.  D'Oyly,  when  he  came  into  the  Owens'  parlour 
had  his  nice  little  cane  in  his  hand,  and  now  he  emphas- 
ised his  denial  of  the  Wee  Mon's  powers  by  confidently 
tapping  his  boot  with  it. 

"  Mon!  yer  shillin'  is  los'  till  ye.  Yer  thoughts  are 
them  j^er  utt'rin.'  " 

Mr.  D'Oyly  took  a  shilling  from  his  pocket,  laid  it  down 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  covering  it  with  his  hand, 
said  : 

"  Shilling  is  yours,  Mr.  Oins,  if  you  insist  on  it.  But 
there  was  a  condition  implied  if  not  stated,  that  my 
thoughts  are  not  spoken.  I  think  about  something. 
Say  nothing.     You  tell  me  what  I  am  thinking  about." 

The  Wee  Mon  made  no  response  to  this  challenge,  but 
sat  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

"  l"e  might,  Oiny,"  said  Alec  Owens,  "  once  in  a  way 
give  Mr.  D'Oyly  a  sample  of  your  powers;  he's  one  that 
may  be  trusted." 

"Tes  a  thing.  Alec,  I  desnt  like  doin',  an'  what  I 
can't  always  coun'  on  bein'  able  till  do.  It  desnt  go  be 
tryin'.     When  it  comes,  it  comes  of  itself." 

"  Ye  know,  Oiny,"  said  Mrs.  Owens,  in  a  persuasive 
tone,  "  you  need  look  on  it  as  no  more  than  play.  He 
thinks  of  my  name  or  Alec's,  an'  then  ye  tell  him  the 
name." 

Wee  Mon  Oins  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  appeal  to 
make  the  exhibition  of  his  powers  a  mere  trick.  His 
peculiar  darting  glance  travelled  round  the  room,  to  the 
ceiling  even,  and  without  resting  on  Mr.  D'Oyly  appeared 
to  go  right  through  him. 

' '  Mon  ! ' '  the  words  were  addressed  to  him ,  '  *  yer  rash , 
an'  that  shows  tes  beyon'  ye.     Desnt  speechless  an'mals 
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know  how  other  feel  be  means  men  in  comin'  till  depen' 
on  speech  has  los'?" 

This,  of  course,  only  meant  for  Mr.  D'Oyly  that  he  was 
to  take  on  grounds  of  doubtful  reasoning  what  he  could 
only  allow  as  resting  on  experimental  evidence.  He 
thought  that  the  Wee  Mon  wished  to  have  the  credit  of 
possessing  extraordinary  powers,  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  giving  any  proof  of  them.  He  took  his  hand  off 
the  shilling. 

"  Take  the  shihing,  Mr.  Oins.  You  have  proved  that 
you  know  my  thoughts,  but  only  as  any  other  man  might 
from  my  words." 

The  Wee  Mon  seemed  calm  and  indifferent  as  if  little 
interested,  but  his  darting  glance  passed  for  a  moment 
through  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

*'Ye'r  headstrong,  mon.  Ye  take  me  as  on  for  de- 
ceivin'  ye,  layin'  claim  till  know  what  I  desnt  know." 

"  You  give  me  my  thought  in  saying  so,  Mr.  Oins. 
Can't  give  you  any  credit.  Direct  inference  from  what 
we  are  saying.  Court  doesn't  allow  it  as  evidence  of 
alleged  fact.'* 

The  Wee  Mon's  glance  went  through  him,  and  not 
altogether  unfelt. 

"  Des  ye  wan'-  me  till  go  beyon'  yer  presen'  thought 
an'  tell  ye  what's  constan'  in  yer  min'  maybe  for  a  brave 
time  pas'.  I  desnt  practice  doin'  the  like.  Y^e  take  that 
answer." 

"  Can't.  Question  is  whether  a  person's  private 
thought  as  stated  can  be  known  by  another  person  except 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  Court  requires  evidence, 
Mr.  0ms." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  tapped  his  boot  confidently  wdth  his  cane. 
The  next  moment  he  was  surprised  by  Wee  Mon  Oins 
suddenly,  and  without  asking  permission,  taking  the  cane 
out  of  his  hand.  When  he  had  done  so  the  Wee  Mon 
clasped  both  his  own  hands  over  the  head  of  the  cane,  and 
having  done  so,  remained  for  some  moments  in  a  posture 
of  abstracted  thought.  He  then  raised  the  cane  and  held 
it  to  his  forehead.  The  simple  operation  seemed  to  cause 
him  much  surprise  and  uneasiness,  for  however  only  a 
moment.     Giving  back  the  cane,  he  appeared  to  be  occu- 
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pied    with   his   own    thoughts    rather    than    with    Mr. 
D'Oyly's.     When  he  spoke  it  w^as  to  Alec  Owens. 

"  The  mon,  Alec,  is  on  the  one  track  as  we  are,  only  in 
a  way  of  his  own.  Are  ye  sure  he  may  be  trusted  if  we 
commits  ourselves  till  him?" 

Both  Mr.  Owens  and  his  wife  were  evidently  taken 
aback  by  this  question,  and  could  only  look  at  Mr. 
D'Oyly  and  eacL  other  in  perplexity.  Then  the  Wee 
Mon  addressed  Mr.  D'Oyly,  assuming  however  a  respect- 
ful tone  unusual  in  him  in  speaking  to  anyone.  In  fact 
he  set  aside  the  question  which  had  raised  the  discussion 
and  took  a  businesslike  Hne  not  free  from  a  crafty  feeling 
his  way. 

'*  Ye've  bein'  thinkin'  of  late,  sir,  of  one  Mrs.  Brown, 
seemin'ly  a  lady,  that  has  come  in  a  time  or  two  till  j^our 
mon,  McMinn,  till  consul'  him  on  some  law  she  has  on 
ban'.     That  ye'll  not  deny?" 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  greatly  surprised,  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection led  him  to  suppose  that  Oins  was  merely  speaking 
from  information  he  had  in  some  way  obtained  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  visit  to  their  office. 

"  No  reason  to  deny  it,  Mr.  Oins.  Saw  her  come  into 
office  as  others  most  likely  did.  Governor  did  not  tell  me 
her  business  with  him." 

**  McMinn  did  not  tell  ye  her  business  wi'  him,  but  ye 
know  or  suspec'  things  of  her  he  desnt  know." 

"  Might,  Mr.  Oins.  Eeally,  I'm  beginning  to  know 
and  suspect  things  of  yourself." 

Mr.  D'Oyly,  like  Mclntee,  was  beginning  to  be  dimly 
conscious  that  in  the  Wee  Mon  he  had  been  playing  with 
an  edged  tool. 

"  McMinn  goes  be  the  accoun'  Mrs.  Brown  gies  of  her- 
self and  ye  desnt,  ye  suspec'  her  to  be  one  Aily  Mcllhaga 
that  there  was  a  big  rewar'  offered  for  information  of 
may  be  seventeen  year  ao-o  or  nisfh  on." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  had  had  that  delayed  word  or  two  with 
Mattha  Adair  who  had  found  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
advertisement  had  appeared  and  given  it  to  him.  He  was 
accusing  Adair  in  his  own  mind  of  indiscretion  or  breach 
of  confidence,  only,  however,  to  meet  immediate  correc- 
tion. 
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"Ye  needn't  go  thinkin',  Mr.  D'Oyly,  that  Mattha 
Adair  or  any  one  else  has  gone  an'  tole  me  any  thin'  of 
Mrs.  Brown.  Mattha,  for  one  thing,  has  no  knowledge 
as  yet  of  Aily  Mcllhaga  be  the  name  of  Brown,  and  for 
another,  he  kep'  his  min'  till  hisself  in  respec'  of  Aily. 
There's  things,  tes  like,  he  knowed  of  her  an'  never  let 
on  till  ye.     I  know^  Mattha." 

This  was  telling  Mr.  D'Oyly  his  own  thought.  Though 
a  man  w'ho  w^aited  on  other  men  to  betray  their  thoughts, 
he  did  not  do  much  more,  he  never  practised  the  more 
subtle  arts  of  penetration ;  they  did  not  come  to  him  by 
nature,  and  he  hardly  realised  their  existence.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  Adair  knew  more  of  Aily  IMcIlhaga 
than  he  had  acknowledged  in  speaking  of  her.  In  fact, 
Adair  had  kept  her  relationship  to  Wee  Mon  Oins  to  him- 
self, being  a  man  who  would  never,  without  good  cause, 
bring  discredit  on  a  neighbour,  and  having  besides  an 
object  of  his  own  in  view  which  did  not  need  imparting 
such  information.  Mr.  D'Oyly  thought  that  Adair  had 
withheld  something  from  him,  but  did  not  get  any  farther, 
and  this,  an  important  fact  the  Wee  Mon  seemed  to  know. 

"  Beginning  to  be  sorry  now  that  I  pressed  you,  Mr. 
Oins.  Take  the  shilling.  Earned  it.  Let  the  thing 
rest." 

This  made  Oins  lapse  into  his  usual  unstudied  form  of 
address. 

"  Mon  !  ye  begun  the  thing  an'  all  there's  for  ye  till  do 
is  till  see  it  till  the  en'  now.  Tes  got  fas'  hoi'  of  yer 
min',  and  droppin'  it  is  more  nor  ye '11  be  allowed  till  do." 

"  Mean  to  say,  Mr.  Oins,  that  I  can't  drop  the  whole 
thing  if  I  like?  Am  inclined  to  do  so.  No  great  personal 
interest  in  it." 

The  Wee  Mon  returned  to  a  respectful,  and  even  con- 
ciliatory, tone. 

"  We  are  ruled,  the  whole  of  us,  as  we  think  an'  ac', 
be  more  nor  what  we  right  understan'.  Ye  wrote  away, 
Mr.  D'Oyly,  when  ye  got  that  paper  wi'  the  advertise- 
ment till  them  that  offered  the  rewar'.  Des  the  answer 
ye  got  allow  ye  till  withdraw  or  stan'  still  an'  seek  no 
farther?" 

This  violent  inroad  on  the  secret  actions  of  a  secret  and 
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reserved  man  was  perplexing.  Mr.  D'Oyly,  however, 
adhered  to  the  behef  that  Oins  was  inferring  from  infor- 
mation obtained  by  some  means  or  other.  The  letter, 
quite  recently  received,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  he  had 
made,  was  at  the  moment  in  his  pocket-book,  and  that 
safe  in  his  breast-coat  pocket.  He  had  not  told  Adair  or 
anyone  else  of  his  intention  of  making  the  inquiry,  and  the 
parties  to  whom  it  had  been  directed,  a  firm  of  London 
solicitors,  were  not  likely  to  give  anyone  information  of  it. 
But  the  information  might  have  come  from  them  through 
some  indirect  channel.  In  answering  Oins,  he  became 
the  wary  legal  practitioner. 

' '  Allowed  for  sake  of  argument  inquiry  made  and 
answered,  can  you  give  terms  of  answer?" 

"I've  made  up  me  min',  Mr.  D'Oyly,  that  though 
lackin'  in  some  respec's,  ye're  one  that  may  be  trusted. 
The  answer  ye  got  is  that  them  ye  inquired  from  know 
nothin'  now  of  the  parties  that  offered  the  rewar'  an' 
desnt  longer  ac'  for  them,  but  that  give  authority  and  ex- 
penses paid,  they'll  make  endeavour  till  fin'  them." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  surprised,  and  getting  accustomed  to 
be  surprised.  The  Wee  Mon  had  given  the  exact  tenor 
of  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  He  continued,  however,  to 
suspect  that  he  had  got  information  by  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary means. 

"  Again,  Mr.  Oins,  granting  such  inquiry  made  and 
answer  received  as  you  state,  did  I  make  any  reply?"  ^ 

"  Ye  wrote  them  sayin'  that  the  matter  would  receive 
consideration,  on  resul'  of  which  they'd  hear  farther  from 

ye." 

The  letter  to  this  effect  had  been  written  in  Mr  McMinn's 
office  and  posted  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  on  his  way  home. 
It  had  been  seen  by  no  one,  and  never  entered  the  Owens' 
house.  The  only  assumption  the  clerk  could  make  was 
that  Oins  had  got  his  information  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  London  solicitors  it  had  been  directed  to.  A 
question  occurred  to  him  as  a  decisive  test. 

"  Eeasonable  reply.  Grant  it  made,  what  grounds,  if 
any,  have  I  to  go  on,  would  you  say,  to  make  a  farther 
communication  ?" 
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The  question  failed.  The  Wee  Mon  seemed  dehberately 
to  state  his  knowledge  as  matter  of  inference. 

''  Yer  idea,  tes  easy  till  see,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  is  till  wait  on 
time.  When  ye  foun'  Mrs.  Brown  answerin'  the  de- 
scription ye  had  of  Aily  Mcllhaga,  ye  said  till  yerself  how 
right  you  w^as,  an'  ye'd  wait  till  see  more  intil  things." 

Yes,  that  was  w^hat  Mr.  D'Oyly  did  say  to  himself,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  what  the  Wee  Mon  could  infer 
without  attributing  extraordinary  powers  of  mental  intui- 
tion to  him.  But  the  clerk  was  no  match  for  Oins  in  a 
mental  duel.  The  last  had  got  information  of  use  to  him 
and  did  not  want  the  means  whereby  he  obtained  it,  by 
intuition  or  otherwise,  to  be  further  discussed.  He  sud- 
denly rose,  and  said  : 

"  Tes  gettin'  brave  an'  late,  an'  I  be  till  be  on  me  foot 
home.  I  des  know  now,  Mr.  D'Oj^ly,  yer  one  till  be 
trusted,  an'  maybe  when  ye  come  till  know  more  of  Mrs. 
Brown  tes  like  we'll  have  wor'  till  other  an'  maybe  be 
freer  wi'  other." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

JINNY  ANN'S   JEWELS. 

Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann  was  too  like  a  boy  to  have 
ever  stuck  a  wild  rose  in  her  glossy  curls,  to  have 
ever  strung  coral  of  the  wild  rose  round  her  neck. 
Nancy  Lynd  did  well,  of  course,  to  teach  her  that  love  of 
finery  had  turned  many  a  wee  girl's  head,  and  that  she 
had  no  call  for  the  like,  but  the  lesson  w^as  unnecessary, 
the  unmeant  compliment  unappreciated ;  she  was  insen- 
sible to  temptation  of  adorning  herself,  naively  uncons- 
cious that  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  done. 

Otherwise  she  might  have  pleased  herself  by  glittering 
like  a  queen  on  the  stage,  though  the  incongruity  of 
cotton  gowns  bearing  many  traces  of  repairs  would  have 
to  be  got  over.  She  had  a  casket,  itself  a  work  of  art, 
and  its  gleaming  contents,  to  use  her  own  words,  made 
a  brave  show.  Once  in  a  while,  not  often,  she  had  ad- 
mired them,  never  as  much,  however,  as  the  gorgeous 
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blossoming  sprays  of  wild  rose  which  in  their  time  of 
3^ear  draped  ruined  Foughilotra  and  its  hillsides.  But 
the  casket  lay  usually  at  the  back  of  the  top-shelf  of  the 
press  in  the  kitchen  which  served  to  keep  Jinnyann's 
scanty  raiment,  violin  and  books,  with  room  enough  and 
to  spare.  The  little  gilt  key  remained  in  the  lock  from 
year  to  year,  and  a  fine  film  of  dust  showed  that  the 
casket  was  a  thing  of  small  interest  to  its  youthful 
owner. 

She  was  not  aware  that  the  Wee  Mon  knew  of  its 
existence;  she  had  never  in  her  lifetime  heard  him  refer 
to  it.  But,  particularly  since  he  had  "taken  himself 
up,"  she  was  sensible  that  what  he  did  or  did  not  know 
was  quite  beyond  her.  Ever  since  he  had  performed  on 
her  violin  it  would  not  have  surprised  her  to  find  that 
he  knew. Conic  Sections  so  that  Mosey  Pogue  could  not 
hold  a  candle  to  him. 

She  w^as  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  he  said  to  her 
one  morning  : 

"I  wan'  ye,  Jinnyann  girl,  to  gie  me  that  wee  box 
ye  have  of  earrings  an'  necklaces  an'  the  like.  I  desnt 
wan'  till  take  it  off  ye,  tes  yer  own,  but  I  des  wan'  till 
lay  it  by  where  no  one  can  lay  ban'  on  it." 

Jinnyann,  without  a  word,  took  a  chair,  and  standing 
on  it,  took  the  casket  from  its  place,  and  after  brushing 
the  dust  from  it  with  her  apron,  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
before  him. 

"  I  have  me  reasons,"  he  said,  "  for  what  I  des  do,  an' 
me  reasons  for  not  giein'  them  till  ye  on  the  minute." 

He  then  unlocked  the  casket,  and,  emptying  the  con- 
tents on  the  table,  examined  it  inside  and  outside  with 
the  minute  care  of  one  looking  for  a  name,  initials  or 
private  mark.  As  if  to  help  him,  he  stopped  a  moment 
several  times  to  dart  a  pecuhar  glance,  all  his  own,  about 
him,  and  in  particular  at  the  ceiling  behind  him,  as  if 
there  was  something  there  he  had  never  seen  before. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  he  kept,  of  course,  to 
himself.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  this  to  Jinnyann  ; 
she  had  often  noticed  him  while  at  work  occupied  wath 
thoughts  she  could  not  penetrate.  He  was  not  given 
now  to  what  she  had  irreverently  called  "fool  talk." 
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When  he  had  examined  the  casket,  he  sorted  its  con- 
tents on  the  table  before  him,  examining  each  article 
not  merely  by  looking  at  it,  but  by  holding  it  for  a  time 
in  his  hand  as  if  the  mere  touch  conveyed  impressions 
to  his  mind.  This,  again,  was  nothing  strange  to  the 
girl ;  he  often  kept  his  fingers  silently  and  without  move- 
ment on  a  basket  he  was  making,  as  if  his  mind  was 
somehow  informed  thereby. 

Having  gone  through  the  articles  in  this  way,  he 
pointed  to  a  book  in  the  press  Jinnyann  had  taken  the 
casket  from. 

"  Gie  me  thon  book.  'Tes  as  well  ye  have  a  lis'  of 
the  things." 

Taking  a  bit  of  pencil  w^hich  he  used  in  tracing 
patterns  on  his  baskets  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
sharpening  it  in  a  way  that  showed  that  he  w^as  busy 
thinking  of  something,  he  went  on  to  make  a  list  of  the 
jewels  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book.  He  did  this  very 
slowly  and  methodically,  writing  in  a  cramped  hand. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  gave  Jinnyann  the  book  to  put 
back  in  its  place,  packed  the  articles  neatly  in  the  casket, 
locked  it,  and  gave  her  the  key. 

"Now,  Jinnyann  girl,  ye  come  wi'  me  an'  we'll  lay 
the  fool  thing  out  of  the  way  of  the  fools  that  may  be 
lookin'  it  till  their  ill.  An',  min'  ye,  till  none  are  ye  till 
allow  that  ye  know  a  founded  of  what  I  put  ye  in  the 
way  of  knowin'.  Ye'll  not  be  slow  if  ye  trus'  them  that 
can  trus'  their  own  tongue,  seein'  ye've  not  foun'  the 
like." 

By  "  a  founded  "  the  Wee  Mon  meant  nothing.  His 
injunction  was  not  necessary.  Ignorance,  not  know- 
ledge, of  the  world  made  Jinnyann  distrustful  of  it  be- 
cause confident  of  herself.  Brought  up  from  infancy 
with  the  Wee  Mon,  she  never  consciously  modelled  her- 
self on  him ;  his  indiscreet  speech  when  under  the 
influence  of  drink  forbid  that.  Unconsciously,  however, 
his  reticence  and  the  fixity  of  his  view  of  the  world  as  a 
"fool  world"  had  impressed  her  more  than  the  sage 
counsels  of  Nancy  Lynd  and  Mosey  Pogue.  But  her 
nature  concurred ;  she  was  like  a  wild  doe  brought  up  in 
an  oft-hunted  herd.     At  bottom  her  instructors,  the  Wee 
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Mon  included,  looked  on  the  world  and  its  law  as  deer 
do  on  the  hunter  and  his  dog. 

"  Ye  needn't  heed  me,"  she  said,  "  in  what  ye  des  wi' 
the  wee  box.  Tes  at  yer  pleasure  till  do  accordin'  till 
yer  will  wi'.  An'  if  I  knows  what  ye  des  do  wi'  it,  tes 
not  that  cons'quence,  that  I'm  like  not  till  keep  me  min' 
till  meself  in  regar'  of  it." 

"  I  lay  no  claim  till  it  meself,  Jinnyann  girl,  an'  tes 
not  be  me  will  I  put  han'  on  it.  And  tes  in  dou'  yer 
claim  till  it  if  law  is  gone  be.  Seein'  that  till  be  the 
case,  we'll  lea'  it  in  charge  of  one  that,  tes  like,  has  the 
bes'  right  till  it,  though,  maybe,  not  acknowledged  be 
law.     Now  come  ye  wi    me." 

The  Wee  Mon  took  up  the  casket  and,  followed  by 
Jinnyann,  went  into  the  familiar  workshop.  Familiar 
to  the  girl,  but  she  had  to  learn  with  the  rest  of  us,  that 
familiarity  is  the  thickest  veil  the  unknown  w^ears. 

The  Oins'  house  was  much  the  largest  of  the  houses 
standing,  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  on  Foughilotra  hill. 
Although  it  had  a  thatched  roof,  the  basement  of  massive 
masonry  showed  that  it  was  originally  part  of  the  castle, 
probably  an  annex  or  gateway  building  commanding  the 
approach  from  the  east.  The  old  gateway  had  been 
built  up  with  lighter  masonwork,  in  which  the  modest 
doorway  which  served  the  present  occupants  was  set. 
Inside,  even  more  than  outside,  the  house  was  yet  more 
unlike  that  of  a  weaver  or  labourer,  the  rooms  being 
large,  and  there  wer3  in  addition  several  closets  and  re- 
cesses in  the  thick  walls.  The  room  we  called  a  work- 
shop was  probably  once  a  guardroom,  but  the  peaceful 
rhythmical  cadence  of  the  w^eaver's  shuttle  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  rattle  and  clank  of  arms ;  once  four  looms 
had  stood  in  it,  but  now  there  w^as  only  one  in  a  corner 
by  itself,  neglected  and  in  disuse.  The  Wee  Mon  had 
given  up  weaving  many  years  ago,  or  rather,  it  had  given 
him  up.  He  had  kept  to  it,  indeed,  with  desperate 
tenacity  as  long  as  he  could  "  pass  a  web  "  ;  his  loom 
was  the  last  to  be  heard  in  the  country, — and  then  it  was 
silent  with  the  rest,  a  fact  w^hich,  no  doubt,  accounted 
in  part  for  his  pessimistic  and  anarchical  views  of  society 
and  his  lapse  from  sober  and  industrious  habits  of  life. 
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Leading  Jinnyann  into  the  workshop,  he  went  straight 
over  to  the  old  loom  which,  we  have  said,  stood  in  a 
corner.  It  stood  in  the  corner  so  that  the  weaver  could 
sit  fronting  it  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  go  all  round 
it,  when  necessary  to  do  so,  to  adjust  the  machine  or 
web.  Eight  over  the  weaver's  head  three  shelves  were 
fixed  against  the  wall  by  brackets  attached  to  three  equi- 
distant upright  pieces  of  vrood,  built  apparently  into  the 
wall.  The  whole  jDiece  of  woodwork  was  black  with  age 
and  seemed  a  solid  immoveable  fixture  ;  it  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  served  the  men-at-arms  who  preceded  the 
weaver   in   Foughilotra. 

Laying  the  casket  dov/n  on  the  loom,  the  Wee  Mon 
looked  at  the  old  piece  of  mechanism  very  much  as  if  it 
s23oke  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him  of  something,  a  strange 
secret  between  it  and  himself. 

"  A-many-a-day,  Jinnyann  girl,  me  granda,  ole 
Lennar  Oins,  worked  at  that  loom.  A-many-a-night,  I 
shud  say,  for  'twas  mos'ly  be  night  he  wove,  summer  an' 
winter  ever  the  same,  stayin'  his  han'  on  the  minute  the 
cock  'id  crow.  He  was  a  weaver,  an'  worked  har'  for 
his  livin',  and  still  an'  withal  he  might  have  been  a  lord 
over  men  if  it  was  a  thing  his  min'  allowed  him  till 
desire." 

After  a  moment's  communion  with  himself  in  some 
unknown  terms  of  mind,  the  Wee  Mon  slowly  and  deli- 
berately began  to  clear  the  shelves  of  weaver's  and 
carpenter's  tools  and  other  articles  on  them,  standing 
on  the  weaver's  seat  to  do  so.  As,  however,  this  did  not 
enable  him  to  reach  to  the  top-shelf  when  he  had  cleared 
the  two  lower  ones,  he  got  down,  removed  the  seat,  and 
by  means  of  a  stej^-ladder  which  was  in  the  room,  com- 
pleted the  task,  brushing  away  thick  layers  of  dust 
with  a  well-governed  hand.  Like  most  weavers,  he  had 
a  trained  and  nicely-educated  touch ;  the  dust  fell  slowly 
to  the  ground  without  si^reading  through  the  air,  being 
impelled  towards  the  wall  and  falling  down  along  it. 

Jinnyann  watching  him  in  silence,  he  drew  away  the 
shelves  from  the  brackets,  to  which,  as  it  appeared,  they 
had  only  grooved  attachment.  Laying  them  to  one  side, 
he  then,  with  a  little  skilful  manipulation,  removed  the 
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brackets,  which  w^ere  only  hooked  in  a  peculiar  way  into 
the  three  w^ooden  uprights.  This  left  that  nothing  was 
apparent  in  the  wall  but  these  uprights  and  the  marks  of 
the  shelves. 

Coming  down  from  the  ladder,  he  swept  the  wall  in  his 
neat,  quiet  w^ay,  and  then  turned  to  the  old  loom. 

"  Ye  mark,  Jinnyann  girl,"  he  said,  "  the  key  is  kep 
here  in  case  ye  may  have  call  for  it  an'  me  not  till  the 
fore." 

With  this,  he  pushed  up  with  the  point  of  a  knife  a 
small  sliding  slab  of  w^ood  in  one  of  the  upright  beams 
of  the  loom.  In  the  little  cubical  cavity  disclosed  there 
was,  among  other  articles,  a  key  and  a  bottle  of  oil,  such 
as  weavers  keep  usually  by  them.  He  took  out  the  key, 
oiled  it,  and  held  it  up  for  Jinnyann  to  look  at. 

"  Tes  old  Lennar's  key.  Ye  mark  it  an'  where  tes 
kep." 

He  then  ascended  the  ladder  again,  and  by  drawing 
out  a  slip  of  wood  in  the  central  upright,  uncovered  a 
key-hole,  into  which  he  inserted  the  key,  and,  drawing 
it  to  him,  revealed,  to  Jinnyann's  amazement,  the  fact 
that  the  space  on  the  wall  between  the  two  extreme 
outer  beams  were  the  double  leaves  of  a  door  evidently 
contrived  so  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  it.  To  open  the  door  fully  he  had  to 
get  dowm  from  the  step-ladder  and  draw  it  back.  When 
opened,  he  put  the  ladder  back  against  the  wall,  ascended 
it,  and  went  into  the  recess  or  closet  the  door  served 
to  close. 

For  some  moments  everything  was  so  still  that  the 
girl  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  him.  The 
place  was  six  feet  over  the  level  of  the  floor,  and,  being 
dark,  she  saw  very  indistinctly,  if  at  all,  into  it.  Then 
suddenly  the  place  became  lit ;  the  Wee  Mon  had  struck 
a  light,  but  still  she  could  see  little  or  nothing  from 
where  she  stood.  An  odour,  however,  not  disagreeable, 
like  that  of  firwood  and  whin  bushes  in  full  flower, 
commingling  musk  and  turpentine,  came  down  from  the 
closet.  Though  it  was  not  disagreeable,  Jinnyann  did 
not  like  it ;  she  w^as  not  nervous,  but  it  seemed  as  if  too 
much  of  it  might  affect  her  head. 
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**  Now,  Jinnyann  girl,"  the  Wee  Mon  said  at  last  from 
the  closet,  "  ye  take  up  thon  wee  box  an'  come  up  be  the 
ladder  till  me.  Ye  need  have  no  fear  of  anything  ye  see, 
an'  that's  what  I  could  say  till  few." 

Jinnyann  at  once  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  was  in  the 
closet  beside  Oins  in  a  moment  with  the  casket  in  her 
hands.  She  was  much  too  dignified  to  exhibit  curiosity, 
even  if  she  felt  it.  The  impression  floating  in  her  mind 
all  along  was  one  of  contact  with  witchcraft  and,  al- 
though she  inclined  to  the  Lyndian  views.  Mosey 
Pogue's  influence  prevented  her  being  merely  supersti- 
tious ;  in  her  own  way  she  had  rationalised  the  rather 
crude  mass  of  information  which,  from  an  early  date, 
she  had  been  called  on  to  give  her  mind  to.  She  did 
not  accept  Mrs.  Lynd's  stories  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
overawe  her,  neither  did  she  fall  in  with  Pogue's  sceptical 
and  contemptuous  way  of  looking  at  the  thing ;  having 
an  independent  turn  of  mind,  she  followed  Locke's  advice 
and  suspended  her  judgment,  which,  after  all,  is  a  better 
safeguard  against  superstitious  terror  than  factitious 
scepticism. 

So  she  w^ent  up  into  the  closet  and  looked  about  her 
with  a  dignified  absence  of  fear.  And  yet,  now  that  she 
thought  of  it,  she  knew  that  old  Lennar  Oins  had  the 
repute  in  the  country  of  having  been  a  *'  tarrible  mon," 
and  the  closet  was,  no  doubt,  his  private  sanctum,  where- 
in he  practised  his  mystic  art.  But  then  she  remembered 
from  all  she  had  heard  that  he  had  been  resorted  to  not 
to  place  spells  on  persons  and  their  cattle  and  crops,  but 
to  remove  those  placed  by  ill-disposed  and  malevolent 
professors  of  the  art.  Here  her  rational  view  of  witch- 
craft, and  more  than  witchcraft,  came  in;  it  was  some- 
thing that  contained  both  bane  and  antidote. 

Prom  the  ground  she  had  thought  the  closet  a  square 
little  room;  when  in  it  she  found  it  quite  asymmetrical, 
like  a  bit  of  a  natural  cave.  In  fact,  it  had  been  a  space 
in  a  thick  bastion  or  buttress  of  masonry  which  had  been 
enlarged  in  an  irregular  manner  by  taking  away  stones 
from  the  inside.  This  had  been  done  so  as  to  leave  a 
number  of  rough  stone  shelves  in  the  recesses  of  ex- 
cavated masonry.     In  some  places,  however,  the  shelves 
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were  of  wood,  black  oak  from  the  bog.  Some  of  the 
shelves  were  closed  by  doors,  and  what  they  held  could 
not  be  guessed  at ;  on  the  open  shelves  there  was  an 
array  of  articles  the  meaning  of  which  Jinnyann,  at  least, 
could  not  guess  at.  There  were  among  them  a  number 
of  rough  models  of  men,  cattle,  and  swine,  in  which 
rusted  needles  and  pins,  and  sometimes  black  spikes  of 
wood,  were  sticking.  There  were  bottles,  a  great  many 
of  them,  of  forms  and  colours  never  seen  nowadays; 
some  all  neck,  others  with  no  neck  at  all;  some  empty, 
some  with  little  black  things  like  beetles  hung  by  threads 
in  them;  some  upright,  others  standing  on  their  mouths, 
others  lying  at  various  angles  on  their  sides.  The 
arrangement  of  the  host  of  different  articles  was  certainly 
not  a  random  one  ;  some  unknown  design  seemed  in  every 
case  to  govern  it. 

The  Wee  Mon  w^atched  Jinnyann  with  intent  thought- 
fulness  as  she  glanced  round  the  wizard's  cabinet  with 
an  eye  which  showed  only  a  moderate  amount  of  interest. 
She  asked  no  questions  and  displayed  no  anxiety  to 
enlarge  her  knowledge  of  what  was  before  her.  The 
frame  of  mind,  which  he  easily  read,  seemed  to  satisfy 
him. 

"  The  ole  mon,  Jinnyann  girl,  did  desire  to  instruc' 
me,  an'  did  his  bes'  wi'  me,  but  I  could  never  lay  me 
min'  right  till  it.  I  seen  early  that  he  had  powers  I 
could  never  attain  till,  do  me  bes',  an'  in  the  en'  he  came 
till  see  it,  too.  But  on  dyin'  he  tole  me  to  keep  the 
place  as  he  lef  it,  that  maybe  in  time  an  Oins  would  rise 
up  in  his  place  to  meet  them  that  des  ill  be  stealth." 

''  Where '11  we  lay  the  wee  box?"  asked  Jinnyann  in 
an  indifferent  tone.  She  was  really  little  interested  in 
what  she  could  so  ill  understand. 

The  Wee  Mon,  without  answering,  took  up  the  candle 
which  he  had  lit,  and  which  gave  a  strong  light  for  the 
small  space,  and  set  it  in  a  new  place  and  position,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  effect.  He  then  went  over  to 
a  screen  in  a  corner  of  the  closet,  a  screen  thickly  painted 
with  Chinese-like  characters,  and  lifted  it  aside;  it  was 
light,  as  if  made  of  paper. 

Jinnyann  started,  instinctively  recoiled,  and  suddenly 
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passed  from  calm  indifference  to  a  state  of  strange  fas- 
cination, like  a  bird  under  the  eye  of  a  serpent.  The  Wee 
Mon  understood  effect ;  as  he  quickly  stood  back  with  the 
screen  in  his  hands  a  black  image  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  ground  or  embody  itself  out  of  nothing  and  glare  at 
the  girl  with  a  look  at  once  of  senseless  mirth  and  in- 
tense malevolence. 

Of  course,  the  image  was  fixed,  but  the  impression  of 
its  being  an  apparition  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  at  the 
moment  Jinnyann  was  unable  to  correct  it.  It  was  pro- 
bably an  African  idol  which  by  some  chance  had  fallen 
into  the  wizard,  old  Leonard  Oins',  hands.  Four  feet 
high,  black,  of  ebony  wood  indeed,  it  had  eyes  of  greenish 
blue  glass  and  a  prominent  row  of  large  yellowish  teeth 
set  in  large  thick  lips  painted  vermilion  red,  with  blue 
streaks  to  represent  veins  congested  in  hideous  laughter. 
The  workmanship  was  coarse  and  brutal,  but  it  had  the 
potent  attribute  of  caricature;  the  expression  was  inten- 
sely lifelike.  Sex  and  age  was  left  undefined ;  it  might 
be  taken  to  represent  a  man  or  woman ,  youth  or  age ,  but 
no  one  could  fail  to  mistake  the  expression  of  brutal 
sensuality,  of  senseless  delight   in  a  nature  wholly  evil. 

The  Wee  Mon  watched  the  girl's  look  passing  from 
fascination  to  repulsion  and  disgust,  and  said,  after  a 
moment  : 

"  Ye'd  think,  Jinnyann  girl,  that  it  shud  be  burned 
an'  the  earth  red  of  it,  but  in  that  ye'd  be  wrong.  Tes 
the  devil,  an'  there's  call  for  men  knowin'  the  devil  exac' 
seein'  that  they  mostly  turn  him  intil  a  god  in  their  own 
min's.  If  they  tole  no  lies  till  their  selves,  but  cut  out 
what  they  bow  down  till  an'  worship,  it  might  serve 
them,  seein'  they'd  have  the  like  of  thon." 

Jinnyann  did  not  want  any  theological,  or  rather  de- 
monological  discussion,  and  did  want  to  escape  from 
the  sight  of  the  idol  which  made  an  undefinably  un- 
pleasant impression  on  her. 

"I  desnt  like  it,"  she  said,  "an'  'ill  stop  here  no 
longer.  Lay  the  wee  box  where  ye  will  an'  come  away 
wi'  ye." 

"  We'll  go,  havin'  lef  the  wee  box  in  the  devil's 
keepin'.     Ye  mark  now  where  tes  put." 
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There  was  a  rough  shelf  or  hole  in  the  masonry  over 
the  idol's  head  in  which  a  stone  fitted  loosely.  The 
Wee  Mon  drew  out  the  stone,  put  the  casket  behind,  and 
then  replaced  it.  He  then  put  back  the  screen  in  fronf 
of  the  image,  and  descending  after  Jinnyann  from  the 
closet,  shut  over  its  door  and  made  everything  as  he 
found  it. 

"I'd  never  ask  till  look  on  the  like  me  day  again," 
said  Jinnyann. 

"Ye  look  on  the  like  constan',  Jinnyann  girl,  but. 
bein'  used  till  it,  desnt  heed  it." 
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No,  Jinnyann  had  no  mind  for  diabolic  Nature,  because 
no  eye  for  it.  As  a  good  housekeeper,  her  way  with 
cobwebs  was  a  thoughtless  and  summary  one ;  she  did 
not  wait  to  study  them  or  their  architects  as  giving  easy 
and  familiar  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  Nature's 
methods.  Of  course,  therefore,  she  never  made  the  more 
difficult  step  of  considering  from  the  arachnid's  point  of 
view  her  own  interference  with  these  methods. 

It  w^as  not  so  with  Wee  Mon  Oins.  In  his  riper  ex- 
perience, spiders,  spiders'  wxbs,  and  flies,  w^ere  the  very 
epitome  of  the  "  fool  world."  In  his  mind  the  law  of 
love  and  the  lex  talionis  alike  amounted  in  practice  to 
the  invitation  "  walk  into  my  parlour,"  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  threads  of  the  purest  silk,  which,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  merely  caught  flies.  When  he 
used  to  take  drink,  he  forgot  himself  sometimes  so  far 
as  to  use  the  term  Papish,  but  it  was  only  in  a  vague 
sense ;  at  bottom  he  looked  on  all  religion  as  good  mate- 
rial, which  did  not  give  his  judgment  as  to  the  use  he 
found  it  put  to.  This,  peculiarly  his  own  mind,  in  a 
less  marked  degree  w^as  that  of  his  family,  tribe,  and 
those  who  followed  his  handicraft.  The  hand-loom 
weaver  accepted  legalised  tyranny,  hypocrisy,  cant,  hum- 
bug, as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
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If  his  sister,  Aily  Mcllhaga,  bad  come  straight  up  to 
Poughilotra  he  would  have  been  on  his  guard  against 
her,  but  she  could  have  done  so  with  perfect  safety,  sup- 
posing there  was  any  charge  hanging  over  her ;  he  would 
never  have  betrayed  her.  He  felt  that  she  knew  this 
quite  well. 

In  fact,  Aily,  as  Mrs.  Brown,  had  walked  into  her 
cousin,  Alec  Owens',  shop  and  bought  articles  in  it,  con- 
versing freely  with  Alec  and  his  wife.  They  knew  her 
at  once,  and  perhaps  she  thought  they  did,  but  they 
gravely  respected  her  incognito,  left  her  nothing  but 
guesswork  to  go  on.  They  did  it  well ;  when  it  came  to 
be  a  case  of  Greek  meeting  Greek  they  could  play  their 
part,  particularly  when  to  play  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
means. of  coming  to  understand  it.  Thus  Aily  went  in 
and  out  of  the  Owens'  shop  until,  as  Mrs.  Brown  from 
America,  she  had  the  footing  of  a  customer  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

But  though  they  respected  her  incognito  to  herself  and 
others,  they  had  thought  it  right  to  inform  the  Wee  Mon  of 
her  presence  in  Glenloughan,  only,  however,  to  find  him 
aware  of  it,  and,  moreover,  convinced  that  she  had  some 
design  on  hands  which  she  dared  not  disclose  to  him. 
Knowing  Ally's  character  in  times  past,  and  having  an 
almost  superstitious  belief  in  Wee  Mon  Oins'  mental 
power,  looking  on  him  as  being,  in  a  qualified  sense,  a 
wizard,  they  looked  to  him  to  understand  the  position 
and  to  guide  them  as  far  as  they  might  be  called  on  to 
deal  with  it.  They  were  pleased,  therefore,  when  he 
highly  approved  of  their  having  accepted  her  assumed 
character,  and  refrained  from  any  sign  of  recognition. 

**  'Tes  jes'  what  I  mean  till  do  myself,"  he  said. 
*'Havin'  time  till  think,  I  have  eddicated  meself  intil 
takin'  her  as  unknownst  till  me,  she  choosin'  to  be  so 
wi'  some  design  'tes  for  me  to  see  intil  an'  order  meself 
accordin'ly.  Ye  go  be  me,  an'  leave  it  till  her  till  show 
what  she's  at,  as  she's  boun'  till  do  in  the  en'.  Ye 
acted  the  bes'  lettin'  on  ye  knowed  her  none,  an'  we're 
till  keep  an  eye  on  her  till  see   what  she  des  nex'." 

The  Owens  had  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  Wee 
Mod's  ability  to  penetrate  and  meet  his  sister's  designs, 
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but  Mrs.  Owens  had  in  particular  a  natural  curiosity  tu 
know  what  he  supposed  these  designs  to  be,  and  gave 
expression  to  it. 

"  Ye  have,  Oiny,  some  notion  as  to  why  Aily  conceals 
herself  from  us  an'  ac's  in  the  dark,  an'  yer  givin'  us 
yer  notion  w^ould  be  a  help  to  us  in  havin'  an  eye  on  her." 

"  Me  notion  of  Aily,"  was  the  answer,  "  ever  was 
that  if  there  was  a  straight  way  an'  a  crookit  way  of 
doin'  the  one  thing,  she'd  be  boun'  be  her  natur'  till  take 
the  crookit,  an'  it  twice  the  harder.  Me  notion  now  is 
that  she's  on  for  some  bit  of  crookitness,  chiefly  be 
reason  of  its  uncommon  crookitness  enticin'  her  till  it." 

This,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  clear  enough  to  the  Owens, 
who  had  in  gone-bye  days  knowledge  of  the  lady,  but  it 
did  not  seem  that  it  would  help  them  in  present  particular 
dealings  with  her.  Being  conscious  of  this,  the  Wee 
Mon  w^ent  on  : 

"  Her  design,  as  I  can  see  intil  it  on  the  minute,  has 
till  do  wi'  me  wee  girl  Jinny ann.  Havin'  bro'  the  chile 
a  babby  till  us,  she  might  come  an'  lay  claim  till  her, 
only  that  would  be  straight  for  her,  an'  not  her  way. 
There  was  crookitness  in  how  she  bro'  the  chile  till  us, 
not  allowin'  who  owned  it,  an'  me  min'  now  is  that  her 
crookitness  'ill  not  allow  them  that  own  it  fin'  it." 

"  Yer  notion  is,"  Mrs.  Owens  said,  in  an  effort  at 
understanding,  "  that  she  is  afraid  Jinnyann  may  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  her  parents,  or  her  parents  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  her.  She  stan's  between  them  for  reasons 
of  her  own." 

"Me  notion  for  the  presen',"  the  Wee  Mon  said, 
cautiously,  "is  that  she  desnt  be  allowed  till  get  power 
over  wee  Jinnyann  in  any  one  way,  an'  till  that  en'  that 
the  girl  be  put  herself  on  her  guar'  agen  her.  That 
bein'  the  case,  it  has  been  on  me  min'  these  days  till 
take  Jinnyann,  if  agreeable  till  ye,  in  till  ye  that  ye  may 
get  her  till  know  Aily  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
That,  for  one  thing,  may  put  Aily  out  in  her  plans,  an' 
so  'may  leave  her  open  till  us,  an'  for  another  lea' 
Jinnyann  that  she  can  understan'  her  own  case  an'  be 
able  till  ac'  be  her  own  judgmen'." 

"  Bring  in  the  wee  girl  to  us,  Oiny,"  Alec  Owens  said. 
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heartily;  "  she'd  be  welcome  to  us  if  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Brown  in  the  case." 

"  She'll  be  quite  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Owens,  who,  as 
a  rule,  agreed  with  her  husband,  generally,  however, 
giving  some  good  reason  of  her  own  for  so  doing.  "  When 
w^e'd  go  to  see  yer  mother  in  her  later  years,  an'  she 
failin'  we  ever  foun'  her  full  of  the  goodness  of  that 
chile,  never  done  allowin'  that  the  like  of  her  ever 
walked  this  earth." 

This  visibly  made  the  Wee  Mon  uneasy.  He  shifted 
on  his  seat  as  if  something  hurt  him,  and  darted  his 
curious  glance  about  rather  wildly.  But,  as  usual  with 
him,  mere  feeling  w^as  very  soon  controlled. 

"  I'll  not  say  what  the  goodness  of  Jinnyann,  an'  she 
but  a  chile,  w^as  till  the  ole  woman  farther  than  that  her 
patience  an'  tenderness  w^as  more  nor  ever  I  thought 
could  be  in  the  fool  w^orl'.  W^hat  stan's  for  sayin'  is  that 
I  was  not  w^hat  I  ought  till  be  them  days,  and  maybe  not 
now — 'tes  not  great  me  opinion  of  meself — but  if  it  can 
be  made  up  for  in  par'  be  stan'in'  between  the  wee  girl 
an'  harm,  me  life  'ill  not  coun'  a  straw  if  called  on  till 
be  give  in  her  defence.  'Tes  hers  in  such  case,  an'  a 
hunder'  lives  if  it  was  a  thing  I  had  them  till  give." 

The  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  an  outcome  of,  not 
emotion,  but  deliberate  thought  guiding  purpose  had  a 
composing  effect  on  the  W^ee  Mon's  own  mind,  and 
carried  conviction  to  the  Ow^ens  that  he  thought  some 
danger  was  hanging  over  Jinnyann  and  was  resolved  to 
meet  it. 

"We  all  have  our  failin's,  Oiny,"  Mrs.  Owens  said, 
"  but  few  have  the  power  of  correctin'  them  as  ye  done. 
The  w^eavin'  goin'  to  the  bad  tol'  sore  on  our  people  an' 
put  many  of  them  that  they  didn't  know  what  had  come 
over  the  worl'  or  what  to  turn  their  han'  to.  But  ye 
bring  the  wee  girl  to  us,  an'  we'll  regar'  her  as  our  own." 

The  Wee  Mon  could  not  sincerely  accept  the  apology 
indicated. 

"  I  could  have  been  me  own  master,  Lena,  any  one  day 
I  so  willed,  but  a  sperrit  in  me  ever  rose  up  agen  been 
mastered,  an'  ruled  be  the  law^  an'  the  fool  whorl's  ways, 
an'  des,     I  desnt  ac'  in  w^hat  I  des  do  as  submittin'  to 
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any  mon's  will  or  pleasure  barrin'  me  own,  seein'  me 
b'lief  is  that  I'd  be  full  w^orse  than  ever  I  was  me  day  if 
I  did.  I  regar'  the  law  men  set  over  other  as  ever  till 
be  resisted  if  the  fools  are  till  save  bare  right  till  live. 
The  w^orl'  is  covered  over  wi'  wrack  of  law,  an'  if  that 
wasnt  the  case  'tes  a  wTack  it  'id  be  itself.  In  what  I 
des  I  ac'  be  no  other  law  than  what  I  fine  in  meself,  an' 
would  jes'  despise  meself  if  I  paid  the  leas'  regar'  till  the 
fool  worl', — 'tes  drunker  nor  ever  I  was." 

From  this  it  may  be  clear  that  appeal  from  the  Wee 
Mon  drunk  'o  the  Wee  Mon  sober  would  leave  the  sen- 
tence he  passed  on  the  w^ays  of  men  unchanged.  In  this 
he  was  coherent,  while  the  race  of  thinkers  he  belonged 
to  are  weakly  incoherent  and  inconsistent,  condemning 
in  one  direction,  permitting,  submitting,  and  condoning 
with  lame  excuses  in  the  other;  in  the  end  leaving  the 
"  fool  world  "  more  foolish  than  ever. 

With  this  defence  of  himself  the  Wee  Mon  passed  on 
to  thankfully  accept  the  Owens'  kind  invitation  for 
Jinny  ann. 

"  All  I'm  afeerd  of  is  that  onct  ye  have  Jinnyann  ye'll 
be  loathe  till  par'  wi'  her.  She'll  gain  on  ye  immejently, 
an'  I'll  be  lef  me  lone.  I  chance  that  for  her  good. 
Ye're  till  allow  her  till  know  Ally  as  Mrs.  Brown  jes'  as  ye 
know  her  yerselves,  an'  ye  may  lea'  it  till  me  till  get 
her  not  till  acknowledge  Mrs.  Brown  but  as  a  stranger. 
This  bein'  so,  we're  till  watch  how  Mrs.  Brow^n  ac's. 
Me  min'  is  that  'twill  put  her  out  fin'  in'  Jinnyann  in  yer 
charge  an'  havin'  decen'  fren's  till  stan'  be  her." 

The  reserved,  thoughtful  manner  of  the  Owens  adapted 
them  to  follow  out  the  Wee  Mons  instructions  without 
apparent  effort.  Mrs.  Ow^ens  w^as  on  friendly  terms 
with  Mrs.  Longley,  in  whose  house  Mrs.  Brown  lodged, 
and  thus  could  easily  obtain  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  lady,  indeed  without  seeking  it,  Mrs.  Long- 
ley  being  naturally  communicative,  very  communicative. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Owens  had  already,  without  asking  a  ques- 
tion, or  appearing  in  the  least  inquisitive,  learned  that  the 
Glenloughan  style  of  cookery  was  not  to  Mrs  Brown's  taste 
and  her  comments  on  the  Glenloughan  latest  fashions  in 
female  attire  not  to  Mrs.  Longley 's  taste.    Mrs.  Longley 
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indeed  candidly  stated  that  if  she  had  not  plenty  of  money 
and  paid  well  she  would  very  soon  give  her  a  bit  of  the 
Longley  mind  on  strangers  who  came  to  Glenloiighan 
only  to  find  fault.  If  Glenloughan  was  behind  the  world, 
persons  who  came  to  it  should  be  satisfied  to  do  as  places 
behind  the  world  did.  But  she  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
Fred,  Mrs.  Longley 's  son,  a  hopeful  youth  of  sixteen 
years,  told  his  mother  not  to  mind  her.  Mrs.  Longley 
was  a  widow,  and  although  Fred  was  her  only  child,  she 
always  insisted  that  that  would  not  in  the  least  matter  if 
he  was  not  so  sensible  a  boy.  Fred  was  so  sensible  that 
he  generally  got  his  own  way,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  being 
sensible  enough  to  secure  him  as  an  ally,  got  her  way,  too. 
Fred,  in  addition,  was  a  very  handsome  boy,  but  his 
mother,  when  a  neighbour  casually  remarked  that  he 
favoured  herself,  invariably  rejoined  that  "handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,"  and  that  for  her  part  she  was  quite 
content  that  he  was  sensible.  Mrs.  Frown  probably  liked 
Fred  because  he  was  handsome,  and  Fred  certainly  liked 
her  because  he  was  sensible. 

Wee  Mon  Oins  had,  perhaps,  as  good  grounds  for  look- 
ing on  Jinnyann  as  sensible,  but  that  would  not  have 
satisfied  him ;  he  expected  to  find  in  her  an  intelHgence 
much  higher  than  that  term  would  convey.  In  his 
opinion,  in  a  world  of  spiders  and  their  webs,  a  fly  might 
be  sensible  enough  for  a  fly,  and  not  escape  being  caught; 
the  intelligence  to  ensure  salvation  must  be  higher  than 
that  aimed  to  destroy.  He  wished  Jinnyann  to  be  a 
match,  and  more  than  a  match,  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and, 
indeed,  was  confident  she  would  be. 

"  I  tole  ye,  Jinnyann  girl,"  he  said  to  her  as  they  were 
working  at  their  basket-making,  "that  I  met  Aily 
Mcllhaga  in  Glenloughan,  passin'  herself  be  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  an'  set  fren's  till  keep  an  eye  on  her,  not 
knowin'  what  she  was  at.  Now,  if  Aily  was  till  seek 
ye,  an'  lay  claim  till  ye  as  bein'  yer  mother,  what  mi' 
yer  min'  be  as  till  allowin'  the  claim?" 

Jinnyann  always  used  the  Wee  Mon's  idioms  and 
forms  of  speech  in  speaking  to  him,  although,  thanks  to 
Pokeshins'  tuition,  conscious  that  they  were  not  classical. 

"For  meself,"  was  the  answer,   "I  done  without  a 
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mother  that  long  that  I'm  no  ways  on  for  havin'  one  in 
anover  me  now.  'Tes  like  I'd  ask  her  how  it  come  that 
passin'  over  me  all  me  day  she's  took  wi'  the  notion  of 
acknowledgin'  me  now.  That's  me  min',  but  havin'  ye 
till  go  by,  I'd  lea'  her  till  ye  till  settle  the  question  wi'. 
Ye  know  the  woman,  an'  I  desnt." 

"  Then,  Jinnyann  girl,  me  wor'  till  ye  at  onct,  'tes  if 
she  could  prove  atself  bein'  yer  mother,  ye'd  not  allow 
it  on  groun's  of  her  not  ac'in'  the  mother  till  ye.  But 
me  wor'  desnt  meet  the  case,  I  can  only  tell  ye  me  min' 
as  till  her,  an'  allow  ye  till  think  for  yerself ,  an'  ac'  for 
yerself,  ye  bein'  called  on  so  till  do." 

"  Till  ac'  be  me  own  knowledge  of  the  woman  means 
me  havin'  some  knowledge  of  her,  an',  havin'  none  such, 
I  desnt  see  how  I'm  till  ac'  save  accordin'ly  be  ye." 

This  was  putting  the  thing  exactly  as  the  astute  Wee 
Mon  intended  it  to  be  put." 

"That's  jes'  me  min',  Jinnyann  girl.  Me  min'  is 
that  'twill  take  ye  till  have  some  knowledge  of  Aily,  even 
if  'tes  a  thin^^  ye'r  till  be  guided  be  me.  In  guidin'  ye 
me  min'  is  till  take  ye  as  havin'  a  min'  of  yer  own,  an' 
make  ye  put  it  till  some  use.  'T would  be  ill  till  lea'  ye 
solely  depen'in'  on  me. 

The  Wee  Moh  craftily  meant  to  inspire  Jinnyann  with 
distrust  of  Mrs.  Brown,  even  if  the  woman  assumed  the 
position  of  her  mother,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
girl  confidence  in  her  own  powers." 

"  If  the  woman  come  up  till  Foughilotra  an'  tole  me 
she  was  me  mother,  I'd  tell  her  I  didn't  allow  bein'  her 
daughter  on  the  stren'  of  her  sayin'  it.  But  if  she  seek 
me  none,  I  see  no  call  for  me  troublm'  wi'  her." 

"Ye  desnt  know  Aily  and  her  ways.  'Tes  not  like 
she'll  seek  ye  in  any  such  simple  way,  that  not  bein'  her 
way,  an'  'tes  like  she  may  be  on  the  minute  seekin'  ye 
be  some  crookit  underhan'  way,  that  bein'  her  way.  Me 
min'  is  that  ye  shud  have  knowledge  of  her,  ye  stan'in' 
in  the  light  of  a  stranger  till  her  an'  she  till  ye,  she  so 
desnin'  it." 

Jinnyann  had  never  been  out  of  Foughilotra  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  her  life,  had  never  even  gone  to  a 
school,  Mosey  Pogue  having  undertaken  her  instruction 
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from  infancy.  The  Wee  Mon  had  to  explain  how  she 
was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  Mrs.  Brown '^ 
acquaintance  under  conditions  of  diplomatic  reserve.  He 
was  conscious  tlfat  Jinnyann  might  be  reluctant  to  leave 
Poughilotra  even  for  a  short  time,  and,  therefore,  pressed 
the  case  against  Mrs.  Brown. 

"I'm  as  sure  as  that  I'm  stan'in  here  that  Aily  has 
some  design  on  ye  in  which  yer  good  desnt  coun'  much 
wi'  her.  Wi'  that  on  me  min',  I  asked  the  Oins  in  Glen- 
loughan  till  allow  ye  stop  a  w^heen  of  days  wi'  them,  that 
ye  may  know  Aily  be  sight,  an'  maybe  till  talk  till,  only, 
min'  ye,  not  otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Brown.  Ye  min' 
Alec  and  Lena  Oins  that  would  come  till  see  the  ole 
woman,  whiles,  an'  she  lyin'.  Ye  min'  she  was  Lena's 
aun',  as  was  me  father,  Alec's  uncle." 

"An',"  Jinnyann  asked,  reflectively,  "are  ye  great 
now  wi'  Alec  an'  Lena  Oins?  I  was  tole  j'e'd  not  look 
near  them  long  enough." 

"  Neither  I  did,  girl,  they  bein'  agen  me  wi'  the  res' 
of  the  fool  worl'  and  not  understandin'  me  mind  on 
things.  But  I  regar'  them,  being  Oins,  as  I  desnt  the 
worl',  an'  never  bein'  enemies,  'twas  easy  bein'  fren's, 
as  of  ol'  was  the  case.     Y^e  min'  Lena  Oins?" 

"  I  des'  min  her,  an'  Granny  bein'  made  up  whenan- 
ever  she  come  till  see  her.  She  did  seem  till  me  a  brave 
wee  woman  enough,  an'  Granny  wasn't  behin'  han'  in 
praisin'  her.  Y^e  wan'  me  to  go  intil  Glenloughan  an' 
stop  wi'  her?" 

"If  there  was  no  Mrs.  Browm  till  meet  in  her  own 
manner,  still  an'  wi'all  'twould  not  be  ill  yer  bein'  in  wi' 
Alec  an'  Lena;  they're  good,  though  makin'  no  offer  till 
resis'  the  worl'  and  not  allow  it  till  master  them  Ye're 
gettin'  up  in  years,  an'  there's  call  for  ye  knowin'  more 
of  the  worl'  than  ye  des,  seein'  ye '11  need  till  stan'  on 
yer  guar'  agen  it." 

"I  desnt  say  agen  bein'  in  wi'  Alec  an'  Lena  Oins; 
there  may  be  call  for  me  havin'  frens  forbye  ye  till  look 
till  in  case  of  need,  but  I'm  loathe  till  lea'  ye  be  yerself 
in  Foughilotra.  Y^e  take  up  wi'  no  one  and  allow  no  one 
till  gie  ye  a  han',  Ye're  not  sociable." 

"  I  faul'  meself  bein'  overly  sociable  in  time  pas',"  the 
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Wee  Mod  said,  in  a  bitter  tone;  "  wi'  them,  I  allow, 
there  was  call  till  let  be  an'  gie  the  road  till.  But, 
Jinnyann  girl,  if  'tes  a  thing  ye'd  vex  yerself,  me  bein' 
me  lone  in  Oinstown,  I'm  agreeable  till  stopi^in'  in 
Glenloughan  nigh-han'  ye.  That  was  on  me  min'  till 
do,  seein'  ye  may  have  call  till  consul'  me  in  dealin' 
wi'  Aily." 

"  I'll  be  on  me  guar'  wi'  the  woman,  ye  may  be  sure, 
but  'tes  like  she  may  mean  me  no  ill." 

"  Ye  fix  in  yer  min',  Jinnyann  girl,  that  Aily,  or  Mrs. 
Brown  as  ye're  only  till  know  her  as,  done  ye  a  wrong 
be  hidin'  from  ye,  or  from  me  mother  an'  me  as  ac'in 
for  ye,  yer  paren's,  them  that  rightly  own  ye.  That's 
a  w^rong  done  ye,  an'  all  as  one  as  we  know  a  bigger 
wrong  till  them.  Whatanever  may  be  in  that,  the 
wrong  agen  ye  stan's,  an'  if  tes  a  thing  she  means  till 
ac'  right  be  ye  now,  or  till  stan'  be  what  she  done,  ye 
depen'  on  yer  own  wit  till  see  intil  her,  an'  waitin'  on 
how  she  ac's,  judge  her  accordin'ly.  Ye  study  her  an' 
till  know  how  till  ac'  yerself  in  case  her  ac's  touch  ye." 

Jinnyann  made  no  farther  objections  to  going  into 
Glenloughan  to  the  Owens  when  she  found  that  the  Wee 
Mon  would  remain  near  her.  She  did  not  care,  how- 
ever, to  meet  strangers,  and  the  Owens  were  almost 
strangers  to  her.  She  was,  moreover,  attached  to 
Foughilotra,  and  more  than  she  allowed  herself  to 
Pokeshins,  who  in  a  way  had  formed  or  transformed  her. 
She  took  care  to  explain  to  the  old  man  that  her  absence 
would  be  only  temporary,  keeping,  however,  the  reason 
for  it  to  herself,  the  Wee  Mon  having  strongly  impressed 
on  her  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  But  Pokeshins  unsel- 
fishly approved  of  her  going  into  society  and,  what  she 
was  not  prepared  for,  seemed  to  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Owens  of  Glenloughan ,  and  perfect  confidence  that 
she  would  be  safe  with  them.  But,  still,  she  thought 
that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  like  Foughilotra, 
and,  what  was  more  unquestionable,  that  in  all  the  world 
there  could  be  only  one  Pokeshins.  She  w^as  sad  the  day 
she  left,  and  turned  longing  looks  back  on  the  old  castle 
as  if  she  feared  it  might  vanish  by  enchantment  in  her 
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absence.     She  was  over  sixteen,  and  not  as  stubbornly  un- 
emotional as  she  had  been  as  a  mere  child. 

The  savage  wildness  of  the  bold,  self-confident  child 
was  being  replaced  by  the  shy  reserve  of  modest  maiden- 
hood, but  that  only  veiled  the  original  sense  of  mental 
force;  the  self-confidence  had  increased,  not  diminished. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  a  formidable  antagonist  to  meet. 
Pokeshins  had  called  out  in  Jinnyann  a  natural  talent  for 
acting,  and  the  Wee  Mon  had  taught  her  that  the  minds 
of  those  she  came  in  contact  with  need  not  be  looked  on 
as  impregnable  citadels ;  one  gave  her  armour,  the  other 
a  weapon  of  offence,  and  Nature  gave  her  a  sense  of  the 
value   of   both. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONSEQUENCES — NO.    II. 

The  consequences  which  Jinnyann  expected  would  follow 
from  her  public  avowal  of  having  seen  a  spirit  were  not 
exhausted,  were  not  even  forgotten  by  her ;  she  had  a 
tenacious  memory,  and,  moreover,  was  slow  to  revise  a 
judgment  so  deliberately  formed  and  fixed  in  her  mind, 
by  discussion  with  Mosey  Pogue  and  Nancy  Lynd. 

"  My  eye  !  if  that  isn't  the  wee  girl  that  saw  the  spirit 
in  Foughilotra,  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

The  observation  was  made  by  a  young  lad  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  but  Jinnyann  heard  it  distinctly ;  took 
in  even  its  tone  of  profound  admiration  but  not  by  glance 
or  motion  did  she  betray  the  fact  of  her  hearing  it.  The 
boy  was  quite  sure  she  did  not  hear  him  ;  was  not  even 
aware  of  his  existence,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Jinnyann 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  Owens'  shop  ;  her  attitude 
one  of  unconcerned  inspection  of  the  novelties  displayed 
in  its  window,  and  without  apparently  changing  the 
attitude,  she  heard  not  only  every  word  he  said,  but 
closely  observed  him  and  the  person  he  was  speaking  to, 
a  fashionably-dressed  lady ;  an  exotic  to  Glenloughan 
and  to  her.  The  self-command  she  showed  did  credit 
even  to  a  seer  of  spirits. 
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"  I  was  in  the  court  myself  and  heard  it  all,"  the  boy 
went  on.  "  She  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  one  calling 
in  a  room  in  the  old  castle,  and,  lighting  a  candle,  went 
up  to  see  what  it  was  about.  The  minute  she  opened  the 
door,  there  was  the  spirit  in  front  of  her,  all  in  a  light  of 
its  own ;  a  blue  light  that  left  her  that  she  couldn't  see 
the  candle  in  her  hand.  Mr.  McMinn,  that  was  questioning 
her,  said  that  if  it  was  him,  the  candle  would  have  dropped 
out  of  his  hand.     He  can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Do  tell  ? "  the  exotic  lady  said.  "  Say,  Fred,  now,  you 
don't  believe  a  story  like  that  ? " 

"  My  eye  !  now  don't  I.  T  just  believe  the  wee  girl 
saw  the  spirit  as  if  I  saw  it  myself.  I'm  not  that  soft  all 
out,  as  not  to  know  when  one's  teUing  lies." 

Jinnyann's  observation  of  the  pair  was  so  close  that  she 
caught  the  boy,  as  he  said  this,  casting  a  doubtful  look  on 
his  companion's  face,  as  if  it  suggested  the  necessity  in 
general  of  bis  not  being  soft. 

"  They  all  agreed  in  court  that  the  wee  girl  told  the 
truth,  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  what  she  saw.  I  heard 
them  going  over  it  and  allowing  that  the  wee  girl  was 
W(;nderful,  and  in  a  way  just  as  if  they  had  some  fear  of 
her.  But  you  hav'n't  places  like  Foughilotra  in  America. 
You  have  no  haunted  old  castles  over  there  that  wizards 
and  witches  live  in." 

The  boy  said  this,  as  if  proud  of  the  unattainable  superi- 
ority of  the  old  country,  but  there  was  something  more  in 
his  tone.  Jinnyann  was  looking  into  the  Owens'  shop- 
v/indow,  but  she  might  have  eyes  in  the  curls  on  the  back  of 
her  head  ;  she  was  aware  that  the  boy  looked  at  the  lady, 
to  take  the  measure  of  her  softness. 

"  Hush,  Fred,  the  girl  may  hear  us.     Don't  talk  so  loud." 

Mrs.  Brown— it  was  her — turned  and  looked  into  the 
window  of  the  shop  on  her  side  of  the  street. 

"  I  wouldn't  care  she'd  hear  me  say  anything  to  set  her 
against  me  ;  she  might  be  a  witch  for  all  I  know,  and 
have  command  of  spirits,  like  others  of  the  Oins  that  I 
heard  enough  of." 

The  boy  said  this  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  the  qaality 
<4  impressiveness  made  the  words  quite  distinct  to 
Jinnyann. 
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"  Say,  Fred,  do  you  know  the  man  the  girl  lives  with 
in  Foughilotra  ?" 

"  My  eye  !  don't  I.  He  used  to  be  taken  up  by  the  police 
for  bein'  drunk,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  fear  of  him,  and 
so  had  the  boys ;  he  was  one  they'd  never  offer  to  make 
fun  of.  It  was  believed  that  something  happened  them 
that  did.  I  always  passed  him  by  as  if  I  didn't  see 
him." 

*'Do  tell!  I  thought  you  were  not  afraid  of  anything, 
Fred." 

"  Neither  I  am  of  what's  visible.  That's  what  the  big 
sergeant,  Purcell,  said.  I  heard  him  say  that  half  of  Wee 
Mon  Oins  w^as  invisible,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  invisible 
half  could  blast  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  dumb 
beast,  if  it  liked.  That  was  just  what  the  sergeant  said  ; 
and,  mind  you,  he  was  no  soft  one." 

The  matter  seemed  to  interest  Mrs.  Brown.  Glancing 
across  at  Jinnyann,  standing  statuesque  and  immobile  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  hesita- 
tion not  unnoticeable  : — 

"  You  don't  mean,  Fred,  that  there  could  be  anything 
of  the  kind  with  that  little  girl  ? " 

*'  I  said  nothing  about  her,"  the  boy  said,  in  a  voice  at 
once  low  and  distinct,  "  but  that  she  sees  spirits,  and  that 
people  in  America  don't  understand  such  things.  There's 
maybe  none  over  there  to  see." 

"  You  were  saying,  Fred,  that  Oiny  Oins  has  the  name 
of  being  able  to  blast  man  and  beast.  Did  you  ever  hear 
for  certain  of  his  doing  so  ?  " 

"  Oiny  Oins,"  the  boy  repeated  suspiciously.  "  We  call 
him  Wee  Mon  Oins.     Do  you  know  the  man  ?  " 

Mrs,  Brown  had  made  a  slip,  and  only  awkwardly 
rectified  it. 

''  Oh,  I  heard  something  about  him.  Something  like 
what  you  were  saying." 

"  You  might.  It's  going  all  over  the  country  that  one 
Mclntee,  who  was  ever  mocking  and  making  sport  of  the 
Wee  Mon,  has  a  blast  come  over  him  and  that  he  goes 
into  fits,  right  oft',  when  he  hears  the  Wee  Mon  mentioned. 
There's  no  fear  of  you  going  in  the  man's  way,  and  may 
be  it  would  be  as  well  we'd  quit  talking  about  him." 
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Fred  Longley  was  too  sharp  a  youth  not  to  see  that  his 
words  had  some  strange  effect  on  Mrs.  Brown;  much 
greater  than  he  had  intended.  She  half  turned,  and 
cast  a  startled  glance  across  the  street.  There  was  no 
one  there  ;  Jinnyann  had  vanished. 

The  episode  of  the  spirit  had  long  ago  been  reduced, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  explanation  from  Pokeshins,  to 
certain  rational  terms  in  Jinnyann's  mind,  one  of  which 
was  her  own  openness  to  suggestion.  She  did  not  think 
now  that  she  would  be  quite  so  sure  that  what  she  saw 
was  a  spirit,  if  she  had  never  heard  Nancy  Lynd's  stones, 
or  had  treated  them  in  Mosey  Pogue's  way.  She  did  not 
disbelieve  in  the  apparition  of  ghosts  and  spirits.  On  the 
contrary,  she  thought  it  strange  they  did  not  appear 
oftener,  particularly  in  Foughilotra,  but  in  the  case  in 
point,  she  allowed  to  herself  that  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able  to  reject  a  reasonable  explanation.  She  was  not 
inclined  to  maintain  the  supernatural  against  the  com- 
monplace, simply  because  it  was  the  supernatural.  She 
had  drifted  unconsciously  from  Mrs.  Lynd's  to  Wee  Mon 
Oin's  school  of  mysticism,  and,  in  consequence,  did  not  go 
for  the  wonderful  beyond  the  familiar. 

She  was  neither  pleased  nor  amused  by  finding  that  that 
nice  looking  boy  took  her  as  a  wonder ;  supposed  it  possible 
that  she  might  be  a  witch.  She  had,  perhaps,  outgrown 
the  notion  that  it  was  enough  for  her  to  be  Wee  Mon 
Oins'  Jinnyann,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  but 
she  was  not  willing  to  figure  as  a  witch,  Pokeshins  had 
taught  her  that  if  she  assumed  any  part,  it  should  be 
that  of  a  queen,  while  Mrs.  Lynd  had  never  held  up  the 
witch  as  a  character  to  be  assumed  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Brown  distracted  her  thoughts  from  herself.  The 
Wee  Mon  had  instructed  her  to  be  very  careful  in  studying 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  she  was  so  careful  in  following  the  in- 
struction, that  she  laid  herself  open  to  be  looked  on  as 
really  a  witch  by  those  who  care  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
witchcraft,  to  save  themselves  the  labour  of  disillusioning 
thought.  At  one  point  of  the  conversation  she  overheard, 
she  thought  it  right,  or,  perhaps,  without  distinctly 
thinking   at  all,  to  go  straiglit  into  the  Owens  shop,  and 
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from  the  shop,  straight  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Owens 
was  sure  to  be  at  that  particular  hour. 

"  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Brown,  Lena,"  she  said  to  the  lady, 
who  was  busy  making  a  dumpiino^,  "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  talking  to  a  boy.  I  wouldn't  say  but  she'd 
come  into  the  shop,  and  bring  it  round  that  she  might 
see  me.  My  mind  is  not  to  see  her  now.  I  have  no 
desire  to  have  any  words  with  her  just  yet." 

Jinnyann  quite  dropped  the  Foughilotra  dialect  as 
unsuitable  to  refined  Glenloughan  society,  but  she  could 
not  as  easily  drop  a  certain  peremptory  tone  in  expressing 
her  wishes  ;  indeed,  Pokeshins,  in  making  her  familiar 
with  the  language  of  dramatic  royalty,  had  aggravated 
the  imperious  note.  But  Lena  Owens,  reasonable  with 
her  husband  and  customers,  was  graciously  complaisant 
with  her  young  guest,  to  whom  she  had  at  once  become 
attached. 

"  My  dear,  go  up  to  your  room  ;  you  may  leave  her  to 
me.  You're  right  in  requiring  some  notion  of  the  woman 
by  outward  appearance  before  you  commit  yourself  to 
speech  with  her.  That's  just  as  Oiny  would  allow  you 
to  do.'' 

Jinnyann  did  go  up  to  her  little  room,  and  did  as  the 
Wee  Mon  would  allow  it,  deliberately  study  what  was 
serious  matter  of  thought  for  her  that  she  might  be,  in  a 
matter  of  importance,  safe  from  impulsive  action  or 
betrayal  of  her  thought.  The  Wee  Mon  was  coming  to 
influence  her  more  than  ever  Nancy  Lynd,  Mosey  Pogue, 
and  Pokeskins  put  together  did,  but  in  forming  her 
definite  character  in  adaptation  to  circumstances  he  was 
certainly  making  a  child  something  near  akin  to  a  witch. 
She  had  brought  her  beloved  violin  with  her,  and  held  it 
in  her  hands,  but  her  thoughts  would  not  allow  her  to  do 
more  than  idly  touch  it. 

Mrs.  Brown  did  exactly  as  she  expected. 

"  Say  now,  Fred,  where  has  your  wonderful  little  witch 
disappeared  to  ?  " 

"  Gone  into  the  Owens'  shop.     Saw  her  go  in." 

"  Let's  go  after  her,  then.  I  want  some  notepaper  and 
the  Glenloughan  Herald.     Now,  it's  positive,  I  do." 

"  Get  them  here  then." 
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They  were  in  front  of  the  second  stationer's  shop  in 
Glenloughan. 

"  No ;  I  deal  with  the  Owens." 

*'  The  wee  girl  will  know  we're  following  her.  In  some 
things  girls  are  very  knowing.  More  than  boys  of  one  age 
with  them." 

Fred  Longley  stated  this  as  matter  of  original  personal 
observation. 

"  Well,  now,  I  guess  she'll  forgive  you  for  following 
her,  and  be  so  busy  doing  it  that  I'll  not  count." 

The  boy's  tone  became  decided. 

"  I'll  not  go  after  the  wee  girl.  I  was  told  never  to  do 
anything  that  the  Oins  might  take  ill.  Mother  says  that 
they  that  sup  with  the  devil  need  a  long  spoon.  If  you're 
wise  you'll  let  that  wee  girl  be.  She's  not  one  to  be 
meddled  with." 

Again  the  lad  noticed  a  strange  startled  look  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  face,  which  he  was  acute  enough  to  think  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  his  words  taken  at  their  face  value. 

Perhaps,  he  supposed,  though  she  did  come  from 
America,  she  might  have  some  personal  experience  of 
witches,  ghosts,  and  spirits.     But  the  look  changed. 

"  Well,  now,  you  make  me  all  alive,  you  do.  Guess  if 
the  gill's  any  wonder  I'm  booked  to  know  her.  Came 
straight  away  to  see  what's  got  to  be  seen,  I  tell  you."  _ 

In  Master  Fred  Longley's  mind  the  genuine  sincerity 
of  a  terrified  look  and  airy  words  like  these  did  not  go 
well  together,  but  he  was  too  sensible  to  allow  Mrs,  Brown 
to  puzzle  him,  or  too  little  interested  in  her  doings. 

"  I  Suppose/'  he  said,  "  you  may  go  in  and  see  the  girl ; 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  that,  but  mind  you  make  neither 
an  enemy  nor  a  friend  of  her.  Mother  always  tells  me 
that  friends  and  enemies  are  equally  dangerous." 

This  bit  of  advice  seemed  again  to  startle  Mrs.  Brown, 
in  spite  of  its  superficial  character. 

•'  I  see,  Fred,"  she,  however,  said  laughing.  "  My  wise 
boy  you  would  be  sure  to  fall  in  and  fall  out  with  the 
girl,  and  don't  want  to,  but  I  can  take  chance." 

With  this  she  nodded  to  the  lad,  crossed  the  street,  and 
entered  the  Owens'  shop.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  did  not 
really  want  him  to  accompany  her  ;  she  might,  as  Fred 
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put  it  to  himself,  be  only  fishing  for  information,  and  he 
thought  he  must  really  have  given  her  more,  perhaps, 
than  she  wanted.  But  he  did  not  get  farther  than  sup- 
posing that,  though  she  was  an  American,  she  was  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  canny  and  uncanny  persons, 
and  that  the  first  only  are  safe  for  the  purpose  of  being- 
made  game  of,  which,  of  course,  was  a  fundamental  point 
of  doctrine  with  him  as  a  boy. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  not  only  an  Oins,  but  an  Oins  and 
an  experienced  woman  of  the  world.  Although,  when 
Mrs.  Owens  came  into  the  shop,  she  made  some  purchases, 
she  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  semblance,  if  not  the 
reality,  of  openness  and  candour  to  disguise  her  im- 
mediate purpose. 

'' I  saw  just  now,  Mrs.  Owens,  a  nice  little  girl  come 
into  your  store;  Fred  Longley  told  me  your  niece.  Pm 
just  dying  to  see  her  and  know  her.  Guess  I've  taken  a 
fancy    to  her." 

Mrs.  Owens,  though  her  experience  of  the  world  had 
been  very  much  confined  to  the  Glenloughan  section  of  it, 
was  an  Oins,  too,  and  was  as  astutely  candid  as  her 
customer. 

''  Miss  Owens,  ma'am,  is  a  near  friend,  but  not  my  niece. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  you  seeing  her  just  at  present. 
She  is  quite  v^ild  and  shy,  and  I  daren't  ask  her  to  see 
any  stranger  ;  she  wouldn't  do  it  for  me.  She  is  only 
two  'days  with  us,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  get  her  to  come  and  stay  with  us.  We  must  please 
her  and  let  her  have  her  way,  or  she  would  run  away 
home.  But  it  is  like  she'll  come  round  in  time  and  be 
willing  to  see  people,  being  allowed  her  own  way  at 
first." 

This  not  unnaturally  suggested  to  Mrs.  Brown  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Owens  to  keep  the  girl  and  herself 
apart.  She  was  conscious  that  Mrs.  Owens  knew  the 
girl's  history,  as  much  of  it  at  least  as  she,  Mrs.  Brown, 
allowed  to  be  known. 

"  Do  tell,"  the  words  were  in  a  somewhat  aggrieved 
tone.  "  Surely  now  you  can  bring  me  to  Miss  Owens,  and 
introduce  her  to  me,  or  bring  her  down  to  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  ma'am.     I  would  have  to  ask  her  first 
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whether  it  was  agreeable  to  her  to  see  a  stranger,  and  I 
am  sure  she  would  not,  she  is  so  unused  to  com- 
pany.    I  must  be  careful  with  her,  and  take  her  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Brown's  air  was  one  in  part  of  genuine,  in  part  of 
assumed  astonishment. 

"  Positively  now,  have  to  treat  the  little  girl  as  if  she 
was  a  queen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  daren't  treat  her  in  any  other  way  if 
I  am  to  get  her  to  stay  with  me.  And  she'd  take  no  other 
treatment  from  anyone.  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  do 
anything  against  her  pleasure.'" 

Mrs.  BroAvn's  astonishment  became  altogether  genuine  ; 
she  could  not  mistake  the  sincerity  with  which  Mrs. 
Owens  spoke.  Both  the  ladies  were  acting  parts,  and 
conscious  of  doing  so,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  there 
w'as  no  room  for  expression  of  truth.  With  what  Fred 
Longley  had  said  present  to  her  mind,  Mrs.  Brown 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  reason  for  Mrs.  Owens 
looking  on  her  young  guest  with  superstitious  awe  as  the 
young  gentleman  seemed  to  do.  But  she  was  discreet 
enough  to  take  Mrs.  Owens'  answer,  putting  it,  however, 
in  provisional  terms." 

"  Well  now,  if  your  little  queen's  pleasure  is  to  be  waited 
on,  I  guess  I  must  wait  on  it  to  make  friends  with  her." 

The  word  "friends,"  in  conjunction  with  a  shadowy 
smile  on  Mrs.  Owen's  face  suddenly  recalled  the  boy's 
remark,  that  friends  are  sometimes  as  dangerous  as 
enemies.  Mrs.  Brown  was  getting  perplexed.  Whatever 
her  plans  in  respect  of  Jinnyann  were,  they  had  been  based 
on  the  apparently  justifiable  assumption  that  she  would 
find  the  child  she  had  left  in  Foughilotra  seventeen  years 
ago— a  commonplace  little  girl,  under  commonplace  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
assumption  was  an  inexcusable  one  in  her  to  make.  She 
was  an  Oins ;  she  could  think,  and  as  the  actual  develop- 
ment confronted  her,  she  allowed  to  herself  that  it  was 
exactly  what  she  might  have,  should  have,  anticipated. 
When  she  saw  how  Fred  Longley  and  Mrs.  Owens  regarded 
Jinnyann,  it  dawned  on  her  that  she  was  playing  a  game 
with  circumstances  beyond  her  control,  and  in  which  she 
might  easily  be  beaten. 
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It  was  an  undesigned,  though  effective,  move  in  tho 
game,  that  Mrs.  Owens  so  strongly  asserted  Jinnyann's 
independence  of  character  and  will ;  it  made  Mrs.  Brown 
feel  that  the  girl  might  be  quite  out  of  her  reach.  The 
next  move  Mrs.  Owens  innocently  made  was  calculated  to 
bring  Mrs.  Brown  within  Jinnyann's  reach.  The  game 
had  to  be  played,  and  could  not  be  played  if  Mrs.  Brown 
suddenly  withdrew  from  it. 

*'  When  Miss  Owens  is  awhile  with  us,  ma'am,  she  will 
not  be  so  shy  with  strangers,  and,  if  you  like,  you  can 
make  her  acquaintance.  I  wouldn't  say  ^' — Mrs.  Owens 
corrected  herself — "  that  she  is  exactly  shy.  It  is  rather 
that  she  is  distant  and  strange  in  her  ways.  You  mustn't 
mind  if  you  find  her  distant  with  you  ;  that's  her  way  more 
or  less  with  everyone." 

This  was  the  truth.  Mosey  Pogue  or  Mrs.  Lynd  who 
knew  her  all  her  life  w^ould  have  said  the  same  thing 
but  Mrs.  Brown  took  it  as  a  kind  of  challenge. 

"  You  make  me  all  alive,  Mrs.  Owens,  to  know  your 
little  girl,  and  I  reckon  that  I  can  make  friends  with  her 
Generally  it  is  what  I  can  do — make  friends  with  anyone 
I  want  to." 

Mrs.  Owens'  face  did  not  express  confidence  in  this 
statement. 

"  I  leave  her,"  she  said,  "  to  make  friends  with  you, 
understanding  that  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forced  in  her 
case.     It  will  take  you  all  your  art  to  get  far  with  her." 

Whatever  Mrs.  Owens'  intention  in  saying  this,  her 
visitor's  mind  was  distracted  from  it  by  the  sound  of 
Jinnyann's  violin.  The  girl  had  persuaded  the  W^ee  Mon 
to  break  his  resolution  of  never  playing  so  far  as  to  teach 
her  some  of  the  weird  strange  airs  of  which  he  was 
master.  Jinnyann  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  had  well  caught 
the  indescribable  note  of  insistent  appeal,  calling  or  sum- 
moning, which  w^as  the  characteristic  of  the  Wee  Mon's 
strains.  What  came  to  Mrs.  Brown's  ears  brought  the 
startled  look  which  Fred  Longley  had  noticed,  now  more 
distinctly  a  look  of  terror,  into  her  face.  She  had  been 
standing ;  but  as  Jinnyann  went  on  summoning  spiritual 
existences  from  their  realms  of  darkness,  imploring,  com- 
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manding,  demanding,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  Mrs. 
Owens,  noticing  her  discomposure,  said  to  allay  it : — 

"  It  is  only  Miss  Owens  playing  the  fiddle.  She  is  won- 
derful with  it,  and  has  tunes  known  only  in  her  family." 

Perhaps  they  were  known,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Brown^ 
who  would  not  wait  till  Jinnyann  had  done.  She  got  up, 
and  with  a  nod  left  the  shop. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE    GIELHOOD    OF    AILY    OINS. 

Practically  the  ghosts  which  trouble  us  are  those  of 
ourselves  in  some  past  stage  of  existence.  Mrs.  Brown,  as  a 
lady,  perhaps,  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  was  in  that  temperate 
zone  of  life  in  which  the  tropical  storms  of  youth  are  past 
and  the  fretful,  icy  gusts  of  age  are  yet  to  be  felt.  She 
was  subdued,  and  content  to  grope  her  way  through  the 
world  without  pretending,  as  the  Wee  Mon  did,  to  go  by 
any  understanding  of  it.  How  good  the  world  was  or 
how  bad  had  never  cost  her  a  thought,  at  least,  a  thought 
to  make  her  fall  out  with  either  it  or  herself.  For  her 
the  world  was  a  thing  felt,  not  known,  but  it  was  felt  now 
very  differently  from  how  it  was  once  felt,  so  differently 
that  to  feel  it  as  thus  once  felt  was  equivalent  to  calling 
up  a  ghost. 

The  mj^stic  strains  of  Jinnyann's  violin  called  up  a 
ghost,  a  spiritual  existence  to  w^hich  Mrs.  Brown  attached 
body,  only  as  memory  or  something  more  than  memory 
connected  it  with  her  own  present  bodily  form.  The  link 
of  personal  identity,  in  reality  a  purely  spiritual  one,  was 
strangely  effaced  by  an  unlikeness  in  personality  gradually 
developed.  But  once  a  mystic  always  a  mystic ;  the  real 
Mrs.  Brown  was  a  mystic  because  she  was  an  unreal  Aily 
Oins,  because  she  could  not  disconnect  herself  from  the 
girl  she  had  long  ceased  to  be,  who  had  come  indeed  to  be 
a  wonder  to  her.  The  Wee  Mon  and  the  Owens  did  not 
understand  her  in  thinking  that  she  was  merely  acting  in 
passing   herself    on    them    as    a    stranger ;    they   really 
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knew  her  as  Aily  Oins,  better  in   one  sense  than  she 
did  herself. 

Mrs.  Brown  knew  Aily  Oins  as  a  v/ild,  half-savage  girl, 
brought  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Foughilotra,  in  a 
strange  atmosphere  of  terror,  in  particular  of  weird  terror 
in  these  times  all  but  forgotten.  If  the  evidence  on  which 
Mrs.  Brown  went  was  open  to  doubt,  Aily's  mind  would 
have  appeared  an  incredible  one,  her  beliefs  impossible  in 
a  human  being.  But  facts  were  facts,  and  were  not  all 
equally  difficult  of  acceptance.  Mrs.  Brown  believed,  or, 
rather'knew  positively,  that  Aily  had  been  a  beautiful,  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  and— it  was  not  easy  to  pick  out  the 
proper  term — a  very  naughty  girl. 

Naughty — Mrs.  Brown  was  an  experienced  woman  of 
the  world,  and  deferring  to  public  opinion,  would  have 
dropped  Aily's  acquaintance  if  a  ghost's  acquaintance 
could  be  dropped. 

Of  course,  at  bottom,  Mrs.  Browm  was  not  ashamed  of 
Aily  on  the  score  of  her  nauo-htiness,  she  not  only  forgave 
her  but  felt  fascinated  by  her.  Mrs.  Brown  would  have 
been  a  decidedly  commonplace  being  but  for  her  con- 
nection with  the  wild,  beautiful,  and  naughty  Aily  Oins, 
and  she  would  not  have  severed  the  connection  even  if 
she  could.  No,  let  Fate  reach  her  how  she  liked,  Mrs. 
Brown  would  give  the  world  its  conventional  silver  dollar, 
and  keep  her  love  for  Nature's  gems,  uncut,  unpolished 
though  they  might  be. 

Well,  Aily  Oins  knew  the  air  Jinnyann  played,  knew 
its  mystic  use  as  Jinnyann  did  not.  She  knew  that  it  had 
its  place  in  a  witch's  ritual,  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
a  magical  service  that  could,  however,  only  be  performed 
at  a  certain  hour  indicated  by  the  crescent  moon's  image 
entering  the  mouth  of  a  long  green  bottle  fixed  in  a  par- 
ticular place  and  at  a  particular  angle.  What  followed 
Aily  Oins  as  little  knew  as  Jinnyann ;  but,  no  doubt,  it 
was  something  secret  and  terrible. 

In  Jinnyann's  mind  the  air  was  associated  with  the  Wee 
Mon,  who,  at  least,  was  a  living  man.  But  Aily  Oins  had 
never  heard  it  played  but  by  her  grandfather,  Lennar 
Oins,  never  dreamed  that  it  could  come  from  the  hand  of 
another.     And  Lennar  was  dead— long  dead. 
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But  was  Lennar,  old  Lennar  Oins,  the  great  wizard  of 
Foughilotra,  dead  ?  He  bad  told  Ally  not  to  believe  that 
be  was  dead,  no,  not  if  she  was  to  see  him  lying  dead.  And 
r,be  had  seen  him  lying  dead.  She  remembered,  too,  his 
funeral;  remembered  the  little  group  of  neighbours  stand- 
ing  outside  of  the  door  of  their  bouse,  and  the  coffin,  with 
Leonard  Owens,  died,  aged  92,  on  its  shining  brass-plate. 
She  had  seen  them  carrying  the  coffin  down  the  lonin. 
Looking  across  the  fields  from  the  end  tower  she  saw 
them  sinking  it  down  into  the  ground  in  St.  Kieran's  grave- 
yard, and  slowly  throwing  the  mould  on  it.  She  knew  the 
very  spot  he  lay  buried  in,  could  go  to  it  in  the  dark.  She 
was  sixteen  at  the  time.     She  could  never  forget  it  all. 

But  he  bad  told  her  not  to  believe  that  be  was  dead,  and 
she  believed  him  because  disbelief  would  bring  terror 
greater  than  belief  could.  Often  when  far  away  from 
Foughilotra,  across  the  ocean,  in  the  night  she  heard  a 
shuUle  going,  heard  it  wide  awake,  listening  intently  to 
it.  Always  it  was  his  shuttle  ;  never  that  of  her  father's 
or  mother's.  She  knew  the  sound  of  each  perfectly  well ; 
and  they  all,  as  weavers  used  to  "do,  often  worked  far  into 
the  night.  How  she  knew  so  well  his  touch  on  the  loom 
and  on  the  fiddle  she  could  not  say— she  could  only  say 
she  knew  it. 

Sometimes  again  at  night,  and  even  by  day,  in  perfect 
silence  she  felt,  though  she  might  see  nothing,  that  he  was 
near  her,  a  presence  hovering  about  her  with  what  object 
or  intention  she  couid  not  imagine  ;  not  with  any  evil 
object  or  intention — that  was  as  far  as  she  could  go.  It 
v/as  always  him  ;  she  had  no  experience  of  the  kind  with 
respect  to  anyone  else. 

Another  person  bad  entered  Aily's  youthful  life,  and 
more  distinctly  as  an  object  of  terror.  In  a  hovel  by  the 
edge  of  the  bog,  under  the  south  end  of  Foughilotra,  an 
old  woman,  Katty  Oins,  had  lived  in  these  days,  but  Katty 
Oins  dead  never  troubled  Ally  as  she  certainly  did  in  life. 
Katty  was  a  witch  to  Ally  only  as  long  as  she  was  alive.^ 

It  would  mean  present  terror  to  Aily  to  dare  to  dis- 
believe Lennar  ;  she  was  superstitious  enough  to  wish  to 
propitiate  a  presence  she  certainly  felt.  Lennar  in  the 
iiesh  bad  never  been  unkind  to  her,  but  she  bad  regarded 
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him  with  profound  awe.  She  remembered,  even  as  she 
developed  into  Mrs.  Brown  in  America,  in  the  Oins'  house 
in  Foughilotra,  a  deep  recess  in  the  great  stone  wall,  a 
recess  like  a  closet.  It  was  six  feet  up  above  the  floor  in 
the  room  the  looms  were  in,  just  behind  her  grandfather's 
loom,  and  reached  to  by  a  ladder.  It  was  closed  by  doors, 
in  front  of  which  were  heavy,  black  shelves,  so  that  no 
one  could  guess  that  there  was  a  closet  behind  them. 

Aily  had  to  call  to  mind,  seeing  that  mysterious  closet 
open  one  day.  It  was  her  grandfather's  closet,  where  he 
secretly  at  night  practised  his  wonderful  art,  learned,  she 
had  heard,  from  an  older  Lennar  Oins,  his  own  grand, 
father.  She  knew  that  he  kept  the  key  of  it  always  in 
his  own  possession,  and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  spied 
on,  that  her  father  and  mother  dare  not  spy  on  him. 
But  that  day,  yielding  to  a  spirit  of  childish  curiosity, 
she  softly  crept  up  the  ladder  and  peeped  in.  Then  she 
saw  that  the  closet  had  a  great  many  shelves,  some  of 
stone  and  some  of  black  oak,  and  ranged  on  them  many 
strange  looking  bottles,  bottles  long,  thin,  nearly  all  neck, 
and  loottles  squat,  thick,  with  no  neck  at  all.  She  saw 
a  great  many  other  things,  so  many  and  strange  that  they 
confused  her.  She  saw  Lennar  himself  standing  with  his 
spectacles  on  before  a  high  little  table  on  which  there 
was  a  bottle,  a  lamp,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  standing  look- 
ing intently  into  the  bottle.  Then,  as  if  he  knew  she  was 
there,  he  turned  round  all  at  once  and  looked  at  her. 
That  look,  as  it  became  distinct,  was  one  of  those  things 
that  was  not  lost  to  mind  as  Aily  became  transformed 
into  I\[rs.  Brown.  Ifc  was  a  look  of  terror;  he  seemed 
more  frightened  than  she  was. 

'*  Go  down,  child,  go  down,"  he  said,  and  the  words 
like  the  look  fastened  themselves  on  her  mind.  ''  The 
knowledge  of  these  things  is  not  for  ye  ;  it  can  only  bring 
a  blight  an'  curse  on  ye  as  it  does  on  most.  Ye'r  never  to 
seek  it.  If  ye  escape  it  tes  w^ell  for  ye.  For  yer  life  never 
look  near  this  place  again  or  me  bein'  in  it,  an'  never 
desire  till." 

Aily  never  gave  occasion  for  a  repetition  of  the  warning 
and  command,  and  simply  wondered  when  she  found  that 
the  old  man  brought  her  brother,  Oiny,  who  we  know^  as 
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the  Wee  Men,  frequently  into  the  closet  from  the  time  he 
was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  evidently  to  instruct 
him  in  what  was  forbidden  to  her.  But  she  was  slow  in 
transferring  to  Oiny  in  any  degree  the  awe  with  which 
she  regarded  her  grandfather. 

Probably  no  more  thoughtful  race  ever  existed  than 
these  handloom  weavers,  but  the  realm  of  thought  could 
never  be  conquered  and  held  by  such  undisciplined 
invaders.  Even  now  those  who  follow  in  their  steps  do 
so  only  to  get  lost  and  world-wearied. 

But  another  terror  more  intelligible  than  that  born  of 
wild,  rude  thought  hung  heavy  over  Foughilotra  in  Ally's 
youthful  days.  The  first  great  principle  in  the  Oins' 
commonwealth  was  loyalty  of  its  members  to  each  other — 
a  principle  carried  so  far  that  no  breach  of  the  world's 
law  or  conventional  morality  justified  an  Oins  in  disowning 
or  betraying  an  Oins.  The  little  community  had  gradually 
developed  an  esoteric  policy  of  its  own — intelligible 
enough  to  an  Oins,  but  only  very  dimly  intelligible  to  the 
outer  world. 

This  has  to  be  understood,  however,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Ally  Oins,  in  common  with  her  gypsy  tribe,  as  the 
creature  of  circumstance.  The  patriarch  of  the  Oins,  the 
first  Lennar  Oins,  had  come  to  Foughilotra  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  about  1702,  taken  possession  of  the  long- 
forsaken  fortress,  and  set  up  his  loom  forbidden  by  no  one. 
There  was  no  one  to  heed  or  care  to  heed  him — the  castle 
and  the  rocky  hill  on  which  it  stood,  if  it  had  a  nominal 
owner,  was  valueless  to  him.  For  two  generations  the 
Oins  were  left  as  if  there  was  no  law  in  the  land  but  such 
as  they  made  for  themselves.  They  lived  by  their  own 
industry,  and  did  not,  like  their  Celtic  and  Anglo-Norman 
predecessors,  compel  interference  with  them  by  raiding 
on  their  neighbours  and  stealing  their  cattle.  The  little 
social  group  was  left  to  itself  because  it  was  inoffensive, 
and  because  its  poverty  made  it  no  mark  for  robbery, 
legal  or  illegal 

In  time  the  landowner  of  Foughilotra  found  that  he 
had  a  legal  right  to  rent  for  the  few  acres  of  waste  land 
the  Oins  had  occupied  and  built  their  poor  dwelling- 
houses  on,  and  with  the  law  at  his  back,  not  only  asserted 
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the  claim,  but  made  them  his  dependents,  by  becoming 
through  it,  absolute  master  of  their  means  of  existence. 
The  rent  in  reality  was  a  tax  on  the  looms  of  the  Oins  ; 
on  their  industry,  since  the  land  itself,  without  that 
industry,  would  have  remained  valueless,  would  never 
have  given  a  bare  return  to  the  labour  necessary  for  its 
reclamation  and  cultivation. 

If  any  industrial  development  had  been  possible  for  the 
little  isolated  community,  its  subjection  to  a  law  it  was 
mentally  opposed  to,  as  opposed  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  its  members,  arrested  and  perverted  it.  As  weavers, 
the  Oins  had  technical  skill  and  training  above  the 
ordinary  peasant,  and  one  of  them,  in  George  the  Second's 
time,  EwenOins  turned  his  abilities  to  making  poteen  and 
selling  it  through  the  country.  The  industry  once  estab- 
lished, was  maintained  in  Ewen's  family  for  a  long  time 
with  comparative  impunity ;  repression  by  the  authorities 
being  spasmodic  and  ineffective.  It  was  a  branch  of 
commercial  enterprise  which,  at  least,  maintained  and 
developed  mental  ability  in  the  Oins'  family. 

In  Ally's  childhood,  a  man  we  have  heard  of  from  Nancy 
Lynd,  Perky,  or  Perkins  Oins,  figured  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  original  Ewen  Oins,  who  had  started  the 
business  as  a  family  one.  Perky  was  a  man  of  singular 
ability  and  resource,  and  needed  to  be  so,  the  authorities 
having  become  so  much  more  alert  and  active  in  their 
efforts  at  repression. 

But  when  Ally  came  to  have  understanding  of  the  life 
she  found  herself  in,  the  Oins  community  was  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  Old  Lennar  Oins  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  Perky^s  doings,  as  exposing  the  community  to 
danger  and  disrepute.  With  Ally's  grandfather  went 
Perky's  brother  Stephen,  who  was  incensed  by  two  of  his 
sons,  as  mere  lads,  escaping  his  control  and  following  their 
uncle's  lead.  Their  father  could  do  nothing  with  the 
wild,  uncontrollable  youths,  but  Perky  showed  his  ability 
by  easily  managing  them,  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  bend- 
ing them  to  do  his  will.  Then  Perky  had  a  close  and 
useful  ally  or  spy  in  old  Katty  Oins,  who  lived  by  the  bog- 
edge,  and  between  whom  and  Lennar  Oins  there  was  a 
bitter    life-long    feud.     Perky    had  friends,    allies,  and 
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associates  all  over  the  country,  but  none  more  devoted  to 
him  than  Katty  Oins  who  was  his  aunt. 

He  knew  well  that  the  Oins — Lennar  and  his  brother 
Stephen — much  as  they  disapproved  of  his  determined 
resistance  to  the  law,  would  never  betray  him  ;  he  trusted 
the  loyalty  of  the  Oins  to  each  other.  In  turn  he  was 
loyal  to  them  himself,  as  far  as  following  his  vocation  at 
all  allowed.  He  carried  on  his  operations  invariably  at 
some  distance  from  Foughilotra,  even  down  as  far  as  the 
lake  shore,  and  carefully  avoided  implicating  them  in  his 
proceedings.  Foughilotra  was  indeed  under  suspicion, 
but  that  was  from  the  action  of  his  predecessors,  and  the 
police  had  come  to  understand  that  they  would  catch  him 
there  only  as  a  simple  weaver.  And  when  Stephen 
blamed  him  on  account  of  his  boys,  he  told  him  that  it 
was  "  in  them,"  and  that  he  had  more  trouble  taking 
care  of  them  than  he  had  in  taking  care  of  himself.  He 
went  farther,  and  said  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he 
saw  them  out  of  the  country,  away  in  America.  And 
Stephen  could  not  but  allow  to  himself  that  the  boys 
would  have  been  lost  to  him,  and  to  the  industrious  life 
of  ordinary  weavers,  even  if  Perky  had  not  been  in  the 
way  ;  they  were  not  cut  out  for  such  a  life. 

Stephen  Oins  had  been  brought  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen as  a  weaver  lad  in  Foughilotra,  and  then  taken  away 
by  Arnold  Winthorpe,  the  heir  to  the  Fourteen  Towns' 
estate,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  to  the  family  residence 
in  Derry.  There,  as  a  gamekeeper,  he  had  been  his  young 
master's  companion  and  friend,  until  both  young  men  had 
married ,  Arnold  an  English  lady,  and  Stephen  an  unfor- 
gotten  girl  of  his  own  tribe.  To  her  he  had  come  back, 
securing,  through  Arnold's  favour,  a  small  farm  beside 
Foughilotra.  He  was  still  a  young  man  when  his  wife  died, 
leaving  him  with  three  sons,  and  his  neighbours  said  he 
must  marry  again,  if  only  to  have  some  one  to  take  care  of 
them.  They  did  not  know  the  man.  He  took  care  of  them 
himself;  was  both  father  and  mother  to  them — a  true  Oins 
in  this — but  only  to  have  a  double  share  of  parental  grief 
and  disappointment.  The  two  elder  boys,  twins,  wayward 
from  childhood,  went  with  their  uncle  Perky  and  grand- 
aunt  Katty  Oins,  as  if  destined  to  maintain  the  reputation 
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of  Foughilotra  for  illicit  practices.  They  were  lost  to  him, 
and  only  the  youngest  boy,  Winthorpe,  or  Win,  as  he 
was  called,  was  left  to  him.  He  had,  indeed,  brought  up 
a  girl  with  his  children,  Denzil  Oina,  who  passed  as  his 
daughter,  but  who,  in  reality,  was  only  remotely  connected 
with  him. 

Aily  and  Win  Oins,  about  the  same  age,  were  insepar- 
able from  infancy,  but  not  as  brother  and  sister  ;  fraternal 
affection  had  no  place  in  the  girl's  nature ;  her  affection 
for  the  boy  was  shown  from  an  early  date  by  bickerings, 
the  reason  for  which  was  that  she  was  hot  and  he  was 
cold.  As  Ally's  master,  Win's  offence  was  that  he  did  not 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  a  master.  It  would  have  been 
natural,  and  at  bottom,  agreeable  to  her,  even  as  a  child,  if 
he  had  bullied  her ;  lorded  it  over  her ;  treated  her  as  a 
slave.  But  this,  the  lad,  who  was  gentle  and  reserved, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  naturally  and  consistently  so,  could 
never  do  to  Ally's  satisfaction.  Both  the  boy  and  girl 
were  educated,  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  by  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  a  predecessor  of  Mosey  Pogue,  but  while 
Aily  never  allowed  the  dogmas,  creeds,  and  formulas  of 
learning  to  modify  her  savage  independence  of  mind  or 
stand  in  her  way  ;  Win,  being  tractable,  early  passed  into 
the  stage  of  deferring  to  the  lessons  he  was  taught,  which 
showed  how  far  he  was  from  being  the  masterful  being 
Aily  desired  him  to  be.  Poor  lad  !  he  read  and  re-read 
all  the  books  to  be  found  in  Foughilotra ;  a  Strang  medley, 
including  the  Bible,  Lennar  Oins'  books  on  Astrology,  and 
a  dozen  old  romances,  and  was  in  a  fine,  confused  state  of 
mind;  but  of  course  it  all  meant  that  the  share  Aily  had  in 
his  thoughts  was  small  compared  to  that  he  occupied  in  hers 

In  one  respect  Win  had  the  masculine  and  masterful 
mind  of  boyhood.  The  superstitious  terrors  which  affected 
Aily  without  controlling  her  for  good  had  no  hold  over 
him.  He  did,  indeed,  believe  that  there  was  something 
in  Lennar  Oins'  mystic  knowledge,  but  he  had  no  fear  of 
it,  and  rightly  took  Lennar  to  be  not  a  bad  man.  Lennar's 
rival  practitioner  in  witchcraft,  Katty  Oins,  however,  he 
simply  disliked  as  a  wicked  and  malevolent  old  woman, 
and  an  impostor,  and  was  just  so  far  afraid  of  her  as  to 
keep  the  judgment  to  himself 
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From  first  to  last  Katty  Oins  had  exerted  no  influence 
over  the  boy  ;  she  never  could  get  him  to  attend  to  her ; 
he  was  utterly  careless,  indifferent,  and  uninterested. 
What,  however,  Nancy  Lynd  was  to  Wee  Mon  Oins' 
Jinnyann,  Katty  Oins  had  been  to  Aily  with  the  diff'erence 
that  the  last  was  a  depraved  and  evil  instructor  without 
pretence  even  to  good  intentions. 

At  sixteen  Aily  Oins  was  passionately  attached  to  Win, 
had  taken  possession  of  him  in  her  own  mind,  and  could 
not  imagine  herself  living  without  him.  She  was  pre- 
cocious, but  not  precocious  enough  or  cunning  enough  to 
disguise  her  passion. 

It  was  Perky  Oins,  who  was  a  singularly  acute  and 
penetrating  observer  of  men  and  women,  having  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  desperate  calling  occasion  to  be  so,  that 
called  his  brother  Stephen's  attention  to  the  state  of 
things  between  Aily  and  Win.  If  Stephen  had  observed 
it,  he  had  not  taken  it  seriously. 

"  I've  your  twins  in  charge,"  Perky  said,  "  an'  though 
tes  a  job  extra,  tes  like  I  des  me  duty  till  them  better  nor 
you  seem  till  be  doing  in  regar'  of  Win.  Des  ye  not  see 
how  tes  between  Malcom's  girl,  Aily,  an'  him  ?  " 

Stephen  had  a  high  opinion  of  Perky 's  insight,  and 
was  startled. 

''  Surely,  Perky,  you  desn't  take  it  other  than  what 
happens  between  boys  an'  girls.     They're  but  children." 

''Babbies  !  "  said  Perky  sarcastically,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  change,  "  ye  go  be  me  an'  put  a  stop  till  it  at 
onct,  but  quiet  an'  sure.  If  ye  desn't,  Win  is  all  as  one 
as  los'  till  ye.  Tes  rid'c'lous  yer  allowin'  that  bouncin' 
Aily  to  get  hoP  over  the  boy.  Ye  don't  trust  yer  boy  till 
her  now  nor  never." 

'*  An'  what  would  ye  have  me  to  do,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
hor  she  has  over  Win,  which  I  must  allow  ye  make  me 
see  I've  not  done  the  wise  thinof  in  ovet-lookin'  so  loso^." 

"  Ye're  great,  Stephen,  wi'  Master  Arnul  Winturp,  an  all 
ye've  till  do  is  till  ask  him  and  he'll  get  VVin  a  place  away 
from  Foughilotra." 

"  That  was  on  me  min'  till  do,  but  delayed,  being  loathe 
till  part  wi'  me  lad.  I'll  go  be  ye  now,  an'  write  till 
Master  Arnold  concernin'  him.'' 
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"  Ye'll  write  till  Master  Arnul  none,"  said  Perky,  who 
was  a  man  of  action.  "Ye'll  jes  make  ready  without 
lettin'  on  till  a  soul,  an'  whenanever  yer  in  readiness  start 
away  till  Lunnon  wi'  the  boy  till  Master  Arnul.  Ye  know 
the  groun',  havin'  bein'  over  it ;  an,'  min'  ye,  Win  is  over 
service,  one  has  only  till  look  at  him  till  see  that  ye're  till 
get  Master  Arnul  till  put  him  where  he  may  lif  himself 
over  Ally  besides  bein'  out  of  her  road.  When  Master 
Arnul  lays  eyes  on  Win  he'll  see  he's  not  one  for  service, 
an'  tes  like  take  till  him." 

It  was  easy  to  satisfy  Stephen  that  his  boy  would  make 
an  impression  on  Arnold  Winthorpe  and  that  he  was 
naturally  fit  for  a  high  station  in  life.  Perky's  directions 
were  followed  down  to  the  statement  that  Master  Arnold 
Winthorpe  had  sent  on  a  sudden  for  Stephen  and  Win. 
Perky's  manner  in  telling  lies,  and  choice  of  fitting  occasion 
for  them,  would  have  qualified  him  for  the  highest  dip- 
lomatic post  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

His  sympathy  with  Aily  was  not  efi'usive,  only  kindly 
and  good-natured.  Of  course,  as  her  boy  would  be  back 
again  soon,  more  was  not  necessary ;  but  his  abilities, 
though  of  a  high  order,  did  not  fit  him  to  understand  her 
passion  and  the  pain  it  inflicted  on  her.  Stephen  and 
Win  never  reappeared  again  in  Foughilotra,  and  from  the 
day  of  Win's  sudden  and  hurried  farewell  the  world  took 
a  darker  shade  for  her — a  shade  reflected  in  her  life  and 
mind. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  PERKY  OINS. 

Aily  Oins  was  too  much  a  wild  child  of  nature  to  be 
able  to  hide  her  grief ;  a  kind  of  rage,  indeed,  it  was,  at 
the  loss  of  her  idol.  The  truth  is  that  she  loved  her  boy 
companion  not  because  he  was  sweet  and  gentle,  hand- 
some, strong  in  mind  and  body,  but  because  he  had  a 
rare  charm — the  indescribable  charm  of  a  spirituel  nature. 
It  fretted  her  with  a  sense  that  he  was  not  for  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  attracted — infatuated  her.     But  she  was 
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practical,  perhaps  rather  coarsely  so  ;  if  she  suspected 
that  Win  had  a  world  of  his  own  in  which  were 
princesses  with  golden  locks  and  coral  lips  to  pick  and 
choose  from,  she  knew  that  in  belonging  to  reality  she 
had  the  advantage. 

Perky  Oins  was  so  kindly-natured  a  man  as  to  be 
weakly  inconsequent.  He  had  deliberately  acted  so  as  to 
separate  Win  and  Aily  under  the  conviction  that  an 
early  marriage  with  the  girl  would  be  destroying  the 
lad's  chances  in  life.  Now  when  he  saw  how  the  girl  took 
the  separation  he  liked  her  as  he  had  never  done  before, 
and  suggested  that  if  Win  did  not  return  she  should  seek 
a  place  in  the  service  of  the  Win thorpe  family.  She  had 
an  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  mother,  in  the  family,  who  could 
arrange  the  matter.  This  plan  recommended  itself  to 
Aily  under  the  impression  that  Win  would  be  in  the 
family,  too,  and  it  gave  her  a  ray  of  hope.  Perky's  sug- 
gestion was  not  disingenuous.  He  knew,  indeed,  that 
Win  would  not  become,  or  be  allowed  to  become,  a 
domestic  servant,  but  he  could  not  be  sure  that  Aily 
would  not  have  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  lad. 
He  tried  to  be  loyal  to  his  own  tender  heart  and  to  Win's 
interest  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Our  story,  to  be  complete,  should  be  the  history  of  the 
little  social  group  the  first  Lennar  Oins  founded  in 
forsaken  Foughilotra,  and  of  the  men  and  women  it  gave 
the  world  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 
Touching  lightly,  however,  the  fortunes  of  a  few  of  its 
members,  we  can  only  indicate  that  the  isolated  little 
group  of  handicraft  people  had  a  mental  character  which 
it  stamped  on  its  scions  to  be  carried  with  them  into  and 
over  the  world,  once  born,  not  to  be  lost  under  new  con- 
ditions of  Time  and  circumstance.  Between  those  that 
worked  the  fields  under  Foughilotra  and  those  that  plied 
the  loom  on  its  crest  there  was  a  great  and  abiding 
difiference.  One  gave  the  old  order  represented  by  the 
ruined  castle,  gave  the  mindless  slaves  of  false  systems  of 
law  and  convention,  the  instruments  and  victims  of  never 
ending  war  ;  the  other  saw  in  the  loom  the  conquest  of 
the  mechanical  powers  of  nature  by  human  intelligence, 
and,    though  obscurely,   realised    the    conquest    as    the 
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mission  of  mind  and  the  key  to  human  progress.  From 
the  plough  to  the  loom  was  a  step  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level  of  thought ;  to  the  weaver  at  his  loom  came  thoughts 
that  could  not  enter  the  ploughman's  mind.  One  thumbed 
a  spelling-book,  the  other  a  grammar  of  circumstance. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  Oins  had  given  to  the  world  many 
times  more  wizards,  witches,  and  law  breakers,  and  many 
times  more  enterprising  and  successful  men,  than  any  equal 
number  of  the  farmers  about  them  ever  had.  Long 
before  Perky  Oins  had  urged  his  brother  to  give  the  lad 
Win  a  chance  in  life  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
Oins  had  wooed  fortune  with  marked  success  had  decided 
him  to  seek  such  a  chance  for  himself.  One  young  man, 
Ewen  Oins,  who  had  shared  as  his  assistant  in  many  a 
''  run,"  had  given  the  thing  up,  and  gone  to  America, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  he  had  become  a  wealthy  and  re- 
putable citizen.  Ewen,  to  his  credit,  had  written  to  him 
more  than  once,  urging  him  to  follov^r  his  example.  He 
knew  that  he  was  greatly  Ewen's  superior  in  natural 
ability,  and  decided  on  taking  the  advice.  He  was 
only  about  forty  at  the  time,  and,  what  was  strange, 
temperate  to  abstemiousness,  but  he  was  illiterate,  and 
being  free-handed,  had  saved  but  little  of  the  money  he 
had  made. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  his  tribe,  that 
oace  he  made  up  his  mind  to  change  his  way  of  life,  he 
set  about  doing  it  by  perceiving  and  remedying  the 
deficiencies  which  would  stand  in  his  way.  He  set  about 
learning  the  three  R.'s,  and  accumulating  a  sum  of 
money  to  start  with.  This  he  did,  after  his  fashion, 
deliberately  and  secretly.  He  found,  however,  for  the 
first  task,  an  instructor  necessary,  and  selected  his  nephew. 
Win,  as  most  convenient  and  agreeable  to  him.  Then  he 
got  attached  to  Win,  and  determined  that  he  would  not 
seek  his  fortune  until  he  had  seen  the  boy  in  the  way  of 
seeking  his. 

To  make  up  the  sum  of  money  he  wanted,  he  had  to 
continue  following  his  dangerous  calling,  and  did  so  with 
increased  energy.  But  he  satisfied  Stephen,  not  only 
that  Win  would  be  safe,  but  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  reclaim  the  other  two  youths.     He  did  not  say 
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that  he  meant  to  go  to  America  himself,  but  he  did,  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  them  to  go. 

It  was  part  of  his  settled  plan  to  get  Win  out  of  Fough- 
ilotra ;  he  would  have  done  so  even  if  he  did  not  desire 
to  separate  the  boy  from  Ally.  When  he  had  accomplished 
this,  he  was  ready  for  his  great  move  ;  he  could  have 
started  the  day  after  Stephen  left,  if  his  nature  had 
allowed  him  to  forsake  Stephen's  two  other  sons,  Archie 
and  Learn  Oins.  But  the  two  lads,  at  first  docile  and 
obedient  to  him,  had  got  quite  out  of  hand.  Withovit 
refusing  point  blank,  they  could  not  be  got  to  act  in  the 
prompt  and  decided  manner  Perky  wished  ;  they  very 
likely  had  Ailys  in  the  country  from  whom  they  did  not 
care  to  part. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  Perky  had  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions at  a  distance  from  Foughilotra,  generally  in  the 
bogs  to  the  south  of  Lough  Neagh.  There  were,  how- 
ever, persons  in  the  Fourteen  Towns  who  had  for  years 
carried  on  illicit  distillation,  off  and  on.  The  thing 
broke  out  every  now  and  then  like  measles,  only  to  die 
out  or  be  suppressed.  Perky  had  always  held  studiously 
aloof  from  these  spasmodic  enterprises,  but  he  knew 
perfectly  well  those  engaged  in  them,  and  many  of  the 
respectable,  well-to-do  farmers,  who  connived  at  and  often 
profited  by  the  thmg,  were  in  his  power.  He  was,  how- 
ever, too  well  trusted  to  be  feared  ;  it  was  known  that  he 
could  be  off'ended  with  impunity.  But  the  men  and 
women  he  trusted,  and  he  had  to  trust  both,  were  not  known 
in  the  Fourteen  Towns.  He  did  not  even  trust  Katty 
Oins,  whose  house  had  notoriously  been  used  for  running 
a  still,  but  that  was  because  he  had  never  used  her  house 
or  taken  her  service — it  was,  as  he  told  her,  too  close  at 
hand.  But  through  Katty  those  who  employed  her  were 
completely  in  his  power. 

The  secret  of  Perky's  success  was  that  he  knew  the 
revenue  officers  and  the  police  engaged  in  revenue  duty 
thoroughly  well ;  he  had  made  it  his  particular  business 
to  know  them  ;  to  ingratiate  himself ;  to  be  familiar,  and 
even  friendly  with  them.  He  never  made  the  mistake  of 
assuming  an  attitude  of  personal  hostility  to  them  ;  took 
everything  they   did   in   a    good-humoured,  jocose  way, 
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without,  however,  over-doing  the  thing  ;  passing  himself 
off  as  an  innocent.  He  did  not  respect  law  in  the  abstract, 
still  less  did  he  respect  the  instruments  through  which  it 
was  carried  into  effect.  In  the  early  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  the  revenue  service  was  not  impeccable  : 
a  revenue  officer  sometimes  found  what  was  called  "  blot- 
ting paper ''  in  his  book,  and  only  wondered  how  it  came 
there.  Perky  Oins  was  too  poor  and  too  wise  to  rely  on 
bribing  the  officers,  but  if  they  had  ever  been  bribed,  or 
had  made  any  slip  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  he 
managed  somehow  or  other  to  know  all  about  it.  He  had 
wonderful  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  he  came  in 
contact  with,  and  could  build  up  from  details,  which 
would  have  no  meaning  to  others,  their  personal  history. 

He  had  known  a  long  succession  of  revenue  officers  in 
Glenloughan  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  not  only 
known  them,  but,  by  studying  their  action,  had  pene- 
trated their  secrets.  In  his  time  he  had  had  many  of 
them  as  completely  in  his  power  as  he  had  not  a  few 
of  the  farmers  over  the  country.  But  power  with  him  did 
not  mean  using  it ;  he  bore  extreme  provocation  without 
using  it ;  and  in  consequence  he  puzzled  those  who  trusted 
him  voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

At  the  time  he  had  matured  his  plans  for  leaving 
Foughilotra,  and  for  some  years  previously,  a  Mr.  Jabez 
Green,  an  Englishman,  was  the  revenue  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Glenloughan  district.  He  was  a  pompous  little 
man,  given  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  but  being  superficial,  he  was  prejudiced  against 
almost  everything  taken  in  a  general  way.  When,  how- 
ever, only  the  particular  came  before  him  he  was  reason- 
able enough,  and  was  too  kindly  and  good-natured  to 
exceed  his  dut^^  in  dealing  with  persons.  As  usual,  Perky 
Oins  had  become  familiar  with  him  which,  as  Perky  put 
it,  meant  knowing  every  turn  of  him.  Perky,  indeed, 
knew  every  turn  of,  not  only  the  officer,  but  of  every  man 
under  him,  and  his  means  of  information  were  such  that 
they  could  not  make  a  move  without  his  knowing  it.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  wizard  like  Lennar  Oins,  but, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  explain  to  him- 
self in  rational  terms  how  be  came  by  his  knowledge. 
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Now  he  was  quite  ready  to  start  for  America  if  only  he 
could  get  his  nephews,  Archie  and  Leam,  away  witli  him. 
Understanding  that  persuasion  would  be  lost  on  them,  he 
determined  to  compel  them  to  do  as  he  wished,  and  to  this 
end  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Jabez  Green. 

He  understood  the  officer's  character  so  well  that  he 
went  directly  to  him,  and  without  beating  about  the  bush 
begged  his  help  as  a  matter  of  kindness  and  good  nature. 
A  claim  on  that  kindness  and  good  nature  was  implied, 
but  not  expressed.  Perky's  tactics  were  aimed  at  getting 
Mr.  Green  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  Mr.  Green  would  natur- 
ally act,  following  his  inclination  as  far  as  his  official  duty 
permitted. 

Perky,  in  fact,  having  instructed  the  officer  in  a  way 
that  did  not  in  the  least,  appear  as  instruction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  left  Foughilotra  under  the  pretence  of 
visiting  friends  in  the  ''low  country,"  as  the  region  about 
Lough  Neagh  was  called.  This  was  usual  with  him,  as 
the  low  country  and  not  the  Fourteen  Towns  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  operations,  and  those  in  whom  he  had  to  con- 
fide resided  there.  Where  he  was  when  engaged  in 
these  operations  was  a  secret  as  a  rule,  as,  being  an  adept 
in  disguising  himself,  who  he  was  remained  equally  a 
secret.  In  some  townlands  he  was  known  to  all  but  the 
few  in  his  confidence  as  a  beggarman  of  free  and  easy 
manners,  and  in  this  case  he  really  had  some  local 
mendicants  at  his  service  and  in  his  power.  In  other 
districts  he  was  a  pedlar  or  small  dealer,  and  in  like 
manner  was  in  league  with  some  local  man  in  the  line. 

Hitherto  he  had  never  absented  himself  without  being 
sure  that  his  nephews,  Archie  and  Learn,  would  keep 
quiet.  Until  lately  he  had  had  little  trouble  with  them ; 
they  knew  that  he  never  joined  with  the  parties  in  the 
Fourteen  Towns,  whose  business,  being  fitful  and  uncertain, 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  attending  it.  Sometimes,  too, 
he  brought  them  down  to  the  lake  shore  and  left  them 
with  a  family  of  weavers  of  the  Oins'  connection  who  lived 
there,  making  use  of  them  as  spies  and  watchmen.  Of 
late,  however,  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to  act 
independently  of  him  and  had  got  out  of  hand.  In  fact 
Perky   knew   that   they   had   formed    connections   with 
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parties  in  the  Fourteen  Towns  whose  business  abilities 
and  principles  he  held  in  utter  contempt,  and  that  if  he 
was  to  save  them  he  must  act  in  time,  act — not  talk. 

On  this  occasion  an  aunt  of  his  had  died  down  in  the 
low  country,  and  of  course  he  had  to  go  to  the  wake  and 
funeral.  It  was  really  wonderful  how  many  aunts  Perky 
had  in  the  habit  of  dying  suddenly,  and  creditable  to  him 
the  way  he  never  allowed  anything  from  hindering  his 
due  attendance  at  the  wake  and  funeral.  In  this  instance 
a  rumour  got  abroad  that  his  aunt  had  left  him  a  "  brave 
lump  of  money,''  which  accounted  for  his  beinsj  avray  so 
long — nearly  four  months — as  he  had  to  settle  her  affairs 
after  seeing  her  buried.  It  began  indeed  to  be  said,  as 
no  one  ever  saw  him,  that  he  had  left  the  country.  It 
was  thought  very  natural  if  he  had  come  into  money  that 
he  should  have  done  so,  and  those  who  were  conscious 
that  he  knew  more  about  them  than  they  quite  liked 
were  very  willing  to  believe  the  report. 

Among  these  was  a  farmer,  Mclntee,  the  father  of  the 
Mclntee  who  has  figured  in  this  history  in  connection 
with  Wee  Mon  Oins.  This  Mclntee,  though  well  off,  had 
connived  at  and  patronised  in  a  cautious  way  the  illicit 
distillation  adventures  which  had  occured  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Fourteen  Towns.  He  was  completely  in  Perky 
Oins'  power,  and  owing  to  Perky's  methods  had  no  corres- 
ponding hold  over  him.  Actuated,  however,  by  a  love  of 
intrigue  and  adventure,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
actual  offenders,  the  leader  of  which,  known  simply  as 
Red  John,  was  a  cottier  tenant  of  his  own.  Red  John 
did  not  work  systematically  at  the  thing  as  Perky  Oins 
did,  it  was  only  "a  run"  now  and  then  at  uncertain 
intervals  with  him.  The  reputed  witch,  Katty  Oins,  was 
one  of  this  man's  allies  and  her  house  one  of  those  he 
carried  on  operations  in. 

Although  Red  John  and  Katty  Oins  were  sure  that 
Perky  would  not  betray  them,  they  stood  in  awe  of  him 
and  understood  that  he  was  not  willing  to  have  his 
nephews  mixed  up  in  their  schemes. 

The  wild  youths,  however,  once  free  from  Perky's 
control,  were  ready  themselves  to  be  enlisted  in  them,  and 
their  uncle's  absence  forced  Red  John  into   connection 
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with  the  lads;  they  knew  so  much  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  their  connivance,  which  meant  without 
their  help. 

Things  fell  out,  indeed,  exactly  as  Perky  expected  they 
would.  Red  John,  with  Mclntee  behind  him,  had  to 
court  the  young  Oins  and  engage  their  assistance  before 
venturing  to  run  a  still  anywhere  near  Foughilotra,  But 
if  their  uncle  could  not  manage  the  masterful  youths 
much  less  could  Red  John,  whose  superiors  they  were 
immensely  in  ability  and  cunning. 

This  was  soon  seen  in  detail.  Red  John  would  sell  or 
attempt  to  sell  his  stuff  little  by  little  according  as  he 
made  it.  The  young  Oins,  having  graduated  under  an 
able  master,  stored  the  stuff  and  made  no  attempt  to 
dispose  of  it  until  they  ceased  for  some  time  making  it. 
In  this  and  many  other  respects  they  at  once  asserted 
their  will,  and  Red  John,  to  his  own  surprise,  found  him- 
self doing  their  bidding  and,  as  he  began  to  suspect, 
working  for  them  rather  than  himself.  The  fact  that 
they  always  gave  good  reasons  for  what  they  did  was  not 
enough  to  reconcile  him  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate. 

For  over  a  month  in  Perky's  absence  they  had  a  succes- 
sion of  runs  in  Katty  Oins'  house  without  mischance  or 
interruption.  But  while  Red  John  worked  at  night 
within  the  house,  the  Oins  insisted  on  doing  the  watching 
without,  and  hid  away  the  stuff  in  the  morning  when  he 
was  sleepy  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  his  brew. 
He  began,  no  wonder,  to  be  restive  and  grumbling.  The 
man  in  the  house  at  the  still  was  more  likely  to  be  caught 
with  conclusive  evidence  against  him  than  a  pair  of  lads 
outside  on  the  watch.  Then  Red  John  had  a  bad  memory 
and  could  count  none ;  he  did  not  know  how  much  stuff 
he  had  made  and  what  had  become  of  it.  But  the  young 
Oins  were  high-spirited  and  reasonable,  and  as  the  time 
drew  near  when  they  intended  to  stop,  to  satisfy  him, 
they  agreed  that  they  should  stay  in  the  house  and  allow 
him  and  Katty  Oins  to  do  the  watching.  The  arrange- 
ment was  a  bad  one,  since  both  John  and  the  old  woman 
had  neither  good  sight  nor  sharp  hearing,  but  the  lads 
thought  it  might  be  ventured  on  a  few  times. 

This  gave  Perky,  who  was  aware  of  their  proceedings, 
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his  opportunity.  One  night,  before  dawn,  Mr.  Jabez 
Green  appeared  on  the  scene  with  three  of  his  men  and 
arrested  the  two  young  men  in  the  house  engaged  in 
their  unlawful  occupation.  They  were  taken  unawares, 
and  ofiered  no  foolish  resistance.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Green  brought  his  prisoners  outside  the  captors  them- 
selves were  taken  unawares.  It  was  very  dark,  and  four 
or  five  men  coming  from  behind  the  house  threw  them- 
selves with  such  suddenness  on  the  officer  and  his  men 
that  they  were  instantly  borne  to  the  ground,  not  daring 
to  use  their  arms,  unable  in  the  darkness  to  distinguish 
between  friend  and  foe.  But  the  vvdiole  thing  was  over 
in  a  moment ;  in  a  moment  Mr  Green  and  his  men  had 
a  bloodless  field  to  themselves — altogether  to  themselves  ; 
their  prisoners  were  gone.  They  had,  indeed,  a  doubtful 
consolation  in  capturing  Katty  Oins  and  letting  her  ofo, 
although  she  stated  that  it  was  she  that  let  them  off".  The 
next  time  she  had  to  call  "  Bein's"  up  they  would  not  get 
off*  so  safe. 

Perky  Oins  had  his  nephews  now  completely  in  his 
power,  but  for  ten  days  he  kept  them  close  prisoners  in  a 
vault  under  Foughilotra  without  making  any  suggestion 
to  them  as  to  what  they  should  do.  No  one  but  himself 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  particular  vault,  and  they 
were  quite  safe  as  long  as  they  kept  to  it.  But  it  was  a 
miserable  dungeon,  and  as  they  knew  that  they  dare  not 
show  themselves  abroad  they  were  glad  when  at  last  he 
proposed  that  they  should  come  to  America  with  him, 
making  the  proposition  conditional  on  their  obeying  him. 
Stephen  Oins  had  left  his  house  in  Perky's  charge,  and 
when  the  furniture  in  it  was  removed  to  the  vaults  the 
uncle  and  nephews  stole  away  one  night  from  Foughilotra 
and  the  life  it  had  committed  them  to. 

They  set  out  to  rise  to  a  better  life,  but  when  the  girl. 
Ally  Oins,  left  shortly  after  to  become  a  maid  in  the 
service  of  the  Winthorpe  family  it  may  be  that  a  life 
higher  and  better  than  the  one  she  was  born  to  in 
Foughilotra  did  not  open  for  her. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  makes  a  step  towaeds  the  Lord- 
Chancellorship. 

When  Mr.  D'Oyly  verified  his  surmise  of  the  existence 
of  vaults  under  Foughilotra,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
he  found  a  desk,  and  in  the  desk  an  old  newspaper, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket,  and  therefore  found  in  it, 
when  he  got  home,  safe  though  unsavoury.  After  his 
methodical  fashion,  he  put  up  the  newspaper,  with  certain 
other  papers  and  notes  which  he  had  collected,  and  duly 
labelled  re  Foughilotra.  He  could  see  nothing,  however, 
in  the  journal,  re  Foughilotra,  except  a  paragraph  which 
dwelt  in  emphatic  terms  on  the  cleverness  and  intrepidity 
with  which  the  efficient  and  highly-respected  revenue 
officer,  Mr.  Jabez  Green,  stationed  at  Glenloughan,  had 
broken  up  a  gang  of  desperate  characters  engaged  in 
illicit  distillation  in  the  notorious  neighbourhood  of 
Foughilotra,  and  had  made  a  seizure  of  their  still.  As 
Mr.  Green  had  been  seriously  injured  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  the  paragraph  wound  up  by  strongly  recom- 
mending him  for  promotion,  in  view  of  his  remarkable 
zeal  and  efficiency. 

That  collection  of  papers  in  Mr.  D'Oyly's  hands  had 
gone  on,  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  like  most  meinoires 
2oour  servir,  without  becoming  a  more  coherent  or  perfect 
body  of  information  as  to  what  it  referred  to.  The  col- 
lector, however,  thought  there  was  something  in  it ; 
something  the  knowledge  of  which  might  be  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  blunder  through 
lack  of  tenacity  of  purpose.  At  the  least,  it  gave  him  a 
good  exercise  in  the  investigation  of  human  affairs,  under 
a  form  they  commonly  take.  Where  we  live  so  mucli  in 
the  dark,  it  is  well  to  devote  a  little  time  to  practising 
walking  in  the  dark. 

One  morning,  Mr.  McMinn,  after  glancing  at  a  letter  he 
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had  just  opened,  flung  it  across  the  writing  table  to  the 
clerk,  very  much  as  if  he  was  flinging  it  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  you  can  just  acknowledge  receipt. 
Come  down  in  the  world  for  these  Winthorpes  to  drop  into 
our  line." 

The  letter  was  a  mere  formal  one  from  a  Arm  of  London 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Ansdell,  Ansdell  &  Wilcox,  announcing 
that  they  had  taken  into  partnership,  "  our  Mr.  Claude 
Winthorpe,"  and  that  the  title  of  the  firm  in  the  future 
would  be  "  Ansdell,  Wilcox  &  Winthorpe." 

"  Our  London  correspondents." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  said  this  in  a  way  that  showed  he  appreci- 
ated the  dignity  of  having  London  correspondents. 
Mr.  McMinn,  however,  being  an  eminently  practical  man, 
measured  the  thing  by  the  amount  of  business  he  got 
from  London  and  gave  to  London  in  return. 

"  Ansdell,  Ansdell  &  Wilcox,"  he  said,  "  as  solicitors 
for  the  Winthorpe  family  used  to  give  us  some  business 
in  my  father's  time.  Since  the  Winthorpe  people  have 
gone  to  the  bad,  of  course,  they  have  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence to  put  our  way." 

"  Winthorpes  own  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate — large 
one.     May  be  sold  some  of  these  days." 

Mr.  McMinn  understood  his  clerk  to  mean  by  this, 
that  the  sale  of  the  estate  would  throw  business  in  his 
way.  Mr.  D'Oyly  frequently  suggested  points  which  his 
employer  overlooked. 

"  That's  true.  Acknowledge  receipt,  and  add  that  we 
hope  that  a  connection  with  the  firm,  maintained  for  over 
seventy  years,  to  mutual  satisfaction,  may  remain  unim- 
paired. Anything  you  like  to  that  efl'ect.  A  bit  of 
politeness  may  not  be  lost  on  them." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  said  nothing,  but  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  Mr.  McMinn  remarked,  in  the  easy,  reminiscent 
way  of  a  man  who  attaches  no  importance  to  what  he  is 
saying  : — 

''Ansdell,  Ansdell  and  Wilcox,  old  established  firm. 
Good  names." 

He  was  writing  a  letter,  and  said  no  more  until  he  had 
finished  it,  when  he  repeated  in  the  same  tone : — 
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"  Ansdell,  Ansdell  and  Wilcox.  Wonder  in  whose 
hands  the  business  is  now.  Good  business — was,  at  least, 
once.  Valuable  connections  in  England.  Ansdells, 
father  and  son  out  of  it,  dead  this  age,  and  Wilcox,  if 
alive,  must  be  over  eighty  and  out  of  it  too.  Last  I 
heard  was  that  it  was  run  by  a  man  named  Fenton  v/ho 
had  married  Fane  Winthorpe's  widow.  Yes,  that's  it. 
This  Claud  Winthorpe  must  be  Fenton's  stepson.  Must  be 
quite  a  young  man,let  me  see,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.'' 

This  was  information  for  Mr.  D'Oyly,  but  he  received  it 
with  his  habitual  air  of  indifference,  and  his  employer 
was  left  to  resume  in  the  same  vein  of  reminiscence. 

"  The  Fourteen  Towns  may  be  sold  some  of  these  days, 
as  you  say.  First  mortgagees  get  half  their  claim  and 
foreclose  to  avoid  getting  only  a  third,  that  is,  if  they  can. 
Venture  to  say  something  stands  in  their  way  or  they 
would  have  acted  long  ago.'' 

Mr.  McMinn's  tone  changed  as  a  practical  legal  point 
occured  to  him. 

"  If  it  was  Arnold  and  Fane  Winthorpe  effected  the  mort- 
gage, there  might  be  a  question  whether  their  title  would 
hold  for  the  purpose.  There  may  have  been,  probably 
was,  some  flaw  which  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  Can't 
see  how  things  have  been  at  a  standstill  so  long." 

''  Fourteen  Towns'  estate  " — Mr.  D'Oyly  said  with  easy 
carelessness,  "  vested  in  trustees.  Interest  of  equitable 
owners  not  worth  maintaining,  going  to  expense  about.'* 

"  Likely  enough,"  and  Mr.  McMinn  became  reminiscent 
again.  "Old  story.  Original  trustees,  Ansdell  senior, 
General  Hunt,  a  retired  East  Indian  officer,  and  a  Sir 
George  Weldon.  Must  be  all  dead  long  ago.  By  the 
way,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  trust-deed  somewhere.  You 
might  look  it  up  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it." 

Mr.  McMinn  was  aware  that  his  clerk  knew  a  great  deal 
more  of  law  and  of  the  evasion  of  law  effected  under  the 
title  of  equity  than  he  did  himself.  But  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  young  man  modestly  refrained  from 
displaying  his  knowledge.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  looked 
up  the  trust-deed,  it  being  in  his  keeping,  read  it  over 
carefully,  yes,  and  had  referred  to  the  famous  Statute  of 
Uses  and  his  text-books  to  help  his  consideration  of  it. 

M 
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Of  course  he  found  that  the  wiseacre  who  had  drawn  it 
up  had  overlooked  the  decisions  in  the  cases  Johnson  v. 
Johnson  and  Smith  v.  Jones,  but  that  was  to  be  expected, 

''  Ansdell,"  he  said,  keeping  all  this  to  himself,  and 
indeed  much  more,  "  was  the  acting  trustee — the  others 
only  figureheads.     The  firm  practically  the  trustees  V 

""Practically,  yes ;  but  the  Ansdell  in  the  trust,  I  can't 
say  now  whether  he  was  papa  or  grandpapa  of  the  Ansdell 
in  the  firm  at  the  time,  was  retired ;  he  was  an  elderly 
man,  a  personal  friend  of  Arnold  Winthorpe,  the  then 
owner.  Of  course  it  meant  that  the  firm  was  left  to  do  as 
it  pleased,  as  if  there  were  no  trustees  in  the  case.  Quite 
common  that — character  of  firm  enough." 

"  With  consequences,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  said,  "which  justify 
the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  trustee.'^ 

Mr.  McMinn's  response  to  this  was  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment directed  at  his  clerk.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
laches  of  the  private  trustee  system  brought  immense 
profits  to  the  legal  profession,  but  more,  being  a  common- 
place man  tied  down  to  routine,  for  a  clerk,  his  clerk,  too, 
to  have  ideas,  any  ideas,  seemed  extraordinary  to  him.  Mr. 
D'Oyly  had  told  Jinnyann  that  he,  Antonio  D'Oyly,  had 
his  eye  on  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  but  he  had  never 
confided  his  views  to  his  employer.  Possibly  because  he  had 
the  blood  of  the  weaver  in  his  veins,  and  was  at  bottom  an 
anarchist,  with  a  clear  though  somewhat  narrow  apprecia- 
tion of  the  utility  of  anarchical  ideas.  He  was  young,  but 
he  had  long  made  up  his  mind  that  the  men  who  had  risen, 
became  emperors.  Lord  Chancellors,  Cabinet  Ministers, 
or  even  famous  philosophers  and  leaders  of  men,  were  not 
actuated  by  profound  respect  for  law,  at  least,  when  it 
came  in  their  way. 

He  was  inwardly  amused  by  Mr.  McMinn's  look,  and 
adroitly  took  an  ell  where  the  inch  would  not  bo  allowed. 

"  Estate  sold,  parties  interested  might  as  well  toss  up 
for  proceeds  as  go  to  the  courts  for  a  decision.     But — " 

Mr.  D'Oyly  did  not  go  any  farther,  and  that  "but" 
completely  restored  his  employer's  confidence.  It  simply 
meant  that  Mr.  McMinn's  interest  began  and  ended  with 
the  sale  of  the  estate  and  the  business  the  sale  might 
bring  him.     It  was  enough  for  the  gentleman  that  his 
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clerk,  if  he  had  ideas  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
equity,  was  not  so  absurd  as  to  allow  them  to  touch  a 
solicitor's  ordinary  business.  Mr.  McMinn  became  reminis- 
cent again : 

*'  I  remember,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  my  father  saying 
that  Arnold  Winthorpe  and  his  son  Fane,  who  had  run 
into  debt,  came  to  some  arrangement  between  themselves. 
Master  Fane,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  precious  scamp,  but 
the  father,  Arnold,  it  is  likely,  knew  what  he  was  about, 
or  was  well  advised.  He,  no  doubt,  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
an  entail,  and  took  advantage  of  the  young  man's  embar- 
rassments to  bring  him  to  terms." 

"  That  would  mean,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  observed,  ''  that  Fane 
Winthorpe  gave  up  something." 

"  Naturally.  Arnold  had  only  the  one  son,  Fane,  but 
he  had  married  a  second  time.  He  had  a  daughter  by  the 
second  wife,  and,  I  suppose,  wanted  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  the  child.  I  remember  seeing  Miss  Esther,  as 
she  was  called,  but  her  mother  was  dead  at  the  time. 
Never  heard  what  became  of  her,  or,  indeed,  of  her 
father." 

Mr.  McMinn  said  this  in  a  way  which  implied  that  he 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and  would  not 
mention  them  now  if  the  chance  of  sale  of  the  Fourteen 
Towns'  estate  did  not  recall  the  personal  history  of  the 
owners  to  his  mind.  His  interest  in  the  personal  history 
of  his  clients  never  led  him  to  seriously  criticise  or 
condemn  conduct  which  brought  grist  to  the  lawyer's  mill. 
The  misadventures  of  the  Winthorpe  family  came  back  to 
his  mind  only  in  connection  with  what  business  the  sale 
of  the  Winthorpe  estate  might  throw  his  way.  If  there 
was  more  to  be  said,  insisting  on  a  fair  division  of  labour, 
he  would  leave  it  to  be  said  by  the  clergyman  ;  he  was  so 
professional  that  he  would  not  intrude  into  the  domain  of 
another  profession. 

"  These  Winthorpes,"  he  said,  reminiscent  again,  ''  were 
an  aristocratic  English  family — estates,  I  think,  in  Norfolk. 
But  for  generations  they  got  mixed  up  in  an  extraordinary 
way  with  those  low  weavers  in  Foughilotra — the  Oins. 
Remember  my  father — he  was  rather  fond  of  improper 
stories — laughing  at  the  thing.     His  way  of  looking  at  it 
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was  peculiar.  Said  that  if  an  Oins'  gi^l  got  into  Bucking- 
ham Palace  as  a  scullery  maid  it  wouldn't  be  her  fault  if 
she  didn't  end  on  the  throne.  And  the  old  man  positively 
patted  the  Oins'  girls  on  the  back,  so  to  speak — admired 
their  ways." 

If  the  old  man's  son  knew  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  aimed  at 
sitting  on  the  woolsack,  his  surprise  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  pat  the  daring  clerk  on  the  back ;  not,  at 
least,  until  he  had  recovered  himself.  But  the  clerk  took 
a  wider  view  of  the  matter,  and  said,  perhaps  in  defence 
of  his  own  unavowed  aspirations, 

''  Some  men  and  women  take  the  position  they  are 
naturally  fitted  for  if  opportunity  serves  them," 

"  Yes,  that's  it,''  Mr.  McMinn  went  on,  careless  of  the 
clerk's  deeper  meaning.  "  These  Oins'  girls,  when  oppor- 
tunity served,  became  the  young  Winthorpes'  mistresses, 
and  used  the  opportunity  so  well  as  to  become  their  wives. 
This  Mrs.  Fenton  was  young  Fane  Winthorpe's  mistress, 
and  then  became  his  wife,  and  she  was  an  Oins'  girl — a 
maid  in  the  Winthorpe  family.  The  father,  Arnold,  was 
mad  about  it,  but  what  did  the  old  fool  do  but  marry  an 
Oins'  girl  himself.  His  second  wife  was  a  girl  who  passed  as 
the  daughter  of  a  man  named  Stephen  Oins,  but  was  really 
only  a  waif  brought  up  by  him.  She  was  an  Oins,  though 
— I  had  occasion  to  verify  her  birth.  I  must  say,  one  of  the 
loveliest  creatures  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  But  if  Arnold 
Winthorpe  was  not  mad  when  he  married  her,  he  was,  I 
heard,  after  she  died." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  would  have  heard  more  about  the  Win- 
thorpes if  he  had  simply  let  his  employer  go  on,  but  his 
habit  of  indifference  to  information,  he  knew,  brought  him 
so  much  valuable  information  that  he  indulged  it  by  virtu- 
ally interrupting  Mr.  McMinn. 

"  New  broom,  this  Claud  Winthorpe.  Sets  about 
straightening  up  things.  He'll  have  a  job.  Young 
man  just  come  of  age.  Naturally  consult  you  as  you  have 
requisite  local  knowledge." 

This  approved  Mr.  D'Oyly  as  a  man  of  business,  as  a 
disquisition  on  the  principles  of  equity  would  not.  Then 
it  made  Mr.  McMinn  attach  importance  to  his  local 
knowledge  of  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  and  to  the  old 
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connection  with  the  firm  of  Ansdell,  Ansdell,  and  Wilcox. 
That  was  the  clerk's  object. 

**  You  are  right,"  the  solicitor  said,  "  I  should  have 
looked  at  it  in  that  light.  Fenton  pitch-forks  his  son-in- 
law  into  the  firm  as  soon  as  ever  the  young  man  is 
qualified,  and  most  likelj  has  to  leave  everything  to  him. 
Look  up  that  trust-deed  and  any  papers  we  may  have 
referring  to  the  Winthorpe  estate,  and  ask  me,  if  any  ques- 
tion occurs  to  you.  In  the  meantime  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  as  I  told  you — favours  shall  receive 
prompt  attention  ;  so  on.'' 

Mr.  D'Oyly  nodded. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Fenton  beyond  what 
you  told  me  ?  " 

Mr.  McMinn  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  remember 
but  not  recollect.  He  could  run  along  in  an  easy 
reminiscent  way,  but  stopped  when  memory  demanded 
effort. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  with  his  brows  as  high  as  they 
could  go.  *'  Don't  even  know  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead. 
You  see,  when  they  said  that  she  was  an  Oins'  girl,  a  kind 
of  w^itch  was  meant,  that  no  one  bothered  telling  truth  or 
lies  about.  Never  heard  much  about  her.  Well,  now 
that  I  think,  I  remember  hearing  that  she  was  a  clever 
young  woman,  reserved,  and  not  on  for  society.  They 
told  more  stories  about  the  husband.  Fane  Winthorpe. 
Perhaps  she  was  good  enough  for  him." 

"  Too  good,  nearer  the  mark,  very  likely.  Of  course 
keeping  to  herself  under  the  circumstances  showed 
cleverness." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  seldom  said  wise  or  deep  things  to  his 
employer,  kowing  that  they  would  be  lost  on  him.  This 
was  lost  by  being  reduced  to  practical  particular  form. 

"  Yes,  she  probably  managed  Fane  and  his  affairs,  and, 
if  she  is  alive,  manages  her  son.  Will  come  into  the 
reckoning  when  the  estate  is  dealt  with.  Pshaw  !  it's 
crossing  the  Channel  a  wild  night,  dealing  with  these 
managing  w^omen.  Want  to  know  everything,  and  a 
sledge  hammer  wont  get  into  them  what  they  don't 
want  to  know." 

Mr  McMinn  spoke  from  experience,  but  his  figurative 
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expression  of  it  did  not  call  up  a  smile  on  the  clerk's 
nicely  cut  intellectual  face.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  Mrs.  Fenton,  as  an  unknown  quantity,  would, 
if  alive,  enter  the  problem,  and  might  possibly,  even  if 
dead. 

What  he  anticipated,  allowing  to  himself  on  every 
imperfect  data,  came  about.  In  about  a  week,  when 
Mr.  McMinn  was  at  his  first  task  in  the  morning, 
attending  to  his  correspondence,  he  handed  a  letter 
across  the  table  to  the  clerk,  a  letter  he  had  just  opened 
and  read  with  an  air  of  irritation  coming  over  his  face. 
There  was  no  careless  flinging  of  the  letter  this  time  ;  he 
turned  it  and  laid  it  down  under  Mr.  D'Oyly'seyesso  that 
the  latter  could  read  it  at  once. 

"  There  ;  you  were  right  about  this  Claud  Winthorpe. 
New  broom  of  course.     Writes  a  good  hand." 

The  letter  was  not  from  the  firm,  but  a  personal  one 
from  its  junior  member,  and  on  his  own  private  business. 

Bear  Sir  (it  ran),  As  I  understand  you  and  your  father 
acted  as  laiu  agents  for  the  Winthorpe  estate  in  Ireland,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  come  to  London,  if  convenient  to 
you.  and  give  rue  your  advice  on  matters  in  reference  to 
it.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland  for 
the  ^purpose  of  consulting  you,  hut  owing  to  the  death  of 
my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Fenton,  the  whole  business  of  our 
firm  now  devolves  on  me,  and  needs,  partictdarly  at 
present,  my  constant  oMention.  Your i^ersonal  knowledge 
of  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate  must  he  such  that  your 
advice  ivould  he  of  value  to  me,  and  I  will  gladly  7)ieet 
all  expenses  you  incur  in  affording  it.  Yours  truly, 
Claud  Winthorpe. 

When  Mr,  D'Oyly  read  this  letter  it  came  at  once  into 
his  mind  that  Mr.  McMinn  could  not  possibly  go  to 
London  for  months  ;  he  had  at  the  time  engagements 
which  required  his  attention  in  the  local  and  Dublin 
courts,  and  constant  consultation  with  clients  and  their 
counsel.  It  came  into  his  mind,  however,  that  Mr. 
McMinn's  confidential  clerk  could  be  spared  to  go  to 
London,  and  was  much  better  qualified  to  give  informa- 
tion and  advice  in  the  matter  of  the  Winthorpe  estate 
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than  his  principal.  But  this  was  quite  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  his  employer — he  was  the  best  man  for  the 
business  in  hand.  Mr.  D'Oyly's  instant  resolve,  however, 
that  once  in  London,  he  would  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincoln  Inn  Fields  and  the  Temple,  might  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  Mr.  McMinn's  wishes  or 
interest.  The  young  man,  however,  was  just  "  out  of  his 
time/'  and  free  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself. 

When  the  letter  was  silently  returned  to  him,  Mr. 
McMinn  read  it  again,  and  then  directly  appealed  to  the 
clerk. 

*'  What  would  you  say,  D'Oyly,  had  best  be  done  ?" 

"  Business  of  tenants  on  estate  is  of  considerable  value. 
May  lose  it  if  business  of  trustees  or  owner  pass  into  other 
hands.  Even  though  nominal,  worth  making  an  effort  to 
keep." 

Mr.  McMinn  turned  down  a  corner  of  the  letter  and 
then  flattened  it  out  again  very  carefully. 

*'  That's  so,  but  you  know  1  could  no  more  go  to  London 
just  now  than  I  could  to  New  York,  and  the  new  broom 
will  take  my  saying  that  I  can't  go  for  three  months,  and 
maybe  not  even  then,  as  a  refusal.'' 

No  answer  was  possible  to  this,  and  Mr.  McMinn  was 
left  to  fiddle  thoughtfully  with  the  corner  of  his  letter, 
the  clerk  could  not  help  him.  But  the  right  thing  to  do 
dawned  on  him  without  help  from  that  quarter. 

"  Now  suppose,  D'Oyly,  I  write  to  the  young  man,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  fixed  just  as  he  is  himself — cannot 
leave  my  work,  but  that  I  can  send  him  over  my  confi- 
dential clerk,  who  knows  as  much  about  the  estates  as  I 
do — how  would  that  suit?  You  are  quiet,  I  know,  but 
the  run  over  to  London  would  be  purely  a  business 
matter." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  assent  to  the  suggestion  was  very  quiet, 
and  did  not  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  took  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  business  proposition.  As  putting  that 
packet  of  papers  labelled  re  Foughilotra,  and  the  trouble 
he  had  in  its  collection,  on  a  proper  business  footing,  it, 
indeed,  brought  him  a  sense  of  calm  satisfaction. 


[     168     ] 
CHAPTEE   XXI. 

WEE  MON  OINS  PENETRATES  ANOTHER  MYSTERY. 

Before  Jinnyann  was  a  week  with  the  Owens  in 
Glenloughan  she  found  something  wrong,  very  wrong  with 
her,  not  quite  what  doctors  call  nostalgia  or  home  sickness, 
but  something  akin  to  it ;  she  could  not  put  a  name  on  it 
to  herself.  The  Owens  were,  of  course,  very  kind  to  her, 
but  their  kindness  only  made  her  inclined  to  cry,  and  if 
she  did  not  do  so  even  in  secret,  it  was  because  she  would 
be  as  ashamed  of  tears  as  any  boy  of  her  age.  She  had 
the  whole  house,  and  it  was  a  big  one,  to  herself  and  her 
vioHn,  as  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  left  for  London  before  she  came 
to  it,  but  it  seemed  to  suffocate  her,  and  the  streets  of  the 
dull  little  town  made  her  pine  for  the  airy  top  of  the  End 
Tower.  Yet  the  mood  of  sadness  became  an  important 
though  unpremeditated  move  in  the  game  of  circumstance 
in  which  the  girl  was  the  central  piece.  When  Mrs.  Brown 
came  to  make  her  acquaintance  under  the  prescribed  and 
duly  observed  conditions  of  reserve,  that  sprightly  lady 
at  first  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  dull 
stupid  little  girl  who  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  who 
certainly  was  not,  as  hastily  imagined,  a  dangerous  sharp- 
witted  little  witch.  If  Jinnyann  had  deliberately  played 
a  part  she  could  not  have  deceived  Mrs.  Brown  more  com- 
pletely, but  the  fact  was  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
mysterious  lady,  and  was  utterly  indifferent  to  her  and  her 
designs.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Brown  said  to  herself  with 
a  sigh  that  these  stupid  girls  broke  her  heart,  she 
could  make  nothing  of  them.  If  the  lady  had  belonged  to 
the  other  sex  the  comment  would  have  taken  much  more 
emphatic  form.  She  wanted  a  girl  she  could  make  some- 
thing of,  and  found  Jinnyann  a  wooden  unimpressionable 
doll— she  had  not  patience  with  her.  She  had  no  patience, 
too,  with  Ered  Longley,  when  he  met  her  comments  with 
the 'sage  remark  that  it  was  all  the  better  she  got  no  chance 
of  making  free  with  the  wee  girl.     Master  Ered  would  not 
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revise  his  mature  opinions  for  all  the  Mrs.  Browns  in  the 
world. 

When  Mrs.  Owens  remarked  that  Jinny ann  grew  pale 
and  listless  she  prescribed  open  air  treatment  for  her, 
gentle  exercise,  a  nice  httle  walk  in  the  morning. 
The  girl  thought  it  strange  to  go  out,  formally 
walking,  "one  errand,"  as  she  put  it,  but  to  use 
her  own  words  again  ' '  the  life  was  not  in  her 
to  object,  and  she  did  as  she  was  bid.  Did  as 
she  was  bid,  and,  always  taking  the  road  towards  Foughi- 
lotra,  the  life  seemed  to  be  in  her  up  to  the  point  on  it 
where  the  old  castle  came  into  view,  and  faded  out  of  her 
when  she  had  to  turn  her  back  to  it,  and  return.  Her 
step  lost  all  spring,  and  what  strength  she  had  was  wasted 
as  anger  at  herself  for  being  a  baby.  She  thought  of  it 
as  mere  childishness ;  Jinnyann  an  emotional  maiden 
was  in  sharp  contrast  with  Jinnyann  an  unemotional 
child,  and  had  nothing  to  say  in  her  own  defence. 

Lingering  at  that  particular  spot  looking  at  her  old 
home,  she  actually  started  when  suddenly  accosted  by 
young  Mattha  Adair  one  day.  It  was  strange  tliat  she 
never  noticed  the  young  man,  who  was  riding  saddleless 
the  Adairs'  old  grey  mare,  until  he  was  close  to  her.  The 
mare  no  longer  sported  the  mincing  step  of  youth,  her 
tread  was  ponderous,  could  be  heard  afar  off,  and  it  did 
strike  Mattha  Junior  as  strange  that  Jinnyann  had  not 
perceived  his  approach ;  it  was  unlike  the  girl  as  was  the 
nervous  start  she  gave  when  he  spoke.  He  was  not 
naturally  obtuse,  but  Mattha  Senior  as  a  matter  of  paternal 
duty  had  repressed  mental  display  as  unbecoming  to  youth. 
The  result  was,  that  not  finding  a  trace  of  repression  in  the 
girl,  he  had  admired  and  almost  envied  a  mental  form  in 
her  unattainable  in  himself . 

"Why,  Jinnyann,"  he  said,  with  dull  w^onder,  *'ye'r 
not  what  ye  were.  What  is  come  over  ye?  Arn't  ye 
well?" 

"  I  des  feel  a  wee  put  about,  Mattha,  that's  the  truth. 
Tes  'strange  till  me,  thonder,  in  Glenloughan,  an'  as  yet 
I'm  not  used  till  it?" 

"  Ye'r  all  as  one  as  a  ghos',  that  white.  If  it  was  me 
I'd  lea'  them  till  get  over  the  w^ant  of  me  in  Glenloughan." 
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Young  Mattha  meant  by  this  not  what  he  could  do  him- 
self, but  what  he  would  do  if  Jinny ann  or,  at  least,  if  his 
own  master. 

"  If  ye  was  in  the  one  fix  wi'  me."  Jinnyann  said  with 
her  old  decision  of  manner,  "  ye'd  jes  do  as  I  des,  though  ye 
mightn't  feel  the  one  way  wi'  me.  How  is  Pokeshins, 
did  ye  hear?  I'm  thinkin'  long  to  know  how  the  ole  mon 
is  wantin'  me." 

"  Nancy  Lynd  tole  me  he  was  donsy,  an'  frettin',  one 
day  up  an'  another  down,  an'  misses  ye  sore.  If  it  was  a 
thing  I  thought  ye'd  take  it  till  heart  I'd  not  say  as  much." 

This  instead  of  depressing  the  girl  seemed  to  iDut  life  into 
her.  It  gave  her  a  resolve  on  which  she  acted  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  Ye'r  for  Glenloughan,  Mattha." 

"  Yes,  an  erran'  father  sent  me,  an'  he  bid  me  to  min' 
an'  not  be  foolin'  wi'  one  an'  another  on  the  road,  but  tes 
not  ye,  Jinnyann,  I'd  pas'  without  a  wor',  an'  it  so  long 
since  I  seen  ye." 

Jinnyann  was  to  understand  by  this  that  young  jMr 
Adair  was  willing  to  incur  paternal  displeasure  for  her  sake. 
She  accepted  the  statement  ,as  matter  of  course. 

"  Ye  can  take  an  erran'  from  me,  too,  then —  'twill  not 
cause  ye  delay.  When  ye  get  intil  Glenloughan  go  ye 
straight  till  Lena  Owens  an'  lea'  wor'  wi'  her  that  I'm 
gone  till  Foughilotra  to  see  how  things  is  vri'  Pokeshms, 
an'  that  there  is  no  call  her  bein'  uneasy  on  me  accoun'. 
I  keep  the  key  of  our  door,  the  Wee  Mon  keeping  the  key 
of  the  workshop,  an'  I'll  be  in  me  usual.  Ye  can  tell  her  tes 
like  I'll  be  back  to-morrow  or  nex'  day." 

Jinnyann's  tone  was  that  of  the  old  Jinnyann  young 
Mattha  looked  on  as  a  superior  being,  and  if  he  failed  to 
express  the  j^leasure  being  entrusted  with  an  errand  by 
her  gave  him  it  was  because  the  pleasures  of  his  life  had 
been  too  few  to  have  developed  facility  in  expressing  them. 
But  if  he  could  only  nod  and  go  on ,  the  girl  was  perfectly 
sure  that  her  message  would  be  delivered  promptly  and 
surely. 

It  was  three  miles  from  where  young  Mattha  left  her ,  but , 
with  her  face  towards  Foughilotra,  Jinnyann's  step  was 
nearly  as  sure  and  firm  as  ever,  the  climb  up  the  rough 
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lonin  did  not  even  tire  her.  When  the  old  castle  was 
reached,  she  ran  into  the  end  tower,  and  astonished 
Pokeshins  sitting  in  a  chair  by  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  resting  her  head  against  his,  rubbing  her 
cheek  against  the  old  man's  sparse  white  hair,  an  affec- 
tionate but  altogether  unwonted  caress.  But  Pokeshins 
seemed  a  little  disturbed  by  it  though  he  kissed  her  once 
gently  as  if  to  compose  her.  Her  emotion,  though  re- 
strained, was  visible. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  is  it?  What  is  wrong  with 
you?" 

"  Oh,  Granny  are  you  bad?  I  heard  you  were  bad  an' 
nothing  would  stop  me  coming  to  you  if  you  were  bad. 
You  know  I  was  to  come  to  you  if  you  were  bad,  and  when- 
ever you  might  want  me.  Does  Nancy  mind  you  right? 
Do  you  miss  me  ?  " 

There  w^as  a  repetition  of  the  caress  with  these  questions. 

* '  My  dear ,  I  have  certainly  missed  you ,  more  even  than 
I  thought  I  would,  but  I  am  not  so  bad.  Do  not  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  me.  I  am  old  and  feeble,  and 
cannot  expect  to  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am.  Surely,  my 
dear,  you  have  not  left  your  friends  in  Glenloughan  on  my 
account?  '* 

"  Oh,  but  I  did,  an'  on  my  own  account.  It's  dull  dow^n 
there  in  Glenloughan  an'  I'm  far  off  understandin'  them, 
they  talk  about  one  wee  thing  or  another ;  it's  just 
astonishin'  how  w^ee  they  are.  I'm  not  surprised  now  at 
the  reddin's  up  the  Wee  Mon  gives  the  w^orl' — there's  call. 
But  vou're  not  bad.  Granny,  and  does  Nancy  min'  you 
right?" 

"  Now,  my  child,"  the  old  man  said,  smiling,  "  you  are 
talking  about  wee  things  yourself,  and  I  must  talk  of  them 
too.  Nancy,  I  think,  must  have  a  bowl  of  broth  and  some 
dinner  ready  for  me,  and  it  is  likely  there  will  be  a  share 
for  you.  Yes,  my  child,  the  world  has  to  talk  about  its 
meat  and  drink  and  clothes,  and  to  live  must  think  and 
talk  of  how^  it  lives." 

"  That  Stan's  to  reason,"  Jinnyann  replied  argumenta- 
tively,  "  an'  it  stan's  to  reason  that  if  the  worl'  was  to  live 
be  bread  alone  it's  not  long  till  it  would  be  ill  off  for  bread. 
They  that  are  wee  don't  get  the  best  of  meat,  an'  are  not 
overly  sure  of  what  they  do  get." 
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"  Why,  child,  I  must  go  down  to  Gienloughan  myself, 
Minerva  must  have  taken  up  her  residence  there." 

Pokeshins  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  girl  taking  him  in 
a  matter  of  fact  way  at  his  word. 

"  If  it's  a  thing  that  I'm  to  stop  in  Gienloughan  you  be 
to  come  an'  stop  there  too.  It's  been  on  my  mind  ever 
since  I  w^ent  there  that  you'd  be  better  fixed  there  with  the 
Owens  than  as  you  are  here,  and  it  coming  on  winter. 
They  have  a  brave  big  house  and  plenty  of  room  for  you, 
and  they  will  take  care  of  you,  the  best.  And  by  all 
accounts  you  have  money  and  can  make  it  w^orth  their 
while." 

Pokeshins  smiled  at  the  eminently  practical  tone  of  the 
young  lady. 

"  Did  you  mention  the  subject,  my  dear,  to  the  Owens?" 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  without  your  leave  and  knowing 
your  mind  beforehand." 

"  I  did  think  of  doing  something  of  the  kind.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  missed  your  company  greatly,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  repetition  of  the  caress  on  Jinnyann's  part. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  child,  whether  there  was 
any  particular  object  in  your  going  to  Gienloughan  to  the 
Owens.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  you  left  Poughilotra 
of  your  own  accord ,  and  without  some  reason  stronger  than 
a  wish  to  visit  your  friends." 

"It  is  a  secret,  Granny." 

"It  is  only  in  part  a  secret  to  me,  my  dear.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  common  case ;  it  is  a  secret  which  should  not  and 
need  not  be  a  secret,  something  the  fault  in  w^hich  is  that 
it  is  a  secret." 

Jinnyann  reflected  a  moment,  and  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hiding  of  the  casket  in  Lennar  Oins'  cabinet, 
told  the  old  man,  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  her,  the  story  of 
Aily  Oins  or  Mrs.  Brown  and  Wee  Mon  Oins'  suspicions 
of  her  designs. 

"It  is  very  much,"  Pokeshins  said  thoughtfully  when 
she  concluded  "the  way  Oiny  Oins  would  act,  just  the 
way  he  and  old  Lennar  w^ould  go  about  doing  a  thing." 

The  way  Pokeshins  used  the  name  Oiny  Oins  and  spoke 
of  Lennar  Oins  as  one  he  knew%  showed  Jinnyann  that  the 
old  man  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Oins  family  she  never 
suspected. 
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**  Do  you  think,  my  dear,"  he  asked,  "  has  Oiny  Oins, 
the  Wee  Mon,  as  you  call  him,  quite  given  up  drink  ?  Any 
fear  of  a  relapse?  He  is  a  man  to  be  trusted,  but  only,  of 
course,  as  long  as  he  is  master  of  himself." 

Pokeshins  said  this  very  reflectively  and  with  knowledge 
of  Wee  Mon  Oins.  Jinnyann's  answer  was  equally  a 
deliberate  product  of  reflection. 

' '  The  Wee  Mon  is  ill  to  understand ,  but  if  I  saw  him  in 
Hquor  now  I'd  think  he  was  putting  on  with  some  design 
in  his  head,  all,  as  one  as  you  put  on  being  a  villain.  My 
mind  is  that  he  is  clean  quit  the  drink,  and  that  nothing 
would  make  him  go  back  on  it." 

As  may  be  seen  Jinnyann  in  speakng  to  Pokeshins 
made  a  compromise  w^ith  the  Oins'  dialect.  She  would 
have  felt  a  little  awkward  on  the  high  horse  of  classic 
English. 

' '  I  think  you  are  right,  my  dear.  You  have  remarkable 
insight  for  Oiny's  character.  It  is  the  man  all  over — and 
satisfactory.  Now^  go  out  and  see  Mrs.  Lynd  and  be  wee 
enough  to  look  after  your  share  of  the  dinner.  Afterwards 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do." 

That  Pokeshins  spoke  as  if  he  knew  the  Wee  Mon  better 
than  she  did,  with  a  knowledge  that  approved  her  know- 
ledge, puzzled  Jinnyann,  but  then  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  was  what  she  dwelt  in,  and  naturally, 
commonplace  Glenloughan  seemed  quite  "  wee  "  to  her. 

"  My  dear,"  Pokeshins  said,  announcing  his  decision, 
"  you  will  go  back  to  Glenloughan  and  tell  the  Owens  to 
send  Bryan  Neil's  car  for  me  on  Saturday.  Just  say  that 
I  go  to  see  you,  and  will  stop  over  Sunday  and  may  be 
Monday  if  they  can  spare  me  a  room ,  but  if  it  is  not  quite 
convenient,  I  can  put  up  at  the  Winthorpe  Arms.  Say  no 
more  to  them,  and  as  i-o  what  you  told  me,  I  can  only  tell 
you  to  be  guided  by  Oiny  Oins.  It  is  as  well  that  I  should 
not  appear  to  know  your  little  plans.  But,  my  dear, 
you  must  stop  in  Glenloughan,  and,  between  ourselves,  it 
is  likely  I  may  stop  there,  too,  and  with  the  Owens,  if 
they  will  have  me.  You  will  leave  that,  however,  to 
myself  to  arrange . ' ' 

Jinnyann  followed  this  instruction  to  the  letter,  only 
she  took  care  to  give  Pokeshins  a  good  character  to  the 
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Owens.  The  old  man  stayed  over  Sunday,  but  the  next 
Sunday  found  him  estabhshed  as  a  lodger  with  the  good 
folk,  Jinnyann  in  fact  declaring  that  if  he  went  back  to 
Foughiiotra  she  w^ould  go,  too.  ButPokeshins  himself,  as 
Mr.  Andrew  Jones,  greatly  discarded  the  habits  of  a  recluse 
and  became  a  quite  agreeable  old  man  with  no  trace  of 
contempt  for  what  Jinnyann  called  "  Vv'ee  talk."  She  got 
quite  proud  of  her  protege;  when  Alec  Owens  said  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  man  who  must  have  moved  in  good  society  in 
his  time,  and  when  Mrs.  Owens  corroborated  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
she  did  not  altogether  understand,  but  was  content 
to  believe  that  her  friends  knew  w^hat  they  w^ere  talking 
about.  Perhaps  it  meant  what  she  felt ;  with  Mr.  Jones' 
society  she  got  rid  of  her  indisposition,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  her  life  in  Glenloughan. 

She  was  pleased,  too,  by  finding  that  Pokeshins  no  longer 
shunned  the  Wee  Mon,  but  made  affable  advances  to  him. 
Mr.  Oins — he  had,  in  spite  of  total  absence  of  reformation 
in  his  opinions  and  dialect,  become  recognised  as  a  respect- 
able and  pretty  well  oif  member  of  society — came  fre- 
quenty  into  the  Owens  of  an  evening  to  see  her,  and  was 
aware  that  Pokeshins  had  become  a  lodger  in  the  house. 
The  first  time  Mr.  Jones,  as  we  must  call  him,  addressed 
the  Wee  Mon  directly,  Jinnyann  instantly  saw  the  last  to 
pass  into  one  of  his  fits  of  silent  abstraction.  She  vras 
familiar  of  old  with  the  way  in  which  he  would  retire  into 
himself  and  be  agitated  in  a  not  painless  struggle  of 
thought.  Now  when  Pokeshins  spoke  to  him,  after  a  single 
sudden  intent  look,  he  sat  motionless  as  if  he  heard  nothing 
and  made  no  answer  to  what  was  said  to  him.  But 
Pokeshins  seemed  to  understand  the  situation  perfectly 
and,  waiting  patiently  on  the  working  of  the  Wee  Mon's 
mind,  met  another  intent  look  by  a  significant  nod.  Only 
the  two  men  and  the  girl  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  and  the  last  sat  quietly  observant. 

"Why,"    the    Wee    Mon    said    slowly    at    last,    "  tes 
dreamin'  I  have  been  all  this  time." 

Pokeshins  repeated  his  significant  nod.    The  Wee  Mon 
understood  and  assumed  his  usual  manner. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  ye  desire  till  go  be,  I'm  tole?  " 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Oins,  I'm  not  particular.  Pokeshins  up  in 
Fougbilotra,  but  Jones,  Mr.  Jones  here.  You  under- 
stand? " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jones,  I  des  understan'.  Ye  understan'  tes 
like,  the  reason  of  me  bein'  agen  ye  takin'  up  in  the  en' 
tower,  it  bein'  on  the  Oins'  Ian'." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Oins,  I  admit  that  there  were  grounds  from 
a  certain  point  of  view^  for  your  objection  to  what  seemed 
an  intrusion  to  you,  but  now  that  we  are  no 
longer  strangers  to  each  other  I  hope  my  tenancy  has  your 
goodwill." 

Mr.  Jones  w^as  very  formal,  evidently  with  an  object. 

"  Yer  takin'  up  in  the  en'  tower  has  me  good  will  a 
many  a  day,  be  reason  of  yer  goodness  till  me  wee  girl 
Jinnyann .     But — ' ' 

Instead  of  going  on  the  Wee  Mon  gave  his  auditor  an 
intent  and  distinctly  imploring  look. 

Mr.  Jones  looked  smilingly  at  Jinnyann. 

"  Your  w^ee  girl,  Mr.  Oins,  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  adopt  me  as  her  father,  although  I  have  warned 
her  that  I  have  played  the  villain  habitually.  But  the 
weavers  of  Foughilotra,  I  heard,  were  always  of  the 
opinion  that  their  simple  word  w^as  better  than  the  oath 
of  kings  and  priests." 

"The  weemin  of  the  Oins,  Mr.  Jones,  was  ever  true  till 
theirselves  in  their  own  way  of  looking  at  things  ere  bein' 
true  till  other,  but  the  men  of  the  Oins,  onct  they  passed 
their  wor'  till  other,  kep  it  as  the  worl'  in  anunder  kings 
and  the  like  desnt." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Oins,  if  you  can  get  over  my  not  being  an 
Oins,  you  can  take  my  word  that  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  .act  as  a  father  to  Jinnyann.  Put  simply,  you 
may  take  me  as  an  Oins  of  the  masculine  gender." 

"  I  des  take  yer  wor',  as  ye  so  allov/  it,  till  stan'  as  the 
wor'  of  an  Oins  an'  there's  no  more  till  be  said  on  that 
head.  I  takin'  ye  as  Mr.  Jones  for  reasons  of  yer  own, 
3^e'reall  as  one  as  an  Oins  till  me  in  regar'  of  yer  wor'." 

The  conversation  went  no  further,  as  Mrs.  Owens 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Jinnyann  saw  clearly  that  the 
Wee  Mon  had  made  an  important  discovery,  and  that 
Pokeshins  had  allowed  him  to  make  it.       She  w^as  acute 
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enough  to  see  also  that  the  last  was  master  of  the  situation , 
and  that  the  Wee  Mon  conceded  the  mastery  under  condi- 
tions. Why  the  two  men  should  assume  so  singular  an 
attitude  towards  each  other  she  explained  to  herself  by 
taking  both  as  instinctive  actors.  Her  association  with 
Pokeshins  made  her  look  on  acting  parts  as  natural  in 
human  beings,  what  they  always  did. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

MR.    d'oYLY   is    tried  AND  NOT  FOUND    WANTING. 

From  the  fact  on  record  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  apostrophised 
a  little  girl  in  Foughilotra  as  the  Genius  of  Modern 
History,  it  can  be  understood  that  he  was  a  man  of  ideas. 
On  that  occasion  he  really  took  Jinnyann  merely  as  a  lay 
figure  ;  his  words  were  meant  for  himself  alone.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  taken  a  man  like  the  Wee  Mon,  of  wizard 
race,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  tenants  of  his  mind,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  were  arranged ;  he  kept  the  contents 
of  his  brain  as  much  to  himself  as  those  of  his  pocket,  and 
to  attain  the  end  was  quite  willing  to  allow  it  to  be 
supposed  that  there  was  as  little  in  one  receptacle  as  in  the 
other. 

W^hen  Mr.  McMinn  raked  up  that  bit  of  scandal  about 
Mrs.  Penton,  raked  it  up  as  he  would  fallen  faded  leaves 
to  be  swept  from  him  by  the  wind,  Mr.  D'Oyly  grasped  its 
meaning,  heedless  of  the  scandal  which  served  as  salt  for 
Mr.  McMinn 's  memory.  He  saw  that  if  Mrs.  Fenton,  a 
girl  of  the  Oins,  had  been  Fane  Winthorpe's  mistress 
before  being  his  wife,  it  was  possible  and  even  probable, 
that  Claud  Winthorpe ,  the  reputed  owner  of  the  Fourteen 
Towns'  estate,  had  not  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  that  his 
usufruct  was  maintained  through  the  form  of  ownership 
by  trustees.  The  view  served  to  explain  to  him  some 
curious  points  which  had  puzzled  him  in  that  collection  of 
papers  labelled  re  Foughilotra.  He  had  evidence,  indeed, 
that  Fane  Winthorpe  at  a  certain  date  had  been  assumed 
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to  have  no  legitimate  child  alive,  and  that,  therefore, 
Claud  Winthorpe,  if  then  born,  could  not  be  legitimate. 
Again,  if  he  had  been  born  prior  to  the  date,  and  v^as 
legitimate  under  the  assumption  of  a  secret  marriage,  the 
fact  would  vitiate  the  title  of  the  trustees.  He  thus  felt 
pretty  sure  that  hite  knowledge,  subject  to  verification  as 
regards  certain  dates,  would  put  Claud  Winthorpe  in  his 
jDower,  though  he  could  not  see  at  the  moment  how  far. 
But  Mr.  McMinn,  in  talking,  was  conscious  only  of 
the  air  of  mechanical  attention  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  find  in  his  clerk. 

When  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  go  to 
London  as  Mr.  McMinn's  representative,  Mr.  D'Oyly 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  an  aunt  living  at  Balham. 
He  had  no  relatives  that  he  knew  of  but  this  aunt ;  he  never 
had  brother  or  sister,  and  his  father  and  mother  had  died 
since  he  had  come  to  Glenloughan,  leaving  him  a  modest 
income  and  a  want  felt  though  never  expressed,  the  want 
of  some  one  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  blood  relationship. 
But  he  was  at  bottom  an  exceedingly  proud  young  man, 
ambitious  and  self-assured ,  resting  his  prospects  of  life  on 
himself,  and  without  any  conscious  professions  preferring 
an  humble  position  to  even  the  semblance  of  dependence. 
That  of  course  was  part  and  parcel  of  his  reserved  nature  ; 
finding  himself  in  an  isolated  position  he  accepted  it,  and 
accommodated  himself  to  it.  The  address  of  this  aunt  of 
his  he  only  discovered  by  consulting  a  London  directory ; 
she  had  not  been  on  friendly  terms  with  his  father,  whose 
sister  she  was ;  he  had  never  seen  her,  and  she  had  never 
vouchsafed  a  sign  of  recognition  of  him.  The  address  was 
easy  to  find,  as  the  lady  was  titled  and  wealthy,  the 
widow  of  a  Sir  John  Stelfox,  who  had  been  knighted  as 
the  mayor  of  a  provincial  English  town  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  by  royalty.  This,  of  course,  added  greatly  to  Mr. 
D'Oyly's  dislike  to  make  advances ;  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  if  she  had  been  a  plain  poor  woman. 
In  fact  he  would  have  preferred  an  aunt  whose  social  posi- 
tion would  entail  no  difference  in  rank  to  be  got  over  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

"Here's  a  shot  at  her,"  he  said,  after  overcoming  much 
internal  revolt,  "  Can't  say  I  ever  made  any  claim  on  her. 

N 
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Take  good  care  to  let  her  understand  that  I  want  nothing 
from  her." 
So  he  wrote — 

Dear  Lady  Stelfox — Having  occasion  to  he  in  Londony 
on  business  next  week,  as  you  are  the  only  immediate 
relative  I  have  alive,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  call  on  you 
if  you  kindly  say  whether  a  visit  from  me  ivill  he  perfectly 
agreeable  to  you.     Very  truly  yours — Ayitonio  D'Oyly. 

The  answer  came  by  return  of  post  in  a  neat  lady's  hand. 

Dear  Sir.  Lady  Sielfox  directs  me  to  say  in  answer  to 
yours  that  a  visit  from  you  will  he  perfectly  agreeable  to 
her. — She  is  in  bettveen  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Very  truly 
yours,  Isabel  Perceval. 

It  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  repugnance  that  Mr. 
D'Oyly  went  about  keeping  the  engagement  he  had  thus 
committed  himself  to.  His  way,  however,  was  to  give 
work  disagreeable  to  him  the  precedence,  and  accordingly 
he  determined  on  getting  Lady  Stelfox  off  his  hands  before 
going  near  Claud  Winthorpe  to  do  what  involved  no  un- 
pleasantness for  him,  transact  business. 

He  had  noted  that  the  name  of  his  aunt's  Balham 
residence,  liilldavin,  was  Irish  and  familiar  to  him,  but  he 
found  nothing  Irish  about  it.  Its  air  of  bourgeois  wealth, 
sedate  and  unostentatious,  was  novel  to  him,  brought  up  in 
a  land  of  palaces  and  hovels.  The  English  passer-by 
would  say  to  himself  that  the  tenant  of  Kilidavin  had,  at 
least,  three  thousand  a  year,  and  spent  two  thousand,  and 
if  he  cared  to  speculate  farther  on  the  subject  would  add 
that  said  tenant  was  a  sensible  person  who  enjoyed  a 
fortune  made  in  trade,  avoiding  any  offensive  display  of 
wealth,  and  calmly  indifferent  to  social  distinction. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  noticed  it,  of  course,  but  as  far  as  any 
impression  it  made  on  him  was  visible  he  might  as  well  be 
sitting  in  Mr.  McMinn's  office  in  Glenloughan,  talking,  or 
rather  listening  to,  ^lattha  Adair  or  any  other  client.  A 
maidservant  ushered  him  into  a  morning  room  which  was 
really  a  richly  furnished  library,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  what  a  dainty  lass  the  maidservant  was,  which  could 
not  be  excused,  as  overlooking  a  crowd  of  costly  i^ictures, 
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books,  and  curios  might.  Well,  perhaps  he  noticed  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  corona  the  maid  wore  by  way  of  a 
cap,  Mrs.  Owens'  girl  in  Glenloughan  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  any  cap  at  all. 

When  a  young  lady  came  into  the  room  holding  the 
visiting  card  he  had  given  the  maid  in  her  hand,  in 
accordance  with  his  business  habit  with  clients,  he  did 
notice,  however,  that  the  first  glance  he  got  was  one  of 
surprise,  followed  by  one  of  amusement,  showing  that  the 
lady  had  a  developed  sense  of  humour.  But  Mr.  D'Oyly 
was  conscious  that  the  changing  glance  was  met  on  his  side 
with  cold  impassiveness. 

"I  am  Miss  Perceval,  Mr.  D'Oyly,"  the  young  lady 
said,  a  well-mannered  formal  smile  taking  the  place  of  the 
more  sincere  expression.  "  Lady  Stelfox's  companion  and 
secretary.  It  was  I  who  wrote  to  you.  The  letter,  you 
know,  was  exactly  as  dictated  tome." 

This  meant  that  Miss  Perceval  was  as  little  responsible 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other  for  the  terms  the  relatives 
used  in  addressing  each  other.  But  Mr.  D'Oyly  merely 
bowed. 

"  Lady  Stelfox  is  not  quite  well,  and  is  confined  to  her 
room  for  the  last  few  days.  But  she  told  me  to  bring  you 
up  to  her  w^hen  you  came  to-day." 

"  If  Lady  Stelfox  is  not  well,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb her.      Come  again  before  I  leave  London." 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Miss  Perceval. 

"  If  Lady  Stelfox  could  be  disturbed  it  would  be  by  your 
going  away  without  seeing  her,  after  making  the  appoint- 
ment.     Come  with  me,  and — have  it  out  with  her." 

There  was  a  merry  irresistible  naturalness  in  the  last 
words  which  actually  made  Mr.  D'Oyly  smile  in  spite  of 
himself  and  made  him  in  good  humour  with  Miss  Perceval 
at  least. 

Following  the  young  lady  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  into 
another  fine  room,  the  young  man  found  himself  standing 
stiffly  and  silently  before  an  elderly  lady,  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  and  sitting  rather  straightly  up  in  an  armchair. 
Mr.  D'Oyly  did  not  even  bow  ;  the  man's  nature  was  such 
that  he  could  not  meet  the  cold  critical  look  with  which 
the  lady  greeted  him,  w^ith  anything  but  a  look  of  the  same 
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character.      The  smile  on  Miss  Perceval's  face  in  contrast 
was  frankly  merry. 

A  reception  of  this  kind  could  of  course  be  only  momen- 
tary. The  elderly  lady,  with  cold  dignity,  pointed  to  a 
chair  near  her. 

"Please  sit  down  Mr.  — D'Oyly," — there  was  a  hitch 
with  the  name  as  if  some  difficulty  attached  to  it. 
"  Near  me,  my  hearing  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
I  find  young  men  nowadays  speak  like  girls." 

"  And  girls,  I  suppose  as  young  men — occasionally." 

*'  Yes,  as  neither  should — sometimes  rather  pertly." 

The  way  Mr.  D'Oyly  took  the  seat  indicated,  drew  it  a 
little  nearer  Lady  Stelfox  and  sat  down,  showed  easy 
indifference  to  the  implied  rebuke. 

But  Lady  Stelfox's  eye  caught  the  undisguised  mirth  in 
Miss  Perceval's  face,  and  she  said  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile, 

*'  You  may  leave  us,  Isabel,  our  conversation  might  not 
interest  you." 

Miss  Perceval ,  no  doubt ,  was  of  a  different  opinion ,  but , 
of  course,  obeyed. 

Lady  Stelfox  looked  again  at  her  nephew,  She  might 
as  well  have  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
mantel-piece. 

"  You  said  Mr.  — D'Oyly — in  your  letter  that  I  was  the 
only  near  relative  you  had  alive  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  Lady  Stelfox.  Circumstance  may  excuse  my 
calling  on  you.     Bit  curious  to  see  you." 

**  I  am  glad,"  the  lady  said  gravely,  "  you  thought  of 
calling  on  me.  I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  to  know  how  I 
come  to  have  a  relative  bearing  the  name  of  Antonio 
D'Oyly." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  rose  with  exactly  the  same  air  as  he  had 
sat  down,  and  said,  without  a  trace  of  temper  in  his  tone — 

"  My  name.  Lady  Stelfox,  is  Antonio  D'Oyly.  Name  I 
always  bore.  Don't  feel  called  on  to  account  for  it.  You 
will  allow  me  to  bid  you  good  morning." 

"  Kindly  sit  down,  Mr. — D'Oyly — "  the  lady  said,  and 
her  tone  was  exactly  that  of  her  nephew,  "  and  explain 
or  allow  me  to  explain." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  sat  down  with  the  remark, 
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"  We  have  had  no  intercourse  in  our  hves.  Eeally 
now,  better  than  intercourse  unpleasant  to  us.'* 

"There  is  no  reason  why  our  intercourse  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  unpleasant,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  pleasant  if  we  can  understand  each  other.  I  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognisng  you  as  my  nephew  if  you 
gave  me  your  name  as  Antony  or  Tony  Doyle. ' ' 

"  Difficulty  can't  be  got  over,  Lady  Stelfox.  Name, 
Antonio  D'Oyly.  Have  copy  entry  of  baptism  in  register 
of  Killdavin  parish.     Have  it  at  home.     Could  let  vou  see 

it.;; 

"  Indeed.  That  would  free  you  from  a  charge  person- 
ally of  affectation.  Please  understand  me.  I  have  no 
right  to  bring  a  charge  of  affectation  against  you  or  any  one 
else,  but  I  have  personally  a  disHke  to  affectation,  and 
consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  my  feeling." 

"  Name  as  I  state,  Lady  Stelfox.  No  affectation  in  the 
case.  Have  been  told,  however,  before  that  my  name  was 
Antony  Doyle.  Good  name  enough  for  me,  good  as  the 
other.     Got  copy  of  entry  to  be  sure. ' ' 

The  easy  indifference  with  which  the  3^oung  man  spoke 
was  very  unlike  affectation,  but  it  was  really  part  of  the 
'persona  or  mask. 

''My  father,"  Lady  Stelfox  said,  "  was  a  clockmaker  in 
the  county  Tyrone,  and  his  name  w^as  certainly  Antony 
Doyle.  I  remember  the  name  on  the  shop,  and  have  one 
of  his  clocks  here  with  the  name  on  it.  He  had  a 
son,  James,  and  a  daughter,  Jane — myself.  Mother's 
maiden  name  was  Owens  or  Oins — belonged  to  a  family 
of  weavers  in  a  place  called  Foughilotra.     Am  I  correct?  " 

"  Quite  correct.  My  grandfather  was  known  as  Antony 
Doyle.  Hope  your  clock  keeps  good  time.  Old  Tony's 
clocks  have  a  great  name  in  the  country  yet." 

"  Yes,  it  keeps  good  time  yet.  His  son,  your  father,  I 
suppose,  passed  as  James  Doyle  when  I  knew  him." 

"  Suppose,  indeed,  he  did.  Called  himself  James 
D'Oyly  as  long  as  I  remember." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  he  should  have 
changed  his  name  ?  ' ' 

"Didn't  change  his  name.  It  was  old  Tony  who 
changed  it  or  allowed  it  to  be  changed.  Wasn't  as  par- 
ticular as  father,  let  people  call  him  anything  they  liked." 
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"  Your  father  was—'* 

"Now,  Lady  Stelfox,"  the  young  man  interrupted 
sharply,  "  if  we  are  to  get  along  agreeably  you  must  let  my 
father  alone.  I  can  hsten  to  nothmg  against  him.  A  good 
man.  Know  there  were  differences  betw^een  you  and 
my  father,  but  I  didn't  come  here  to  hear  ex  parte  state- 
ments. No  use  going  back  on  old  stories,  trying  decided 
cases  over  again." 

There  was  a  masculine  ring  about  these  words  ;  the  lady 
could  not  say  that  her  nephew  spoke  like  a  girl. 

"Ah,  well,"  Lady  Stelfox  said  dryly,  "  my  father  called 
himself  Antony  Doyle,  and  I  called  myself  Jane  Doyle. 
How  did  we  come  to  change  our  name  ?  " 

"Gave  reason.  Allowed  people  without  question  to 
change  the  name." 

"James,  your  father,  then,  did  not  allow  them  to 
change  the  name,  and  so  became  D'Oyly?  " 

' '  About  it.  Happened  this  w^ay.  When  they  came  to 
bury  grandfather — you  w^ere  long  out  of  Ireland  then — 
they  found  the  name  engraved  on  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's tombstone  in  Killdavin  churchyard  to  be  Antonio 
D'Oyly,  and  they  just  buried  old  Tony  as  Antonio  D'Oyly 
too.  Stone  there  yet— saw  it.  Father  said  that  if  he  was 
to  be  D'Oyly  dead  he'd  be  D'Oyly  alive.  Fact  is,  that  the 
first  of  us  in  Ireland  was  a  Captain  Antonio  D'Oyly  in 
Wilham  the  Third's  army.  No  doubt  about  our  descent 
from  the  old  duffer.  Looked  up  the  evidence.  Antonio, 
the  common  form  of  name  in  those  times.  Gone  out  of 
fashion  now.  Usually  sign  myself  A.  D'Oj^y  not  to  be 
noticed." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  defence  of  his  name  was  really  an  able  and 
conclusive  defence  of  himself  against  the  charge  of  affec- 
tation, but  its  careless  tone  meant  that  the  lady  might 
accept  it  or  not  just  as  she  liked. 

"  I  left  Ireland,"  she  said  in  a  somewhat  changed  tone, 
"when  I  was  a  mere  girl,  and  was  a  stranger  to  my 
brother,  James.  Then  after  father's  death  there  was  a 
difference  between  us  about  my  share  of  the  inheritance, 
and  I  thought  myself  unfairly  treated.  You  will  kindly 
understand  that.  I  can  entertain  that  opinion,  and 
allow  that  you  are  quite  right  in  objecting  to  any  discussion 
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reflecting  on  him.  The  difference,  however,  did  not  occur 
to  me  when  I  got  your  letter,  as  I  could  not  hold  you 
accountable  for  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  name — Antonio 
D'Oyly,  made  me  take  my  nephew  to  be  a  ridiculous 
affected  young  Irishman,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  you  in 
that  character." 

"  Afraid  I  can't  maintain  character — bit  of  a  duffer  if 
anything,  dull  you  know.  But,  Lady  Stelfox,  if  Antonio 
D'Oyly  is  a  finer  name  than  Antony  Doyle  why  should  I 
not  prefer  it?  Persons  who  bear  titles  have  no  right  to 
object.     Titles — human  weakness,  you  know." 

Lady  Stelfox  smiled — a  formal  set  smile  it  was. 

"  T  could  give  you  an  account  of  how  John  Stelfox  came 
to  bear  a  title  which  would  be  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
story  you  tell  me  of  how  you  came  to  bear  the  name 
Antonio  D'Oyly,  but  will  defer  giving  it  to  you.  You  said 
you  had  business  in  London?" 

"  I  am  a  solicitor's  clerk,  and  my  employer  sent  me  over 
to  transact  some  business  with  a  Mr.  Claud  Winthorpe  of 
the  firm  of  Ansdell,  Wilcox  and  Winthorpe." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  w^as  usually  reticent  in  business  matters,  but 
in  this  case  he  thought  it  better  that  Lady  Stelfox  should 
understand  that  what  brought  him  to  London  was  a  bond 
fide  business  mission  unconnected  with  his  visit  to  her. 

"Indeed.  Is  this  Claud  Winthorpe  the  son  of  a  Mrs. 
Penton?" 

"  Believe  so.       Do  you  know  Mrs.  Fenton?  " 

"Yes — a  little.  She  is  a  niece  of  my  mother,  your 
grandmother.     Do  you  know  that?  " 

"  No.  Just  heard  her  maiden  name  was  Owens  or  Oins. 
Never  struck  me — common  name,  Owens." 

"It  seems,  Antony — you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
Antony? — that  we  have  something  to  talk  over.  Could 
you  make  my  house  your  residence  while  you  are  in 
London?      It  is  quite  at  your  service." 

"  I  think  it  better  that  I  should  stay  in  town,  at  least, 
until  I  know  the  nature  of  my  business  with  Mr. 
Winthorpe,  and  the  truth  is  I  feel  a  bit  shy  with  you, 
Lady  Stelfox.  But,  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  call  again  to 
see  you." 

"  Please  call  me  Aunt  Jane.      I  must  call  you  Antony, 
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as  Antonio  is  more  than  I  can  come  round.  Come  to  me 
often,  and  we  will  soon  oome  to  understand  each  other. 
Indeed,  when  you  see  Mr.  Winthorpe  and  his  mother  we 
must  have  a  talk  about  them.  Now  you  must  have 
luncheon  with  Miss  Perceval,  and  excuse  me — I  cannot 
leave  my  room." 

Lady  Stelfox's  reference  to  Claud  Winthorpe  and  Mrs. 
Fenton,  in  putting  Mr.  D'Oyly's  visit  on  a  business  foot- 
ing, put  him  at  his  ease.  The  tete-a-tete  luncheon  with 
Miss  Perceval,  however,  had  a  surprise  for  him.  The 
young  lady  was  so  natural  that  he  failed  to  maintam  his 
formal  manner  with  her,  and  ventured  a  question  in  no 
forensic  spirit. 

"When  you  came  into  the  room  and  saw  me,  Miss 
Perceval,  you  seemed  surprised,  and— amused.  You  do 
not  seem  to  have  got  over  the  amusement  yet  ?  ' ' 

No.  We  expected  a  ridiculous  young  Irishman  in  Mr. 
Antonio  D'Oyly,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  rather 
like  a  statue.  Then  I  was  amused  at  the  surprise 
you  would  give  Lady  Stelfox.  And  it  was  great  fun  to  see 
you  and  her  looking  at  each  other  with  exactly  the  same 
expression  on  your  faces.     You  have  just  her  manner." 

"  Can  only  hope  then  her  manner  is  one  Miss  Perceval 
finds  agreeable." 

' '  It  does  not  follow  that  a  manner  agreeable  in  an  elderly 
lady  is  appreciated  in  a  young  gentleman." 

"  Sorry.  Our  manner  born  with  us.  Mine  at  least  is. 
Not  responsible  for  it." 

"You  do  not  seem,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  in  the  least  like  an 
Irishman?  " 

"English  ideas  of  Irishmen  drawn  from  Lever  and 
Carleton.     Great  variety  of  character  in  Ireland." 

"  Could  you  pass  me,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  as  Irish?  " 

"  Easily.  Strong  temptation  to  credit  ourselves  with 
the  highest  examples  of  humanity." 

"  My  grandmother,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  was  an  Irishwoman,  a 
Miss  Owens." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  raising  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  mouth, 
but  he  put  back  the  wine  glass  very  deliberately  on  the 
table. 

"  Owens  !     Why  these  Owens  are  starting  up  in  every 
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direction.  My  grandmother,  it  seems,  was  an  Owens  too. 
Didn't  know  it  or,  at  least,  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact." 

"  My  grandmother,  Owens,  was  only  a  nursery  gover- 
ness in  the  house,  when  my  grandfather.  Lord  Perceval, 
married  her.  It  was  a  mesalliance,  but  I  often  heard  my 
mother  say  that  she  brought  mind  into  the  family,  any 
mind  there  w^as  in  it.  She  certainly  saved  the  Perce vals 
from  ruining  themselves." 

"  Your  grandmother  and  mine  any  connection,  Miss 
Perceval  ?  ' ' 

"  Sisters.  And  as  you  are  such  a  nice  icily  composed 
young  man  I  suppose  I  am  safe  in  acknowledging  you  as  a 
cousin." 

But  when  Mr.  D'Oyly  left.  Miss  Perceval  found  herself 
under  the  impression  that  the  acknowledgment  of  relation- 
ship rested  with  her  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
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Owens  again!  was  Mr.  D'Oyly's  internal  exclamation, 
when  on  visiting  Ansdell,  Wilcox  and  Winthorpe  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  ushered  in  to  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
gave  him  the  name  Stewart  Owens.  But  what  the  Wee 
Mon  had  done  long  ago  he  was  beginning,  though  in  a 
slow  way,  to  be  able  to  do ;  he  was  beginning  to  be  able 
to  recognise  the  Owens  as  a  distinct  group  of  human 
beings.  He  had  tried  in  vain  to  connect  Wee  Mon  Oins 
with  that  remarkable  little  girl  he  had  interviewed  up  in 
Foughilotra ;  he  had  been  dull  in  seeing  the  likeness  be- 
tween the  Owens  he  had  lived  with  in  Glenloughan  and 
the  Wee  Mon,  but  he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  better 
now.  He  had  got  more  specimens  'to  go  on,  and  if  Mr. 
Stewart  Owens  had  given  the  name  John  Smith,  it  if 
likely  he  would  have  thought  that  there  was  a  John  Smith 
in  the  group. 

In  bodily  form,  and,  of  course,  in  manner  and  speech, 
Mr.  Stewart  Ow^ens  was  unlike  Wee  Mon  Oins,  but  that 
only  accentuated  the  peculiar  expression  of  deep  thought- 
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fulness  which  the  two  men  had  in  common.  Mr.  Owens 
was,  as  it  appeared,  a  Q.C.,  wore  silk,  but  Mr.  McMinn's 
clerk  did  not  expect  him  on  that  account  to  look  wiser 
than  a  weaver;  he  had  seen  many  Q.C.'s  and  very  many 
weavers,  and  conscientiously  had  to  give  the  palm  for 
philosophic  aspect  to  the  last.  In  this  respect  the  Wee 
Mou,  even  when  drunk,  was  simply  unapproachable;  all 
Mr.  D'Oyly  could  do  was,  allowing  a  wide  interval,  to  give 
Mr.  Stewart  Owens  the  second  place.  And  then  he  gave 
it  to  him,  not  as  a  Q.C.  and  man  of  the  world,  but  as  an 
Owens,  and  akin  to  the  Wee  Mon.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  integrate  without  differentiating,  and  when  once 
Qe  began  to  integrate  the  Owens'  group  he  differentiated 
mankind  just  as  the  Wee  Mon  did.  He  was  coming  to 
see  that  the  Owens  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  not  parrotlike,  were  not  content  in  the  cage  of  con- 
vention even  though  the  cage  was  gilt.  Like  himself, 
Antonio  D'Oyly,  this  Stewart  Owens  was  indeed,  con- 
ventional, even  artificial  and  formal,  but  then  they  were 
both  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  convention ;  they  did 
not,  as  the  average  man  does,  wear  anything  the  tailor 
was  pleased  to  put  them  into,  as  the  sheep  does  its  Vv^ool. 

When  Stewart  Owens  raised  his  face  to  his,  Mr.  D'Oyly 
met  a  look  Hke  that  of  Lady  Stelfox's,  like  that  of  Miss 
Perceval's,  like  that  of  Wee  Mon  Oins',  only  discreetly 
tempered.  It  was  a  look  the  reflex  of  his  own,  politely  so, 
a  look  simply  and  sincerely  pleasant,  a  look  astutely  and 
guardedly  penetrating.  It  meant  that  Mr.  Owens  as  a 
matter  of  business  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  men  at  a 
glance,  but  in  a  genial  and  kindly  way.  Mr.  D'Oyly  was 
going  to  say  to  himself  that  he  was  taking  his  measure, 
but  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

"  We  were  expecting  you,  Mr.  D'Oyly.  My  nephew, 
Winthorpe,  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  call  on  him  at  his 
private  residence,  9  Eversley  Gardens,  Kensington,  The 
business  he  wishes  to  consult  you  about  is  in  connection 
with  Winthorpe  family  matters,  and,  though  aware  of 
them,  I  must  leave  them  to  him.  By  the  way,"  and 
the  gentleman's  tone  became  like  Miss  Perceval's,  "  you 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  Winthorpe  and  myself  have  the 
honour  of  being  relatives  of  yours  ?  ' ' 
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Mr.  D'Oyly  tapped  bis  boot  carelessly  witb  the  gold- 
headed  cane. 

"  Unaware  of  your  existence,  Mr.  Owens,  until  now. 
Unaware  of  Mr.  Claud  Wintborpe's  existence  until  Mr. 
McMinn  showed  me  letter  announcing  his  becoming  a 
partner  in  Ansdell,  Wilcox  and  Winthorpe.  Aware,  how- 
ever, that  my  grandmother's  name  was  Owens.  Paid  no 
attention  to  fact.     Owens — common  name." 

Mr.  Owens  smiled,  a  smile  meant  for  himself. 

"  Common  name,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  but  our  family  seems  to 
have  been — perhaps  I  should  say  is,  an  uncommon  one. 
No  matter  now — we  will  have,  1  expect,  some  talk  another 
time  about  our  family.  I  may  say,  however,  that  when 
Winthorpe  got  Mr.  McMinn 's  letter  giving  your  name 
and  saying  that  you  were  his  confidential  clerk  we  were 
well  pleased  at  the  turn  things  had  taken.  We  had 
occasion  to  investigate  family  matters,  and  had  become 
aware  of  your  existence,  and  of  your  relationship  to  us. 
They  are  dehcate,  very  delicate  matters,  and  we  would 
naturally  prefer  you,  as  having  an  immediate  interest  in 
them  to  Mr.  McMinn  in  dealing  with  them.  McMinn, 
safe  man,  of  course,  but  total  stranger  to  us." 

This  meant  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  as  a  relative  was  not 
looked  on  as  a  stranger;  it  was,  and  was  immediately 
understood  as  an  appeal  to  the  clan  instinct,  the  instinct 
being  taken  for  granted.  But  Mr.  D'Oyly  tapped  his 
boot  and  said,  with  no  assumed  carelessness  : 

' '  Business  easier  done  as  a  rule  between  strangers  than 
friends — expect  less  from  each  other.  But  if  Mr.  Win- 
thorpe is  my  friend  I  hope  to  act  as  his  friend.  Business 
not  of  a  nature  to  hinder  that,  I  suppose?  " 

"  That  you  will  be  left  to  judge  for  yourself— not  likely 
to  raise  any  issue  between  you,  I'd  say.  By  the  way, 
does  McMinn  know  any  law  ?  ' ' 

Mr.  D'Oyly  took  this  to  mean  did  McMinn's  confi- 
dential clerk  know  any  law. 

"Mr.  McMinn,  a  country  solicitor,  you  know.  Has 
all  the  practice  of  his  district.  People  have  confidence  in 
him  as  a  lawyer." 

"  Get  them  off  when  they  break  the  law.  Well,  takes 
the  equity  side,  as  we  say." 
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"Yes,  sir.  Equity  is  evasion,  necessary  evasion  of 
law.  But  Mr.  McMinn  is  a  fairly  good  and  conscientious 
man — reasonable,  you  knov^.  Mr.  Winthorpe  safe  in 
trusting  him.     Can  say  that  as  Mr.  Winthorpe's  friend." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  tone  was  as  careless  as  the  tap  he  gave 
his  boot,  but  that  led  Mr.  Owens  rightly  to  conclude  that 
his  loyalty  to  his  employer  was  mere  matter  of  course  of 
which  he  was  hardly  conscious. 

' '  Consults  his  confidential  clerk  sometimes  on  law^ 
points?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Fact  is  I  have  read  up  law  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  McMinn  knows— well,  not 
my  intention,  but  that  I  have  read  some  law,  and  he 
puts  a  case  to  me  occasionally." 

**  Then  you  make  confusion  worse  confounded?  " 

"Not  my  fault,  Mr.  Owens.  Law  to  meet  every  variety 
of  case  must  be  strained — can't  get  it  to  cover  many 
cases.  Does  not  go  far  in  governing  men.  Patchwork, — 
rags  patched  together — goes  to  pieces." 

The  tap,  tap,  which  went  with  the  w^ords,  rather  than 
the  words  themselves,  seemed  to  amuse  Mr.  Owens.  He 
smiled  pleasantly. 

"  l^ou  are  an  Owens,  Mr.  D'Oyly.     All  the  Ow^ens  have 

these  ideas — have  them  myself.     Good  works  are  stated 

on  the  highest  authority  to  be  as  filthy  rags,  and  I  believe 

laws  are — good  works.     You  and  Winthorpe  would  agree 

—he  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher.     Do  you  know  London?" 

* '  Lived  in  London  for  some  months  with  my  father 
w^hen  I  was  a  boy.  Eemember  it  better  than  I  thought  I 
would." 

"  Do  you  remember  Winthorpe's  address?  I'd  better 
write  it  down  for  you." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  took  out  his  notebook  and  making  an  entry 
in  it,  said  : 

"Better  put  it  down  ;  9  Eversley  Gardens,  Kensington, 
That  right?" 

"Quite  right,  l^ou  are  'sharp,  Mr.  D'Oyly.  Note 
everything  said  to  you.     Not  common  that  in  my  clients. ' ' 

"  Owens,  you  know,  comes  to  me  through  the  Owens,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I  have  to  attend  to  such  particulars  in  our 
business — nail  an  address." 
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"Go  to  Winthorpe  this  evening.  You  will  find  him  at 
home.  You  will  like  him,  and  be  able  to  forgive  him  for 
being  a  bit  too  wise  for  so  young  a  man." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  got  up  from  his  chair  and  said  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Owens. 

"  Go  this  evening.  Have  nothing  to  do  just  now  in 
London,  but  attend  to  Mr.  Winthorpe.  Glad  to  know 
you,  sir,  even  if  you  were  not  a  relative." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  was  visibly  sincere  in  saying  this,  and  Mr. 
Owens  understood  that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  this  poor  young  clerk  from  Ireland,  and  should 
place  some  value  on  doing  so.  Mr.  Owens  bowed  and 
smiled,  and,  like  Miss  Perceval,  did  set  some  value  on  the 
good  opinion  of  so  icily  composed  and  dignified  a  young 
man. 

The  manner  did  Mr.  D'Oyly  credit,  since,  as  he  put  it 
to  himself,  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  where  he  was— 
was  really  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion,  in  the  state 
which  attends  the  simple  breakdown  of  preconceptions. 
The  data  he  had  gone  on  in  Ireland,  re  Foughilotra,  had 
apparently  become  quite  inadequate  to  rest  any  judgment 
on,  and  he  was  left  without  the  confidence  which  even  a 
vague  perception  of  the  truth  would  give.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  allow  the  situation  to  develop  itself,  taking  up  a 
purely  passive  attitude.  An  ordinary  man  would  have 
simply  drifted  and  felt  he  w^as  drifting ;  Mr.  D'Oyly  took 
up  the  attitude  consciously  and  intelligently.  The  sense 
of  helplessness  which  want  of  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances he  might  be  called  on  to  deal  with  thus  put 
him  on  his  guard,  and  the  more  as  he  now  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  personally  interested  in  them. 

The  room,  Mr.  Winthorpe 's  study,  in  which  he  found 
himself  the  same  evening,  was  a  very  different  one  from 
that  in  which  Miss  Perceval  had  received  him.  Both 
were  hbraries,  but  the  books  in  one  were  for  show,  in  the 
other  for  everyday  use.  He  had  time  to  take  in  details 
as  Mr.  Winthorpe  was  engaged  with  visitors  whose  voices 
could  be  heard  indistinctly  in  the  drawingroom  adjoining 
and  did  not  appear  immediately.  But  when  he  did  come 
into  the  room,  Mr.  D'Oyly  started  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
the  exclamation  Owens  again !  was  almost  audible.    The 
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Mr.  Owens  he  had  seen  in  the  morning  had  suggested  to 
him  all  the  Owens  he  had  met,  though  Wee  Mon  Oins 
more  especially,  but  Mr.  Winthorpe  suggested  only  one— 
that  little  Miss  Owens  up  in  Foughilotra,  the  Genius  of 
Modern  History.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  re 
Foughilotra  to  inquire  w^ho  were  Jinnyann's  parents.  He 
called  himself  a  duffer  to  have  overlooked  a  point  so 
material.  This  Mr.  Winthorpe  and  Miss  Owens  must, 
his  instant  conclusion  was,  be  brother  and  sister;  the 
likeness  between  them  forcibly  suggested  the  idea;  and, 
even  so,  it  w^as  something  unusual. 

Mr.  Winthorpe  may  have  observed  his  visitor's  surprise 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Like  Jinny ann,  he  seemed  to 
take  the  impression  he  made  without  consciousness  of  it, 
though  no  doubt  he  would  fall  short  of  the  superb  non- 
chalance with  which  Foughilotra  treated  the  Glenloughan 
Court  of  Petty  Sessions.  The  girl  had  impressed  Mr. 
D'Oyly  as  she  did  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  her, 
and  Mr.  Winthorpe  would  have  made  a  similar  impression , 
but  in  both  cases  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
his  usual  expressionless  composure ;  it  w^as  the  startling 
resemblance  between  the  girl  and  the  young  man  and  its 
bearing  on  the  problem  in  his  mind  w^hich  caused  the 
momentary  surprise.  But  Mr.  Winthorpe 's  manner  was 
precisely  that  of  Jinnyann ;  his  natural  dignity  left  little 
room  for  impulsive  vanity  and  curiosity.  Mr.  D'Oyly 
overtook  and  suppressed  his  surprise  by  taking  the  first 
w^ord,  which  the  other  looking  at  him  allowed  him  to  do  ; 
of  set  design  he  had  not  sent  in  a  card,  w^hich  left  him  to 
introduce  himself. 

"  Mr.  Winthorpe,  I  presume.  I  am  Mr.  McMinn's 
clerk  and  representative.  Called  at  your  office  in  tov/n, 
Mr.  Owens  told  me  you  wished  to  see  me  here  this 
evening." 

"  Mr.  D'Oyly,"  the  young  man  said  with  a  smile,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  be  shaken  rather  coldly— it  was  a 
ceremony  the  clerk  avoided  when  possible.  "My  uncle, 
I  suppose,  told  you  that  w^e  wished  to  see  and  know  Mr. 
D'Oyly,  not  as  Mr.  McMinn's  clerk,  but  as  a  personal 
friend.  I  asked  you  to  come  here,  because,  apart  from 
business,  I  wish,  if  you  permit,  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  you  on  iamiliar  terms." 
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"  Have  become  aware  since  I  came  to  London  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  you,  Mr. 
Winthorpe,  through  your  mother.  But,  I — I" — Mr. 
D'Oyly,  strangely  for  him,  stammered  a  little,  "would  like 
to  be  your  friend  quite  apart  from  that.  Hope  it  may  be 
in  my  power  to  serve  you." 

It  w^as  extraordinary  in  Mr.  D'Oyly  to  make  such  or 
any  profession.  If  he  could  have  served  that  little  girl 
up  in  Foughilotra  he  w^ould  certainly  have  done  so,  un- 
asked and  without  any  profession,  simply  for  the 
pleasure  doing  so  would  give  him,  but  as  the  case  had  not 
presented  itself  he  did  not  think  about  it.  Now  when  it 
seemed  possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  serve  this 
mascuhne  double  of  hers  he  was  sensible  that  doing  so 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  you  put  the  thing  that  way," 
Mr.  Winthorpe  said  gravely.  '  'Your  grandmother  and  my 
mother's  and  uncle's  father  were  brother  and  sister.  My 
uncle,  Stewart  Owens,  who  you  saw  to-day,  is  an  eminent 
Q.C.,  and  sits  for  Eastminster  in  Parliament.  You  can 
have  no  difficulty  with  him,  but  if  you  and  I  are  to  be 
friends,  as  I  hope  we  will  be,  we  must  discard  relationship  ; 
our  friendship  must  be  a  purely  personal  matter  between 
us." 

This  confirmed  Mr.  D'Oyly's  supposition  that  a  legal 
slur  rested  on  Mr.  Winthorpe 's  birth.  Being  a  right- 
minded  man,  that  only  gave  the  young  gentleman  before 
him  a  strong  claim  on  his  sympathy.  His  knowledge  of 
law  in  its  technical  aspects  led  him  to  take  it  in  greater 
part,  as  an  expression  not  of  the  necessities,  but  of  the 
inherited  savagery,  stupidity  and  mindlessness  of  man- 
kind, what  Wee  Mon  Oins  meant  by  the  "fool  world," 
and  when  he  thought  that  the  law  would  dare  to  fasten  a 
slur  on  the  Genius  of  Modern  History  too,  his  frame  of 
mind  was  a  strange  one  for  a  legal  practitioner.  But  he 
answered  Mr.  Winthorpe  promptly. 

"Take  that  for  granted,  Mr.  Winthorpe.  My  grand- 
father was  a  clockmaker,  and  his  wife,  your  grandaunt, 
belonged  to  a  weaver  family  in  Foughilotra  on  your 
estate.  Our  friendship  must  be  based  on  recognising 
these  good  people,  regarding  them  with  respect.     Think 
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they  might  easily  be  put  in  front  of  us.     Good  people ; 
stick  up  for  them  if  any  question  touching  them  crops  up." 

This  meant  that  the  good  name  of  the  Owens  and 
D'Oylys  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  Putting  Winthorpe  over  Owens,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  being  friends.  My  uncle,  to 
whom  I  owe  much,  insists  that  the  Owens  are  a  high  type 
of  mankind,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I  love 
and  respect  my  mother." 

This  Mr.  D'Oyly  understood  to  mean  that  Mr.  Win- 
thorpe would  defend  his  mother  under  any  circumstances. 
But  the  gentleman  took  another  line. 

"I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  we  made  inquiries  about 
you  through  the  agent  to  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate, 
when  Mr.  McMinn  named  you  to  us.  We  knew  already 
of  your  existence  and  connection  with  us,  my  uncle 
having  made  it  his  business  to  study  the  Owens'  family. 
But  now,  perhaps,  you  w^ould  tell  me  how  you  stand  with 
Mr.  McMinn." 

"I  have  served  my  time  with  Mr.  McMinn  as  a  soli- 
citor. Now^  with  him  as  a  clerk.  Hinted  to  me  that  if 
I  qualified  as  a  solicitor  he  would  take  me  into  partnership- 
Having  other  views  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  not 
in  any  hurry  to  qualify.  McMinn,  not  a  man  to  trouble 
his  head  more  about  me." 

"  If  you  explained,"  Mr.  Winthorpe  said  with  a  smile, 
* '  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  tell  him  that  you  were  not 
content  to  be  second  fiddle  to  him  in  his  practice.  Not 
satisfied  to  be  a  solicitor  in  Irish  country  practice  ?  ' ' 

"  About  it.  Idea  is  to  go  to  the  Bar.  But  said  nothing 
to  McMinn  on  subject." 

*  *  You  are  in  no  way  bound  to  McMinn  ?  He  has  no 
claim  on  your  services?" 

"McMinn  for  some  time  has  been  on  the  look  out  for  an 
apprentice  or  clerk,  has  indeed  got  a  young  man,  a 
connection  of  his  own,  to  take  my  place  in  my  absence. 
Would  take  me  as  a  partner  if  I  would  qualify,  otherwise 
seems  inclined  to  dispense  wifh  my  services." 

**  In  that  case,  I  may  suppose  that  you  have  some  plan 
in  your  mind  of  carrying  out  your  intention  of  becoming  a 
barrister  ?  " 
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"Well,  yes.  Am  in  London  on  your  business,  Mr. 
Winthorpe,  and  my  own.  I  have  a  small  income  and 
have  saved  a  little  money,  but  would  need  some  employ- 
ment in  addition." 

The  reserved  and  laconic  clerk  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  showed  the  feeling  the  young  man  before 
him  inspired. 

"  You  may  bear  me  in  mind,  Mr.  Winthorpe,  if  you 
know  of  any  employment  to  suit  me.  Can  refer  to 
McMinn  for  my  character." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  seemed  pleased,  though,  like  Jinnyann, 
a  certain  impassiveness  qualified  his  expression. 

"  Subject  to  McMinn  having  no  claim  on  you,  my  uncle 
has  anticipated  your  request.  He  is  a  chamber  law^yer  in 
connection  with  our  firm,  and  at  present  needs  a  secretary. 
The  post  is  at  your  service ;  he  will  be  delighted  to  have 
an  Owens  to  fill  it.  We  know  that  McMinn  has  a  high 
opinion  of  you,  says  you  know  more  law  than  many  a 
judge  he  has  known  sitting  on  the  bench." 

The  two  young  men  smiled  simultaneously  at  this,  and 
Winthorpe  said  : 

"Ambiguous  tribute  to  you,  Mr.  D'Oyiy,  you  think.  I 
su]3pose  that  politics,  not  knowledge  of  law,  qualifies  for 
the  bench." 

Then  he  went  on,  perhaps,  to  relieve  Mr.  D'Oyly  from 
expression  of  thanks. 

"  Your  best  plan,  however,  is  to  take  your  time,  look 
about  you,  and  talk  the  thing  over  with  my  uncle.  In 
the  meantime  I  can  explain  my  own  business  to  you,  and 
avail  myself  of  your  local  knowledge.  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  or  indeed  in  Ireland,  and 
have  many  questions  to  ask  you.  Now  I  must  introduce 
you  to  my  mother.  You  know  she  was  a  Miss  Owens,  a 
daughter  of  a  brother  of  your  grandmother.  And  you 
must  stop  and  dine  with  us." 

Mr.  D^Oyly,  when  he  had  told  that  little  Miss  Owens  up 
in  Foughilotra,  even  though  jestingly,  his  views  on  the 
Lord  Chancellorship,  and  asked  her  some  indiscreet  ques- 
tions, had  whistled  with  amazement  at  his  unusual  want 
of  reserve.  He  had  not,  indeed,  told  her  much,  but  he 
had  given  her  a  glimpse  of  his  inner  mind,  what  he  had 
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never  given  to  anyone,  to  Mr.  McMinn,  to  the  discreet 
and  kindly  Owens  with  whom  he  had  hved  in  Glenloughan. 
Now  he  found  in  this  Mr.  Winthorpe  the  same 
indescribable  air  inviting  interest  and  confidence,  and 
yielded  to  it.  He  had  no  sooner  saw  the  young  man  than 
he  determined,  without  thought  of  self,  to  serve  him  as  he 
best  could.  It  was  going  much  farther  to  allow  himself 
to  be  served  without  knowing  what  Mr.  Winthorpe 's 
business  with  him  was,  accepting  an  obligation  which 
limited  his  freedom  of  action.  But  he  virtually  did  so 
without  hesitation.  We  sometimes  find  wild  animals 
forget  with  one  particular  human  individual  their  dread 
and  distrust  of  mankind.  There  is  no  animal  so  instinc- 
tively distrustful  of  mankind  as  man  himself,  the  outcome 
of  inherited  experience  in  the  race.  The  human  crowd, 
hunted  and  harassed  through  long  ages  by  the  maddest 
and  most  cruel  in  it,  was  represented  in  Mr.  D'Oyly  as, 
taking  various  modes,  it  is  in  all  of  us.  His  reserve  and 
caution  was  exaggerated,  and  yet  did  not  outrun  the 
historical  offence  which  engenders  distrust  as  a  trait  of 
race  experience.  But  still  as  the  wild  colt  becomes  gentle 
with  one  trainer  he  came  to  find  a  man  his  nature  allowed 
him  to  be  frank  and  genial  with. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

THE  APPARITION  OF  LENNAR  OINS. 

If  London  was  a  large  world  compared  to  Glenloughan 
for  Mr.  D'Oyly,  Glenloughan  proved  in  proportion  a 
'larger  one  for  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann,  and  she  had  to 
succumb  to  its  influence  and  dismiss  with  childhood  the 
loftier  ideals  of  Foughilotra  life.  It  might  be  wee  in  her 
to  cease  being  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnj^ann,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less,  to  definitively  become  Miss  Owens,  but 
when  Glenloughan  and  Mrs.  Longley  decreed  it,  she  had 
to  bow  to  the  infliction  and  get  accustomed  to  it.  Not 
only  had  she  to  reconcile  herself  to  Miss  Owens  but  to 
Miss  Owens  as  the  niece  and  presumable  heiress  of  the 
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well-off  and  respectable  Owens,  and  of  the  wealthy  and 
eccentric  Mr.  Andrew  Jones.  Glenloughan  would  not  be 
corrected  on  this  point— dismissed  the  Wee  Mon  out  of 
sight,  and  gave  her  the  standing  of  a  young  lady  of  fine 
manners,  and  good  prospects. 

Mrs.  Longley's  opinions  were  always  decided,  nothing, 
indeed,  if  not  decided  and  beyond  contradiction.  When 
she  said  that  one  had  only  to  look  at  Miss  Owens  "to  see 
that  she  was  a  perfect  little  lady  who  did  credit  to  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  dress— well,  one  had  only  to 
see  Miss  Owens  to  admit  that  Mrs.  Longley  was  right. 
Mr.  Jones  had  told  her  to  attend  to  the  young  lady's 
w^ardrobe,  and  to  spare  no  expense,  but  not  to  overdo  the 
thing,  and  she  did  not  overdo  the  thing,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  girl's  dress  was  concerned.  Although  decided  in  her 
opinions,  she  allowed  her  customers  to  please  themselves, 
and  when  Miss  Owens  pleased  herself  every  one  was 
pleased. 

There  was  a  piano  in  the  Owens'  parlour  which  soon 
attracted  Miss  Owens'  attention.       Mr.  D'Oyly  used  to 
spend  some  spare  moments  at  it  in  the  dilletante  manner 
young  men  with  serious  work  to  think  about  seldom  get 
beyond.     When   Mr.   Jones   opened  it,   ran   his   fingers 
along  the  keys  in  a  tentative  way  to  determine  the  tone  of 
the    instrument,    and  then    started    off   in   a   wonderful 
.canter  it  was  at  once  clear  that  piano-playing  had  been 
treated  by  him  as   a  serious  occupation.     When  Jinny ann 
asked  whether  she  could  ever  learn,  she  was  assured  that, 
having  learned  the  violin,  no  musical  instrument  could 
be  beyond  her.       Pokeshins  wished  her,  of  course,   to 
learn,  and  forthwith  engaged  Miss  Meredith,  who     in- 
structed the  young  ladies  of  Glenloughan  in  music,  singing 
and   modern  languages,   to  teach   her.     Miss  Meredith, 
who  was  forty,  some,  indeed,    said  fifty  or  about  it,  was 
not  decided  in  her  opinions,  did  not  as  as  a  rule  form  any 
very  enthusiastic  opinion  of  her  pupils,  or,  indeed,   of 
their  parents,    and  reserved  every  opinion  the  reverse  of 
enthusiastic  about  both  to  herself,  was,  in  the  absence  of 
competition  in  her  calhng,  dry  and  a  little  caustic  and 
severe.     When    she   went    so   far   as  to    say  that    Miss 
Owens,  though  somewhat  raw,  had  remarkable  aptitude, 
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and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  promising  pupil,  Glenloughan, 
in  consequence,  paid  considerable  attention  to  her 
opinion. 

Fred  Longley,  Mrs.  Brown's  youthful  cavalier,  having 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  meet  even  a  little  witch  ^ 

allowed  Mrs.  Brown  to  introduce  him  to  the  young  lady,. 

reserving  his  liberty  of  cultivating  her  acquaintance. 
Fred,  like  his  mother,  was  decided  in  his  opinions,  and 
never  hasty  in  revising  them.  His  experience  of  girls 
had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  extremely 
knowing  in  some  respects,  their  intelligence  was  not  of  a 
high  order,  that  boys  were  far  over  them  in,  at  least, 
common  sense.  He  was  not  sure  of  his  grip  of  the  Eule 
of  Three,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  girl  he  ever  knew 
had  any  grip  whatever  of  it.  He  excused  the  foolish  way 
grown-up  people  thought  of  children  by  supposing  that 
they  could  only  have  girls  in  their  heads. 

It  was  injudicious  in  him  to  mention  the  Eule  of  Three 
to  Mosey  Pogue's  pupil  when  he  got  to  know  her  well 
enough  to  hint  at  the  trouble  he  had  with  it.  The  way 
Miss  Owens  smilingly  sympathised  with  his  difficulties 
betrayed  an  apprehension  of  them  for  w^hich  he  was  un- 
prepared. Then  in  the  indulgence  of  curiosity  he  found 
that  she  knew  Euclid  and  algebra  better  than  he  did  him- 
self, and,  probably.  Conic  Sections,  which  were  totally 
beyond  him.  Being  ingenuous,  he  admitted  her  vast 
superiority,  with  the  result  that  Glenloughan  took  her 
knowledge  of  mathematics  as  on  a  par  with  her  mastery 
of  the  violin. 

The  only  indication  that  Wee  Mon  could  discover  of 
Mrs.  Brown  having^  any  design  on  Jinny ann  came  through 
Mrs.  Longley.  That  lady  had  many  complaints  to  make 
from  the  first  of  her  lodger  as  being  exacting,  paying  well, 
indeed,  but  requiring  full  value  for  her  money,  and  hard 
to  please.  When  she  cam.e  she  had  almost  imm.ediately 
commissioned  Mrs.  Longley  to  look  out  for  a  maid  for 
her,  a  girl  about  seventeen,  who  woul^  be  willing^  to 
^o  to  America  with  her.  As  Mrs.  Longley  informed 
the  Owens,  Mrs.  Brown  had  expressly  said  that  a 
simple  country  girl  without  traininsr  would  do,  she  was 
not   particular— would  train   the  girl   herself.     But   she 
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proved  particular,  very  particular.  As  the  wages  oliered 
were  high,  Mrs.  Longley  named  the  thing  to  several  girls 
Avithout,  of  course,  recommending  the  lady's  service  to 
any  of  them.  But  Mrs.  Brown  would  not  have  Judith 
Spain,  because  Judith's  hair  was  red.  She  would  not 
have  Essie  At  wood,  because  Essie  when  si3oken  to  opened 
her  eyes  like  an  owl.  Mary  Morris  was,  really  now,  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  want  a  girl  the 
men  would  be  running  after — not  exactly.  Then  Nelly 
Norris  might  be  a  good  girl,  all  they  said  of  her,  but  she 
was  a  ridiculous  looking  fright,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  though 
she  did  not  care  much  for  appearances,  did  like  a  cheer- 
ful manner  in  those  about  her.  As  Mrs.  Longley  told  Mrs. 
Owens,  the  lady  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  wanted, 
and  under  such  circumstances  she,  Mrs.  Longley,  was 
unable  to  help  her  to  what  she  w^anted.  She  w^as  glad  to 
eay  INIrs.  Brown  seemed  latterly  to  understand  that. 

The  Wee  Mon,  IMr.  Jones  and  the  Owens  thought  they 
knew"  what  Mrs.  Brown  wanted,  and  how"  she  had  come  to 
understand  that  she  could  not  get  it.  They  thought  that 
her  primary  intention,  what  had  brought  her  to  Olen- 
loughan  in  the  first  instance,  w^as  to  hire  Jinnyann  as  her 
maid,  and  bring  her  to  America,  and  that  she  had  sup- 
posed that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  They 
realised  at  once  that  she  saw  clearly  that  the  thing  w^as 
impossible,  that  her  simple  little  scheme  had  come  to 
naught.  But  what  they  could  not  understand  was  why 
she  lingered  in  Glenloughan  to  all  appearance  deeply 
interested  in  Jinnyann.  She  evidently  laid  herself  out 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  girl,  to  gain  her  affection,  and  to  do 
so,  although  she  never  avov/ed  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  her,  she  never  said  anything  to  nega- 
tive the  consciousness  of  it  which  existed  on  both  sides. 
On  the  contrary  she  appealed  to  it ;  she  told  stories  to 
the  Owens  in  Jinnyann 's  presence  of  her  life  in  x\m erica 
in  which  she  dwelt  on  the  poverty  of  lier  early  life,  and  on 
her  inability  to  do  more  for  many  years  than  barely 
support  herself.  The  inference  she  seemed  to  wish  to 
be  drawn  was  that,  if  she  owed  to  Jinnyann  a  certain  duty, 
obstacles  had  stood  in  the  way  of  her  recognising  it, 
and  she  easily  went  further,  and  implied  that   obstacles 
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still  stood  in  her  way,  obstacles  which  accounted 
for  her  maintaining  the  position  of  a  stranger  to  them.  It 
did  Mrs.  Brow^n  credit  the  way  she  conveyed  this  to  the 
mind  of  the  Owens  without  compromising  her  assumed 
character,  this  and  her  sense  of  their  honour -and  loyalty. 
It  did  her  more  credit  that  she  led  Jinnyann  to  take  her  as 
a  reasonable  woman  who  was  doing  the  best  she  could 
under  circumstances  which  did  not  allow  of  explanation  on 
her  part. 

The  position  .came  in  time  to  be  that  Mrs.  Brown,  the 
Owens  and  Jinnyann  were  on  famihar  and  friendly  terms, 
with  the  Wee  Mon  and  Mr.  Jones  in  the  background. 
The  last,  and  Mr.  Jones  in  particular,  avoided  coming  in 
contact  with  the  lady,  yet  without  any  effort  that  could  be 
noticed.     The  Owens'  house  was  a  large  one  with  a  garden 
of  considerable  extent  behind.    At    the  end  of  the  garden 
a  gate  opened  on  a  country  lane,  and  the  garden  and  lane 
sufficed  for  Mr.   Jones'   walks;  he  was   seldom  seen  in 
Glenloughan  ;  he  indeed  entered  but  one  house  in  the  place. 
The  Wee  Mon,  encouraged  by  the  Owens,  had  taken  a 
small  house  and  shop  in  which  he  made  and  sold  baskets, 
brushes,  and  many  other  articles.       He  had,  indeed,  got 
so  far  as  to  employ  a  young  lad,  a  scion,  of  course,  of  the 
Oins  family,  as  he  would  get  along  with  no  other  specimen 
of  humanity.     Jinnyann  had  to  note  in  her  impassive  way 
that  the  old  distant  relations  between  Pokeshins  and  the 
Wee  Mon  were  replaced  by  an  intimacy  strange  in  the 
latter,  usually  so  taciturn  and  reserved.     Pokeshins  very 
often  went  to  the  Wee  Mon's  house  after  dark  and  re- 
mained an  hour  or  two  away.     Did  he  sit  there  silently 
looking  at  the  basket-making  going  on,  the  basket-maker 
being    equally    silent?      Jinnyann   did    mildly    wonder, 
supposing  they  did  talk,  what  they  talked  about.   It  could 
not  be  "  wee  "  talk,  that  was  clear.      Both  men  she  knew 
had  read  a  great  deal;  Pokeshins,  she  idly  imagined,  had 
read  every  play  that  ever  was  written,  and  the  Wee  Mon, 
she  knew,  was  master  of  the  vaster  literature  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  of  the  merits  of  subscription  and  non- 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Westminster.     She  saw 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  two  lines  of     learmng, 
particularly  as  the   Wee   Mon,  like  Mosey   Pogue,  was 
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positive  no  one  way,  and  seemed  on  his  side  to  have  nothing 
he  cared  either  to  attack  or  defend.  She  was  sure  they 
did  not  waste  their  time  talking  about  her ;  the  Wee  Mon 
had  become  quite  indifferent  to  Mrs.  Brown,  was  intent  on 
his  baskets,  and  never  noticed  or  mentioned  her,  and 
Pokeshins  from  the  first  had  not  spoken  to  her,  seemed 
unconscious  of  her  existence.  But  the  two  men  evidently 
had  "  taken  up  "  with  each  other,  contracted  a  friendship 
wdth  or  without  a  conversational  basis.  They  often  went 
to  Foughilotra,  the  Wee  Mon  very  often,  "to  look  after  the 
place. ' '  But  Pokeshins  often  went  on  Bryan  Neil's  car  ar.d 
brought  Jinnyann  as  well  as  the  Wee  Mon  with  him,  as  she 
considered  Foughilotra  to  be  especially  in  her  charge. 
They  stopped  sometimes  all  night,  sometimes  three  or  four 
days  at  a  time.  Jinnyann  had  become  attached  to  the 
Owens  and  although,  of  course,  far  preferring  her  violin, 
was  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  their  piano.  But 
Foughilotra,  Nancy  Lynd  and  Mosey  Pogue  had  claims  on 
her  to  which  she  was  instinctively  loyal.  She  was  loyal 
even  to  young  Mattha  Adair,  never  disconcerting  him  by 
talking  to  him  otherwise  than  as  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann 
always  did,  as  a  queen  indeed,  but  not  in  the  Queen's 
English  ;  to  do  so  she  felt  would  have  been  acting  the  young 
lady  in  an  unkind  way  to  the  poor  lad. 

She  was  left  in  her  own  way  to  become  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  her  own  way  was  to  use  the  Queen's  English 
with  her  not  only  with  cultivated  propriety  but  in  a 
queenly  manner.  The  Wee  Mon  never  repeated  his 
cautions,  and  Pokeshins  had  never  expressed  any  opinion 
as  to  her  intercourse  with  the  lady.  Jinnyann,  of  course, 
was  not  given  to  deliberate  or  conscious  analysis  of  cha- 
racter, but  her  bringing  up  with  the  Wee  Mon  had  made 
her  strangely  and  coldly  penetrating  for  one  so  young.  She 
got  to  know  Mrs.  Brown,  and  as  she  got  to  know  her  she 
ceased  to  feel  any  occasion  for  mistrusting  her.  She  knew 
that  Mrs.  Brown  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  her, 
and  that  the  affection  brought  some  mental  disquietude 
with  it.  She  did  not  respond  to  the  affection;  if  Mrs. 
Brown  had  been  her  mother  she  would  not  have  cared 
much  for  her,  but  the  affection  claimed  some  return,  or,  at 
least,  made  feelings  of  vague  distrust  disagreeable. 
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"  I  should  be  back  in  America,  my  dear,"  the  lady  said 
once  when  alone  with  Jinny ann,  "  back  three  months  ago. 
My  agent  in  Cleveland  writes  to  me,  wires  to  me,  hints 
that  I'm  loose  on  the  track,  means,  you  know,  that  I'm 
going  to  be  married  again.     You  don't  hear  that  now." 

"No,  Mrs.  Brown,"  Jinnyann  said  ingenuously,  "  they 
do  not  say  that,  but  they  wonder  w^hy  you  stay  here  so 
long." 

"  Guess  now,  you  w^onder,  too?  " 

But  Jinnyann  was  silent.  She  was  sitting  at  the  piano 
and  struck  a  note  contemplatively,  but  not  as  if  she  was 
deeply  interested  in  Mrs.  Brow^n's  plans. 

"It  is  a  little  girl  and  her  fiddle,  my  dear,  that  keeps 
me  in  Glenloughan.  If  I  could  get  the  little  girl  to  come 
with  me,  on  a  visit,  you  know,  I'd  be  away  to-morrow." 

But  Mrs.  Brown  had  already  got  a  decided  answer  to 
this  proposal,  and  repeated  it  with  only  an  air  of  weary 
despair,  and  went  on. 

"Say  now — you  love  that  old  castle,  Foughilotra,  you  go 
to  so  often — would  you  not  take  me  to  see  it  some  day. 
ril  take  a  car,  and  you  can  show  me  round — show  me  a 
spirit  now." 

"  When  I  go  to  Foughilotra  I  stop  all  night.  You  might 
not  like  that — the  accommodation  mightn't  suit  you.  Then 
the  Wee  Mon  and  Mr.  Jones  usually  stop  there,  and  you 
you  w^ould  not  care  for  their  company." 

"Beckon  I've  roughed  it,  my  dear,  in  my  time,  and  I'd 
love  to  stop  with  you  in  the  old  place.     I'd  love — " 

It  was  Aily  Oins  said  this  ;  there  was  a  note  of  passionate 
longing  to  revisit  old  unforgotten  scenes  in  the  w^ords.  But 
Aily  stopped,  mindful  that  it  w^as  in  her  time-fashioned 
duplicate  she  should  speak.  Jinnyann  understood  both 
the  emotional  expression  and  the  pause  dictated  by  reason. 

"  If  you  wish  so  much,  Mrs.  Brown,  to  see  Foughilotra, 
and  don't  object  to  the  accommodation  we  can  give  you  in 
a  weaver's  house,  you  can  come  wath  me  the  next  time  I 
go.  I  have  often  slept  there  all  alone.  You  needn't 
mind  it  being  haunted." 

"I'd  feel  safe  with  you,  my  dear,  in  Foughilotra,  in 
America,  anywhere,  feel  as  if  I  had  an  angel  with  me. 
And  you  w^ould  be  safe  with  me,  Jinnyann,  anyv7bere, 
safe — now,  now,  now." 
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It  was  not  Mrs.  Brown  nor  yet  Aily  Onis  who  said 
this,  but  bo'th  in  a  new  .character.  Jinnyann  dm  not  need 
to  be  assured  that  she  was  safe  with  Mrs.  Brown ;  her 
confidence  in  herself  was  enough  for  hfe  in  a  haunted 
castle.  The  assurance  meant  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  de- 
votedly her  friend,  and  it  was  accepted  as  sincere. 

'•  I  expect  now,  my  dear,"  the  lady  said  smiling,  and 
in  another  tone  "I  might  be  an  Oins,  one  of  yourselves. 
Yes,  somehow.  Get  me  only  on  their  tracks  and  1  reckon 
1  can  see  spirits  as  if  I  was  an  Oins.  Saw  a  spirit  the  other 
side  often.  The  real  thing,  that's  so.  Up  there  in 
Poughilotra,  my  dear,  there's  one  thing  we'll  do,  see  a 
spirit  if  it's  to  be  seen.  In  the  half -dark  we'll  sit  up  there  ; 
you'll  send  the  word  round  to  them  on  the  fiddle  they're 
wanted  straight  away;  you  can  do  that,  it's  a  fact,  and  111 
answer  for  it  you'll  not  get  me  to  go  in  a  faint  when  they 
turn  up.  Don't  carry  revolvers,  I'd  say,  and  there  will 
be  no  harm  done 

Nancy  Lynd's  pupil  was  not  inclined  to  trifle  with  spirits 
in  this  profane  w^ay,  but  did  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Brown 
w^as  in  earnest.  That  is,  going  by  reason,  but  in  defiance 
of  reason  had  a  suspicion  that  she  was. expressing  some 
uncanny  superstitious  feeling.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that 
Mrs.  Brown  w^as,  half  unwillingly,  allowing  Aily  Oins  to 
return  to  the  w^orld  she  knew  if  only  to  feel  in  that  world 
once  more  before  she  died. 

Jinnyann  was  held  to  the  engagement.  They  went  to 
Foughilotra  not  once  but  three  times,  and  Mrs.  Brown  in 
the  girl's  company  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the 
accommodation  and  fare  the  place  afforded.  Mrs.  Lynd 
and  Mosey  Pogue  never  having  more  than  seen  Ally  Oins 
casually  failed  to  recognize  her  ;  they  took  her  simply  as  a 
fine  lady  friend  Jinnyann  had  made  in  Glenloughan,  and 
accepted  her  civility  to  them  as  a  favourable  illustration  of 
American  democratic  good  manners.  From  an  English  or 
Irish  Mrs.  Brown  they  w^ould  expect  only  condescension. 

It  was  only  on  the  third  visit  that  the  subject  of  the 
spirits  that  haunted  Boughilotra  was  reverted  to,  and  only 
as  self -ordained  circumstance  did  it  come  about.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  the  reception  room  of  Wee 
Mon  Oins'  house,  a  room  unusually  large  and  furnished 
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with  strange  old  oak  furniture  which  Jinnyann  had  always 
shown  taste  in  disposmg  and  carnig  for.  It  was  dusk ; 
the  door  of  the  workshop  was  wide  open,  and  from  where 
the  two  sat  alone  they  could  dimly  see  Lennar  Gins'  loom, 
and  the  black  shelves  in  iront  of  his  hidden  cabinet. 
Jinnyann  unintentionally  had  struck  a  note  on  her  violin, 
one  of  those  appealing  strains  which  had  taken  her  fancy. 
Then  she  stopped. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Brown  said  dreamily,  "go  on. 
I  have  a  fine  house  beside  Cleveland,  can  see  Lake  Erie 
from  it  through  the  red  maple  woods,  but  I  rather  be  here 
with  you  in  Foughilotra.     Go  on,  my  dear." 

The  dreamy  feeling  w^as  contagious,  and  Jinnyann  went 
on  calling  up  far  off  existences  of  mind  with  plaintive  insis- 
tence. 

"  When  I  go  back  I  will  name  it  Foughilotra,  but  I  can 
never  be  happy  in  it.     Never  happy,  never  till — " 

Jinnyann  stopped  as  Mrs.  Brown  stopped,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  A  vague  misty  light  seemed  to  envelope 
Lennar  Oins'  loom,  and  then,  slowly  concentrating,  give 
birth,  as  if  to  the  figure  of  a  very  old  man  in  a  coat 
reaching  down  almost  to  his  ankles,  and  a  hat  of  old 
world  shape  under  which  apparently  there  was  nothing  but 
two  gleaming  eyes.  The  distance  and  light  made  the 
figure  indistinct,  but  still  its  presence  was  quite  plain. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,  go  on,"  Mrs.  Brown  said,  her  tone 
expressing,  not  bravado,  but  self-control. 

Jinnyann  went  on,  though  in  a  subdued  way,  not  w^itb 
her  customary  firm  hand.  The  spirit  seemed  to  feel  that, 
and  became  more  indistinct  and  glided  out  of  sight. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,  I  am  not  afraid,  and  you  need  not 
be.      Not  in  the  least." 

Jinnyann  went  on,  though  with  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  doing  so  not  unnoticeable  in  her  touch.  It  had  got 
darker  in  the  room,  and  she  w^as  about  to  drop  the  violin 
and  light  a  candle  when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  workshop 
was  obscured,  and  the  next  moment  the  figure  was  stand- 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  said  in  almost  a  whisper  : 

"  Grand-da  Lennar." 

Jinnyann  was  about  to  utter  another  name.  The  way 
the  figure  carried  its  hand  rather  before  its  face  reminded 
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her  of  the  ghost  of  Denmark's  buried  majesty.  But  she 
was  silent,  and  had  ceased  to  play.  She  thought  she  knew 
the  person  before  them,  and  a  previous  well-remembered 
experience  made  her  hesitate  to  take  him  as  a  spirit.  Her 
attention  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

As  it  w^ell  might;  the  lady  was,  indeed,  the  most 
interesting  figure  to  a  psychological  observer,  as  Jinnyann 
really  was.  Mrs.  Brown  clearly  saw  something,  but  the 
something  was  internal,  subjective,  her  look  outwards  was 
dreamily  composed,  very  much  as  if  she  never  supposed 
that  any  real  person  stood  before  her.  And  when  the 
apparition  spoke  in  the  way  Jinnyann  had  learned  ghosts 
should  speak,  she  answered  just  as  if  she  was  talking 
to   herself. 

"  Ye  tole  Master  Arnul,"  the  apparition  said,  and  the 
weaver's  dialect  only  served  to  exaggerate  the  sepulchral 
solemnity  of  the  words,  "ye  tole  him,  knowin'  the  mon  to 
be  weak  in  the  min',  ye  tole  him,  girl,  that  Denzil  was 
Stephen  Oins'  daughter  an'  Win's  sister.  Ye  tole  him  an' 
tole  him  still  the  same,  knowin'  the  weak  mon  once  fixed 
in  a  notion  could  never  be  turned." 

"  Yes,  gran-da,  I  tole  him,  an'  tole  him  an'  fixed  him  in 

the  notion."     It  was  Aily  Oins  who  spoke,  and  in  her 

native  dialect.     Mrs.  Brown  had  vanished ;  two  spirits 

seemed  to  be  quietly  conversing  together. 

"  Ye  knew  what  ye  fixed  in  the  weak  mon's  mind  was  false  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  gran-da.  I  did  it  because  I  was  forsaken  an' 
wile  and  los ' .     Ye  know  that . ' ' 

' '  Yes,  I  know.  Now  ye  know  how  it  comes  till  en' ,  an' 
are  ye  conten'  wi'  what  ye  done?  " 

"  Tes  for  ye,  gran-da,  till  undo  what's  done,  if  so  be 
ye've  the  power,  as  may  be." 

"  I've  that  power,  girl,  but  goin'  be  the  Oins'  law  lea' 
till  ye  till  undo  what  ye  des.  Ye  tole  Master  Arnul  false, 
an'  ye  tole  Win  false,  an'  be  the  Oins'  law  ye're  lef  till 
make  the  truth  known  till  Win.  Tes  open  till  ye  till  do 
as  the  Oins  still  des,  till  do  it,  an'  hope  for  conten'  when 
yer  las'  hour  comes." 

"  Ye  tole  me  the  Oins'  law  a-many-a-time  gran-da,  a- 
many-a-time.  Tes  not  yer  faul'  I  gone  again  it.  Now  I'll 
tell  Win  the  truth,  an'  be  conten'  if  so  be  it  he  kills  me." 
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The  apparition  vanished;  it  was  so  dark  that  the  manner 
of  its  disappearance  did  not  call  for  skill.  And  Mrs. 
Brown,  as  if  awaking  from  a  nap,  said  composedly  : 

"  I  reckon,  my  dear,  I  must  get  back  to  America 
straight  away.  I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  am  to  part  with 
yon,  but  my  business  must  be  attended  to." 

She  did  not  seem  to  think  Jinnyann  had  heard  what  had 
passed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    ERGENAGH    OINS. 

Mosey  Pogue,  a  man  about  fifty,  his  father  and  mother 
long  dead,  had  a  grandmother  alive.  She  was  not  a  cente- 
narian, though  they  said  she  was,  and  she  never 
contradicted  the  statement,  not  being  given  to  contradict 
immaterial  statements.  It  is,  however,  material  for  the 
purposes  of  our  story  to  say  that  the  lawyers  had  to,  and 
found  the  means  to,  verify  her  age.  At  the  period  we 
write  about  she  bad  been  exactly  99  years  in  this  world, 
in  the  part  of  it  known  as  Ergenagh  Otra. 

The  two  townlands,  Ergenagh  Otra  and  Ergenagh  Etra, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns,  as  they  are  called,  are  close 
beside  Lough  Neagh.  They  are  both  exactly  on  the  same 
level,  not  five  feet  on  the  average  above  that  of  the  lake  ; 
in  winter  great  part  of  both  are  under  water.  The  only 
difference  between  the  areas  is  that  Etra  is  on  the  actual 
shore,  when  there  is  a  defined  shore,  which  is  not  always, 
while  Otra,  separated  by  a  river,  is  behind  Etra  and  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  lake.  To  make  up  for  this,  Otra  has 
many  black  little  lakes  all  its  own,  though  liable,  too  often, 
to  be  merged  in  the  greater  expanse  of  water.  The 
houses  in  both  townlands  stand  on  bosses  or  knolls  above 
the  reach  of  the  water,  and  the  many  little  roads  are 
usually  causeways,  on  each  side  of  which  the  moss  or  turf 
has  been  cut  away.  The  trees — they  are  not  large  or 
many — are  not  firmly  rooted  in  the  soft  bog  soil 
of  Ergenagh,  but  the  ideas  of  the  natives  make  up. for 
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that.  Their  fixed  idea  is  that  the  land  they  inhabit 
strongly  resembles  Eden  with  the  balance  turned  against 
the  last,  since  Ergenagh  has  three  rivers  and  a  big  lake 
forbye. 

Nevertheless,  as  Eden  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
mark  for  Adam  and  Eve,  the  natives  of  Ergenagh  did  not 
find  perfect  content  in  their  paradise.  These  natives 
are  now  in  great  part  descendants  of  three  or  four  fami- 
lies of  Oins  who  had  come  from  Foughilotra  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  wiped  out  the  aboriginal  race 
as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  the  Bed  Indian  in  New  Eng- 
land. Most  of  the  permanent  families  in  Ergenagh  could 
trace  descent,  on  the  male  or  female  side,  back  to  the 
weavers  of  Foughilotra,  but  as  the  colonising  spirit  carried 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  all  over  the  mighty 
West,  it  carried  the  Oins,  dissatisfied  with  the  Eden  they 
had  found,  away  all  over  the  world. 

In  Ergenagh  Otra  were  two  public  buildings,  a  Presby- 
terian Meeting  House  and  a  National  School ;  in  Ergenagh 
Etra  only  one,  a  public  house  called  the  Twelve  Lane 
Ends,  from  a  number  of  little  roads  which  converged 
about  it.  In  his  youth  Pogue  had  been  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  but  he  had  given 
up  the  post  long  ago,  and  gone  to  live  in  ancestral 
Foughilotra. 

The  Oins  of  Foughilotra  called  Ergenagh  and  the  lake 
region  the  "low  country,"  and  their  kindred  in  it  the 
"  low  Oins."  The  low  Oins,  mostly  weavers,  maintained 
the  reputation  of  their  race ;  they  were  a  forbye  social 
group,  disliked  and  ill-spoken  of  by  those  the  dwelt 
among,  and  somehow  managed  to  supplant  by  degrees. 
They  w^ere  very  clannish,  loyal  to  each  other,  never,  as 
long  as  they  kept  from  illicit  distillation,  called  for  the 
interference  of  law,  governed  themselves,  indeed,  by  Jin 
unwritten  law  of  their  own.  But  though  they  were 
inoffensive  industrious  weavers  they  were  very  stubborn 
in  their  notions  and  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  manners. 
Murder  and  robbery  were  unknown  among  them,  but  if 
they  never  shot  their  landlords  their  bearing  towards  them 
was  the  reverse  of  servile.  Many  of  them  had  minds, 
and  would  not  leave  theology  to  the  clergy,  or  physical 
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science  to  doctors  sceptical  of  charms  and  witchcraft . 
Illegitimacy  was  common  among  them  ;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  the  father  acknowledged  and  supported  his 
child.  The  illegitimate  child  always  bore  the  father's 
name,  and  the  paternity  was  as  seldom  in  doubt  as  it  was 
in  married  life.  They  died  like  flies,  indeed,  of  fever  and 
semi-starvation  in  bad  times,  but  there  were  no  lunatics 
or  idiots  among  them,  and  consumptives  were  rare.  Their 
chief  sin  against  society  was  their  ridiculous  impertinence 
in  exercising  their  minds  on  things  above  them,  things 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  leave  to  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers  and  politicians,  that  and  their  Jewlike  way  of 
doing  better  than  their  neighbours  when  clearly  they 
ought  to  do  worse. 

Alison  Oins,  Pogue's  grandmother,  lived  with  her  son 
Vargus  Oins  in  Ergenagh  Otra,  in  the  house  she  had 
been  born  in.  The  weaving  of  the  finer  linens  as  a 
handloom  business  still  survived  the  competition  of 
the  power-loom,  and  the  low  Oins  were  weavers  of  the 
finest  cloth.  Vargus  Oins,  Pogue's  uncle,  was  the  best- 
off  farmer  in  the  Ergenaghs,  but  that  would  not  be 
saying  much  for  him  if  he  had  not  several  looms  in  his 
house  worked  by  himself  and  members  of  his  family. 
Vargus  had  been  able  to  buy  bits  of  land  as  he  got  the 
chance ;  it  was  the  only  investment  he  knew  for  his 
money.  He  had  thus  become,  for  the  district,  a  large 
landholder. 

Pogue  knew  the  Oins  too  well  to  be  rashly  sure  that  he 
knew  his  grandmother.  Still  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  old  lady  when  Wee  Mon 
Oins  and  Pokeshins  laid  before  him  letters,  a  bundle  of 
them,  signed  Ahson  Owens,  and  dated  from  Ergenagh 
Otra  as  far  back  as  1823.  The  writer,  he  saw  at  once,  not 
only  knew  English  Grammar,  but  had  perfect  command 
of  scholastic  Enghsh  ;  there  was  even  a  nice  Chester- 
fieldian  style  in  the  letters  which  he  liked,  the  more  as  he 
did  not  make  the  gross  mistake  that  young  ladies  in  1813 
attended  to  style  any  more  than  they  did  in  1890. 

But  his  knowledge  of  Ergenagh  Otra  was  m.ore  perfect 
even  than  his  knowledge  of  English  Grammar,  and  he 
knew    that    there   was    but  one    Alison    Owens   in   the 
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Ergenaghs,  but  one  for  a  hundred  years  back,  and  she  was 

his' grandmother.  Even  if  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
district  allowed  mistake  there  was  his  own  and  his  father's 
connection  with  the  school  and  a  particularly  well  kept 
record  of  baptisms  in  the  Meeting  House,  a  record  with 
which  he  was  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  fact  that  all  the 
low  Oins  belonged  to  that  Meeting. 

He  was  quite  unaware,  however,  that  his  grandmother, 
Alison  Oins,  could  read  much  less  write — write  letters 
w^hich  showed  that  her  education  went  beyond  reading 
and  writing  in  the  technical  sense.  He  knew  that  she 
had  great  respect  for  learning  in  the  person  of  her  son-in- 
law,  his  father,  and  of  her  grandson,  himself,  but  she  had 
made  no  display  of  it  in  herself.  Nevertheless  when  his 
attention  w^as  forced  to  the  matter,  he  had  to  recall  to 
mind  expressions,  turns  of  thought,  use  of  words,  not 
consistent  with  want  of  education,  and  again  that  she 
w^as  a  typical  Oins,  therefore  meeting  the  tyranny  of  law 
and  convention  with  concealment  of  her  true  self. 

The  substance  of  the  letters  confirmed  the  identity  of 
the  wTiter  with  his  grandmother  beyond  doubt,  and  also 
made  the  mental  form  under  which  he  knew  her  clear  to 
him.  In  them  Alison  confided  to  her  dear  .cousins,  Jarrat 
and  Mary  Oins  of  Foughilotra,  that  she  lately  had  a  child 
which  she  had  named  Denzil,  and  begged  them  to  take 
charge  of  it  for  her.  The  father  of  the  child,  she  said, 
was  a  young  man,  Edward  Kippet,  who  was  willing  to 
marry  her.  She  would,  however,  not  have  him,  as  he 
had,  she  found,  a  child  by  another  Oins'  girl,  a  friend  and 
cousin  of  her  own,  to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage  too, 
but  w^ho  w^as  so  sure  that  he  would  make  a  bad  husband 
that  she  would  not  have  him.  With  ingenuous  truthful- 
ness Alison  went  on  to  tell  her  cousins  that  she  and  the 
other  girl  had  agreed  to  let  the  young  man  stand,  as  tie 
had  deceived  both,  and  besides,  she  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  him,  she  would  not  marry  him  even  if  the  other  girl 
had  not  to  be  considered.  The  dislike  to  Eippet  was 
evident :  she  told  her  cousins  that  the  child  was  to  be 
called  Oins,  not  Eippet,  but  loyalty  to  the  other  girl,  her 
companion  and  friend,  w- as  equally  evident.  Tha  Foughi- 
lotra Oins,  it  appeared,  took  charge  of  the  child,  and  a 
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number  of  letters  bad  passed  between  them  and  Alison 
relating  to  its  welfare. 

When  Pogue  read  the  letters  over  carefully  be  simply 
looked  at  Wee  Mon  Oins  for  an  explanation  of  why  tbey 
bad  been  laid  before  him.  He  knew  tbe  history  of  the 
Oins  tribe,  and  the  form  of  opinion  in  it  too  well  to  suppose 
that  his  grandmother's  character  was  being  called  in 
question.  The  Wee  Mon,  he  was  sure,  would  excuse  her 
primary  slip  and  approve  highly  of  her  subsequent  con- 
duct. The  letters  had  importance  only  in  reference  to  the 
fate  of  the  child,  Denzil  Oins,  which  was  the  case. 

The  incident  occurred  in  Foughilotra,  in  the  Oins'  house. 
The  Wee  Mon,  Pogue  and  Pokeshins — he  is  always  Poke- 
shins  up  in  Foughilotra — had  gradually  become  intimate 
though  the  traditional  form  social  relations  had  assumed 
among  the  Oins  was  scrupulously  maintained  in  their 
intercourse.  The  attitude  of  the  w^orld  towards  them  and 
the  pressure  of  circumstance  had  imposed  diplomatic 
formality  and  caution  on  the  Oins  when  business  had  to 
be  seriously  discussed  among  themselves  or  with  outsiders. 
Thus  Pogue  with  the  letters  before  him  assumed  a  guarded 
expectant  attitude. 

"Ye  know,  Mr.  Pogue,"  the  W^ee  Mon  said,  "  'tes  like 
them  Oins,  Jarrat  and  Mary?  " 

In  the  presence  of  Pokeshins,  who,  he  knew,  was  a 
good  English  scholar,  Pogue  eschewed  dialect,  as  he  could 
well. 

**  I  may  suppose  them  to  be  Stephen  and  Perky  Oins' 
father  and  mother." 

"Ye  jes'  may,  the  same  bein'  the  case.  They  were 
alive  in  yer  young  days,  an'  though  ye  belong  till  the  low 
Oins  ye  be  till  have  seen  them  more  nor  the  onct." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Oins,  I  allow  seein'  them  many  a  time,  and 
their  children,  Stephen,  Perky  and  Liza,  but  they  were 
older  than  I  was,  the  children." 

"  Tes  like,  Denzil  Oins  bein'  yer  aun'  and  younger  nor 
Jarrat 's  children." 

*'  So  it  would  seem  by  these  letters,  but  1  always  under- 
stood that  Denzil  was  Stephen  Oins'  daughter.  Stephen, 
I  thought,  had  four  children,  Denzil,  Archie,  Learn  and 
Win.      But  they  said  that  Denzil  was  not  by  the  wife. 
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"  If  ye  reckon  ages,  Mr.  Pogue,  which,  as  a  scholar,  ye 
can  do,  ye'd  say  Denzil  was  overly  old  to  be  Stephen's 
daughter." 

"  Few  in  the  country  know  their  age  or  trouble  about 
it.  All  I  know  is  that  everyone  took  Denzil  as  Stephen's 
daughter." 

"  I  des  allow  that  I  took  her  meself  as  his  daughter,  as 
everyone  else  did,  he  so  allowin'  it." 

Pogue  w^as  deeply  under  the  influence  of  the  ethical 
ideas  of  the  Oins ;  his  submission  to  the  ideas  of  outsiders 
was  only  a  matter  of  expedience,  and  so  observed, 

"It  is  sure  that  Stephen  treated  Denzil  as  his 
daughter,  allowed  everyone  to  take  her  as  such,  and  1 
can't  see  why  he  should  seek  to  go  back  on  what  he  hal 
done.  As  I  mind  Stephen  he  would  never  have  disowned 
the  girl." 

Here  Pokeshins  intervened  in  the  conversation. 

"A  case  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Pogue,  which  would 
compel  Stephen  to  disown  her.  You  know  Stephen  had 
three  sons,  Archie,  Leam  and  Win,  and  Denzil  was  much 
older  than  Win.  You  know,  too,  what  became  of 
Denzil?" 

"  I  heard  the  common  report,  that  she  took  up  with  Mr. 
Arnold  Winthorpe." 

"  She  w^as  married  on  Master  Arnul,"  the  Wee  Mon 
said,  "We  have  proof  of  that,  but  there's  no  call  to 
question  what  was  oipen,  and  acknowledged  be  the 
Winthurps   theirselves . ' ' 

But  Pokeshins  w^ent  on. 

"  We  will  take  it,  Mr.  Pogue,  that  Denzil  became  Mrs. 
Arnold  Winthorpe,  and  had  a  daughter.  Now  suppose 
Win,  Stephen  Oins'  youngest  son,  fell  in  with  this 
daughter  and  married  her,  it  would  be  a  case  of  an  uncle 
marrying  his  niece.  Of  course,  Stephen  w^ould  be  bound 
then  to  tell  the  truth  and  prove  it  if  he  could." 

"  I  barely  mind  Stephen  and  his  children,  and  being  in 
the  low  country  had  no  intercourse  with  them.  I  heard 
that  Stephen's  sons  and  brother  had  to  fly  the  country,  but 
I'd  say  that  Win  would  not  marry  a  girl  he  knew  to  be  his 
niece,  and  that  Stephen,  if  he  was  alive,  would  not  allow 
him." 
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"  The  Oins,"  the  Wee  Mon  said  "would  never  allow  the 
like,  an'  Stephen,  tes  like,  havin'  allowed  Denzil  to  be  his 
daughter,  would  hole  till  it,  an'  be  agen  the  son  marryin' 
her." 

Pogue  understood  that  Stephen  being  an  Oins  might 
have  acted  thus,  but  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
the  world's  law  that  he  objected. 

"  He  might,  but  if  they  once  were  married,  he  would  be 
wTong  to  hold  to  what,  if  good  by  the  law,  would  make  the 
marriage  illegal." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Pogue,"  Pokeshins  said,  "  the  case  being 
supposed,  you  allow  Stephen  should  disown  Denzil,  but 
then  the  world  might  not  take  his  word  that  she  was  not 
his  daughter." 

' '  The  world  would  go  on  thinking  there  was  something 
wrong  in  it  all,  Mr.  Pokeshins,  no  matter  how  he  proved 
the  case.  People  take  the  Oins  to  be  loose  in  their  ways, 
and  with  small  regard  for  the  law." 

The  Wee  Mon  was  quite  ready  to  defend  the  Oins 
against  the  whole  world,  but  knowing  that  the  speakers 
would  not  attack  them,  exercised  the  habitual  reticence  of 
his  tribe. 

"You  cannot,"  Pokeshins  said  very  gravely,  "but 
understand,  Mr.  Pogue,  from  our  showing  you  these 
letters,  that  there  actually  is  something  wrong,  something 
that  inflicts  injury  on  a  living  person  in  it  all.  We  would 
not  rake  up  old  stories  about  your  grandmotiier  for 
nothing.  You  would  not  suppose  Mr.  Oins  would  do 
that?" 

"No,  nor  you,  Mr.  Pokeshins,  but  Ahson  Oins  has  a 
right  to  her  secrets,  and  a  claim  on  me  to  keep  them. 
Then  Denzil  Oins,  or  Mrs.  Arnold  Winthorpe,  is  long 
dead,  and  most  likely  Stephen  Oins— at  least,  no  one 
knows  what  became  of  him." 

Pogue  was  very  unwilling  to  have  his  grandmother 
touched,  so  unwilling  that  he  did  not  seek  an  explanation 
of  why  the  letters  were  laid  before  him.  Pokeshins  under- 
stood his  feeling,  and  took,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  hurting  it. 

"What  we  want,  Mr.  Pogue,  is  to  get  your  grandmother 
to  sign  a  declaration  before  a  magistrate  that  the  Denzil 
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Oins  whose  baptism  is  recorded  in  Ergenagh  Meeting 
house  was  her  daughter  by  Edward  Eippet.  You  know 
the  magistrate  who  acts  in  Ergenagh,  and  it  will  be 
enough  for  you  to  tell  him  that  it  is  a  private  matter." 

You  would  not  ask  me  to  do  that  without  some  good 
reason,  but  I  am  sure  my  grandmother,  who  is  uncommon 
sharp,  would  ask  what  I  wanted  such  a  paper  for,  and 
what  would  you  have  me  to  answer?" 

"  You  may  tell  her  that  Denzil  Oins'  parentage  has  to 
be  proved,  and  that  there  are  other  ways  of  proving  it, 
really,  by  having  her  mother  summoned  to  a  court  of  law 
to  give  evidence.  That  you  know  we  wish  to  avoid  doing  ; 
we  want  to  get  the  thing  done  as  quietly  as  possible  for  her 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  others.  We  want  to  have  evidence 
which  will  put  a  lawsuit  out  of  the  question.  We  could, 
and  must  tell  you  more  if  you  insist,  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  disagreeable,  more  disagreeable  than  these  letters." 

"  The  letters  do  not  make  me  think  less  of  my  grand- 
mother," Pogue  said  gravely.  "What  I  want  is  a 
reason  to  give  her  for  interfering  with  her." 

"  You  may  trust  us  that  there  is  good  reason  for  what 
we  do,  and  if  you  put  it  to  her,  Ahson  Oins  will  trust  you 
that  you  have  some  good  reason  for  asking  her  to  do  what 
you  want." 

If  Wee  Mon  Oins  was  not  associated  with  Pokeshins  it 
is  certain  Pogue  would  have  insisted  on  fuller  knowledge. 
But  though  the  Wee  Mon  sat  silent  the  schoolmaster 
knew  very  well  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  Oins'  law  He  knew  very  well  that  if  he 
insisted  on  reasons  he  would  be  trusting  no  one,  and  the 
Wee  Mon  expected  to  be  trusted  as  a  matter  of  course .  and 
was  aware  that  Alison  Oins  would  trust  her  grandson. 
The  difficulty  with  Pogue  was  a  natural  delicacy  in  bring- 
ing such  a  matter  before  his  grandmother.  The  Wee 
Mon ,  who  since  his  adoption  of  sober  habits  had  come  to 
be  as  friendly  as  his  nature  allowed  with  the  schoolmaster, 
saw  this  at  once. 

"  I  ever  had  a  great  regar'  for  Alison  Oins  an',  havin' 
her  letters  till  go  be,  am  proud  that  Denzil  was  her 
chile.  Now  I'll  go  wi'  ye  till  Ergenagh  an'  put  certain 
things  till  her  that  maybe  'ill  lea' it  freer  for  ye  till  get 
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from  her  the  paper  Mr.  Pokeshins  wants  for  a  reason  I 
know  ye  would  fall  in  wi'." 

This  was  the  usual  way  the  Oins  managed  their  little 
affairs.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  almost  offensive  rude- 
ness in  their  bearing  to  outsiders  in  strange  contrast  wdth 
the  not  common  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Wee 
Mon  was  not  the  man  to  be  entrusted  with  a  delicate 
mission  to  an  old  lady,  but  Mr.  Pogue  did  not  think  so. 
The  pleasure  of  finding  that  he  would  have  able  assistance 
in  the  task  imposed  on  him  could  not  be  expressed  in 
formal  English;  he  broke  into  dialect  : 

"  Yer  jes  the  one  mon,  Mr.  Oins,  I'd  have  dependence 
on  till  bring  the  thing  roun'  wi'  ole  Alison,  an'  so  be  it 
that  she'll  not  take  it  ill.  Yer  wor'  will  be  enough  till 
make  her  understan'  that  it's  a  case  of  needcessity,  an'  not 
as  reflectin'  on  her,  a  thing  she'd  withstan'.  I'm  conten' 
when  ye  come  wd'  me  till  her." 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

THE   TWELVE  LANE  ENDS. 

The  scientific  study  of  human  experience  resolves  itself 
into  a  study,  a  very  perplexing  study,  of  lies,  in  general 
white  lies,  lies  no  one  ever  treats  but  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  But  the  Wee  Mon,  knowing  by  dint  of  thinking, 
as  he  would  say  himself,  the  nature  of  experience,  could  see 
the  rottenness  behind  even  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash.  He 
knew  that  the  world  told  lies  of  the  Oins  just  as  it  did  of 
the  Devil,  and  had  as  much  whitewash  for  its  lies  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  He  was  sure  that  Stephen  Oins 
never  deliberately  lied  about  the  girl,  Denzil,  never  said 
that  he  was  really  her  father,  that  not  being  the  case. 
What  Stephen  did,  finding  the  fatherless  child  in  the  house 
when  his  father  Jarrat  died,  was  to  treat  her  exactly  as  if 
she  was  his  daughter,  to  treat  her  that  she  could  not  feel 
the  want  even  of  the  name  of  a  father.  There  was  nothing 
in  this,  but  what  the  Oins  commonly  did,  and  did  so  well 
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that  the  world,  not  understanding  the  thing,  Ued  about  it. 
It  insisted  that  Stephen  was,  must  be,  the  girl's  father, 
and,  just  because  she  was  illegitimate,  would  not  be  cor- 
rected. But  the  Wee  Mon  did  not  go  to  Ergenagh  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  world  ;  he  would  not  have  turned 
on  his  heel  to  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  anything  so  foolish. 
His  business  w^as  one  affeciing  only  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Oins'  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Pogue  whenever  he  went  to  Ergenagh  always 
stopped  in  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends,  the  public  house  or  inn 
in  Ergenagh  Etra ;  there  was  no  room  for  visitors  in  his 
uncle  Vargus  Oins'  house  in  which  old  Alison  lived. 

Allan  Eippet  or  Eedpath  allowed  that  The  Twelve  Lane 
Ends  was  a  good  stand  for  business,  there  was  so  much 
cold  water  about  it.  He  was  the  sixth  Allan  Kippet  who 
had  carried  on  business  in  it,  but  the  first  of  them  to  dis- 
cover that  anything  could  be  said  for  or  agam«t  cold 
water.  There  was  indeed  a  vast  quantity  of  the  element 
about,  depressingly  chilly,  too,  for  at  least  300  days  in  the 
year.  The  house  stood  hardbye  a  bridge  of  black  stone 
over  a  river  of  black  bog  v/ater,  and  the  mighty  expanse 
of  the  lake  was  full  in  front  of  its  door  or  rather  two 
doors,  one  inside  the  other,  the  outer  open  all  day,  the 
inner  generally  closed.  The  upper  part  of  the  last, 
however,  was  plate  glass,  through  which  the  clean  and 
cheerful  interior  could  be  seen.  What  could  the  passer- 
by do  but  enter,  if  only  to  escape  the  surfeit  of  chill 
cheerless  water  outside. 

But  Allan  Rippet  behind  his  counter  did  not  strike 
one  at  first  sight  as  a  cheery  host ;  he  really  seemed  under 
the  influence  of  what  w^as  outside,  not  inside  his  house. 
Pale,  wdth  just  a  shade  of  pink  in  his  skin,  and  slightly 
flabby,  he  might  remind  one  of  the  "  dollaghan,"  the  great 
trout  of  the  lake.  It  is  true  that  when  the  native  wits  of 
Ergenagh  asked  him  what  he  took  for  breakfast,  he  nodded 
gravely  at  a  tumbler  full  of  an  amber-coloured  fluid  stand- 
ing always  in  the  one  place  beside  the  ink  bottle  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and  when  the  inquiry  was  extended  to 
his  dinner  and  supper  gave  the  tumbler  exactly  the  same 
nod.  But  the  fluid  in  the  tumbler  seemed  to  vary  in  level 
about  as  much  as  that  in  a  barometer  which  Allan  used  to 
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refer  questions  about  the  weather  to  with  a  tap.  Some  of 
the  neighbours,  however,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Allan  was  a  play- 
actor, that  he  knew  the  flavour  of  chicken  and  ham,  and 
trout  from  the  lake ,  and  would  not  thank  you  for  whiskey , 
or  even  tea  and  baker's  bread  when  he  could  get  oatmeai 
porridge  and  sweetmilk.  However  he  managed  it,  he 
always  asserted  in  a  cold  deliberate  way  that  he  had  found 
living,  at  least,  living  without  being  for  ever  running  to 
the  doctor,  an  extremely  difficult  matter  in  these  parts, 
there  was  so  much  cold  water  about.  And  he  nodded  at 
the  tumbler  as  if  the  secret  of  living  lay  between  him  and 
it. 

But  he  had  lived,  married,  had  children  who  had  done 
well  for  themselves.  He  had  rebuilt,  too,  in  red  brick 
four  times  its  original  size,  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends,  and 
also  quadrupled  the  size  of  the  farm  attached  to  it.  He 
indeed,  always  insisted  that  the  cold  water  was  too  much 
for  him,  was  what  he  never  really  had  got  over,  but 
Ergenagh  stuck  to  it ,  that  in  some  extraordinary  way  he 
had  done  well,  uncommonly  well.  He  was  the  sixth 
Allan  Eippet  to  keep  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends,  but  not 
one  of  his  five  predecessors  had  lived  to  be  forty-five ;  if 
the  cold  water  had  not  done  for  them  the  means  they 
had  taken  to  obviate  its  effects  had.  But  Allan  was 
fifty,  at  least,  and  might  well  have  thirty  more  years  to 
run,  which  in  the  Eippets  would  be  something  new.  His 
father  had  been  only  twenty-six  when  he  succumbed  to 
either  the  cold  water  or  the  means  he  had  taken  to  correct 
its  ill  effects,  leaving  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends,  then  a 
wretched  shebeen,  to  his  widow.  But  the  widow  Eippet 
did  not  mind  the  cold  water,  took  no  provision  against  it, 
and  finding  herself  far  happier  as  a  widow  than  as  a  wife 
wisely  stuck  to  the  happier  state.  She  never,  however, 
made  any  pretence  to  wisdom,  and  the  neighbours  being 
wise  only  as  the  world  is,  did  not  understand  her  or, 
indeed,  her  son,  the  way  she  had  brought  him  up,  a  way 
uncommon  among  them. 

The  way  was  to  leave  the  boy  as  a  mere  child,  a  lad,  a 
man,  far  more  liberty  than  they  thought  judicious,  in 
fact  left  him  to  think  for  himself  when  she  found  that  he 
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would  think  for  himself.  Their  way  was  to  enforce  on 
their  children  the  duty  of  thinking  exactly  as  they  did 
themselves,  without,  however,  determining  as  a  pre- 
liminary whether  they  thought  themselves  otherwise  than 
as  parrots  do.  The  minister  of  Ergenagh  meeting  was 
very  severe  on  her  when  he  found  that  young  Allan  knew 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  prescribed  Biblical 
lessons  fairly  well ,  but  had  the  incredible  audacity  to  ask 
him,  the  minister,  certain  puzzling  questions  about  them. 
His  hearers  sympathised  with  the  minister,  and  agreed 
that  Allan's  fate  in  this  world  and  that  to  come  would  lie 
at  his  mother's  door.  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 
should  go,  they  said,  but  as  they  never  thought,  they  did 
not  say  that  this  Eippet  was  certainly  not  being  brought 
up  as  had  been  the  five  Kippets  before  him  who  had  gone 
so  speedily  to— well,  the  dogs,  although  brought  up  their 
way.  The  widow  Eippet  did  not  mind  the  minister  oi 
the  congregation  any  more  than  she  did  the  cold  water, 
but  she  did  not  flout  public  opinion,  she  quietly  and 
respectfully  paid  no  real  attention  to  it.  She  knew  the 
Eippets  had  never  puzzled  their  heads  thinking,  and  if 
her  son  did,  it  might  under  the  circumstances  be  allowed, 
at  least,  as  an  experiment. 

When  she  had  fully  proved  her  fitness  in  the  difficult 
position  of  mistress  of  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends  by  making  it 
what  never  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
the  Ergenaghs  it  had  been,  a  decent  and  reputable  house 
of  entertainment,  she  even  went  farther  and  left  Allan, 
though  quite  a  young  man,  to  become  its  master,  appa- 
rently without  any  interference  on  her  part.  The  neigh- 
hours  shook  their  heads,  and  took  her  as  stupid,  but  she 
did  not  notice  the  gesture  in  the  least.  It  is  foolish  to 
prove  that  people  are  wrong  when  people  neither  know 
nor  care  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  when  all  they 
are  sure  of  is  that  they  ought  to  be  right,  and  therefore, 
deferred  to.  Everything,  however,  seemed  to  go  all  right ; 
they  allowed  that,  though  Allan  himself  dissented 
strongly ;  he  never  allowed  that  anything  went  right  in 
this  world;  it  had  never  recovered  from  the  flood,  and 
particularly  Ergenagh  Etra.  He  was  in  chronic  revolt 
against  the  world  like  Wee  Mon  Oins,  but  his  expression 
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of  revolt  was  not  the  same.  He  had  chosen  a  wife  for 
himself,  but  she  had  died,  the  cold  water  too  much  for 
her.  She  had  left  him  a  son  and  daughter  w^ho,  however, 
the  cold  Waaler  had  early  driven  from  Ergenagh.  The 
son  had  a  twist  in  him,  so  Allan  said,  was  born  with  a 
twist  in  him,  and  showed  it  by  the  singular  action  of 
going  to  America,  and  becoming  a  notable  journalist  and 
politician  in  the  States.  The  daughter  had  not  been 
more  successful  in  pleasing  her  father;  she  had  married 
a  man  in  the  linen  business  in  Belfast,  and  was  bound  in 
time  to  be  Lady  JMayoress  of  that  important  city.  At 
fifty,  Allan  was  living  alone  with  his  mother  as  in  boy- 
hood, and,  though  not  exactly  soured,  did  express  grave 
disappointment  with  life  by  a  solemn  nod  at  the  ever  full 
tumbler  before  him.  But  Ergenagh  did  not  sympathise 
with  him ;  it  had  never  become  reconciled  to  his  mother, 
and  firmly  adhered  to  its  opinions  as  to  the  loose  and 
careless  way  she  had  brought  him  up.  It  did  not  like 
him  ;  it  never  liked  her. 

But  strangers  came  from  afar  to  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends, 
came  to  fish,  to  boat,  to  make  holiday  anyway.  Allan 
hoped  with  a  nod  at  the  tumbler  that  the  cold  water  would 
not  permanently  injure  their  constitution,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  when  they  said  they  would  take  chance  and  come 
again,  which  they  did,  many  of  them,  till  they  ceased  to 
be  strangers.  Mrs.  Eippet  and  her  son  had  quite  trans- 
formed the  ancient  shebeen  of  the  Eippets,  rebuilt  it,  and 
made  it  a  clean  and  comfortable  inn,  just  the  thing  for 
homely  citizens.  Then  those  w^ho  were  not  prejudiced 
against  Allan  by  knowledge  of  the  loose  way  he  had  been 
brought  up,  rather  liked  him,  thought  him  an  amusing 
character.  Ergenagh  only  allowed  its  minister  to  re- 
flect on  the  world,  and  then  only  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
set  scriptural  terms.  Allan  Eippet  did  not  reflect  on 
the  world  with  the  unmannerliness  of  the  Wee  Mon  ;  his 
temperament  and  interest  did  not  allow  that.  He  ag^reed 
with  it,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  agreed  with  it  when  it  said 
things  were  clearly  going  to  the  dogs,  when  it  said  that 
there  was  a  right  way  and  a  wTong  way  of  doing  things, 
when  it  said  it  had  the  right  way  of  doing  them,  a  way  it 
was  a  sin  to  doubt  being  the  right  way.       It  is  true, 
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however,  that  people  found  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
Allan,  even  when  he  agreed  with  them,  so  great  that  to 
excuse  him,  which  they  often  felt  inchned  to  do  when 
they  really  knew  him,  they  fell  back  on  the  old  story  of  the 
loose  and  careless  way  his  mother  had  brought  him  up. 

Mosey  Pogue  had  the  run  of  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends ; 
he  had  educated  Allan's  children,  and  Allan  never  blamed 
him  for  the  way  they  had  turned  out,  never  indeed 
blamed  anything,  but  the  excess  of  cold  water  in  the 
Ergenaghs  for  that.  Pogue,  indeed,  might  have  lived 
with  Allan  and  his  mother,  if  he  had  not  an  objection  on 
the  score  of  his  health  to  the  watery  environment ;  he 
had  found  that  Foughilotra  agreed  with  him  far  better, 
and  once  there  he  had  got  attached  to  Jinnyann  in  addi- 
tion. But  then  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  affection  he 
habitually  visited  his  uncle,  Vargus,  and  grandmother, 
Alison,  and,  indeed,  the  half  dozen  families  known  as 
the  low  Oins  who  all  claimed  kinship  with  him.  But 
he  had  for  himself  and  his  books  one  particular  Jittlo  room 
in  the  Twelve  liane  Ends  in  which  he  was  quite  at  home. 

The  Wee  Mon  personally  was  known  to  Allan  Kippet 
and  Mrs.  Bippet,  but  the  low  Oins  in  general  only  knew 
him  by  hearsay,  as  the  grandson  of  old  Lennar  Oins  of 
Poughilotra,  who  in  past  times  had  been  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  whole  tribe.  But  the  Wee  Mon  had 
never  cultivated  social  intercourse  with  even  the  Oins, 
had  kept  to  himself  in  Foughilotra,  and  it  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  small  way  among  the  low  Oins  when  it  got  to 
be  known  that  the  grandson  of  old  Lennar  was  stopping 
at  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends  in  company  with  Mosey  Pogue. 
They  showed  no  little  curiosity  about  him,  and  came  to 
the  inn  on  one  pretence  or  another  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance. 

The  very  day  the  Wee  Mon  came  to  Ergenagh  Etra 
something  seemed  to  strike  his  ever  alert  mind. 

"  I  heerd  ye,"  he  said,  when  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing apart  to  Pogue  occurred,  "  call  Mrs.  Kippet  be  the 
name  of  Denzie  an'  I  minded  at  onct  that  she  was  be  her 
own  name  Denzil  Oins.  I  never  onct  minded  it  till  I 
heerd  ye  give  her  Denzie,  not  havin'  call  till  think  who 
she  migfht  be." 
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"  Ye  might  easy  know,"  Pogue  answered,  "  be  the  look 
of  her  that  she  was  an  Oins.  She  was  Denzil  Oins  be 
her  own  name,  but  who  she  belongs  till  I  desn't  right 
know.  She  never  tole  me  her  father  or  mother,  an'  it 
was  one  thing  I  still  lef  till  herself  till  make  known. 
Neither  did  I  ask  neighbours  an'  mightn't,  they  knowin' 
little." 

"  Tes  like  yer  granny  Alison  knows.  Mos'  neighbours 
agree  ill,  but  the  Oins  mos'ly  keep  in  wi'  other.  Alison 
an'  Mrs.  Eippet,  I'd  say,  are  great." 

"They're  jes'  great  wi'  other  an'  ever  were,  but  ye 
might  easy  know  that  same  means  all  as  one  as  that  the 
one  ses  no  more  nor  the  other.  Denzie  sayin'  nothing,  old 
Alison  goes  no  farther.  They're  good  at  keepin'  the 
other's  secrets,  the  best." 

"  They  may  be  that  an'  withal  ye  know  at  onct  who 
Denzil  Eippet's  father  an'  mother  was.  Ye  jes  turn  it 
over  in  min'." 

Pogue  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  did  turn  over  the 
problem  in  his  mind,  only  however  to  answer  it  by  an 
oscillation  of  his  head.  What  was  simple  to  the  Wee 
Hon  was  beyond  him. 

"  Y^e  may  see,"  said  the  Wee  Mon,  "  be  the  letters  ye 
read  that  two  girls  of  the  Oins  had  children  till  Edward 
Pdppet.  Tes  like  the  notion  took  them  till  give  their 
wee  ones  the  one  name,  Denzil.  Stephen's  Denzil,. 
that  was  married  on  Arnul  Winturp  if  she  was  till  the  fore 
yet,  would  be  the  one  age  wi'  Denzil  Eippet.  I'd  say 
that  be  appearance,  an'  tes  like,  Mrs.  Eippet  bein'  great 
wi'  Alison  can  help  us  till  what  we're  after,  the  proof 
that  Mrs.  Arnul  Winturp  was  no  daughter  of  Stephen 
Oins." 

Pogue  saw  at  once  that  this  was  very  probably  the  case. 
Although  he  had  never  tried  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
Mrs.  Eippet's  parentage,  never,  indeed,  realised  it  as  any 
secret,  still  when  the  thing  was  presented  to  his  mind  he 
could  recall  many  things  which  went  to  confirm  the  Wee 
Mon's  surmise. 

"  Y^e  see  intil  things,  Mr.  Oins,"  he  said,  "  as  few  des, 
an'  I  know  now,  as  ye  put  it,  that  ye're  right." 

"  The  thincf   is,"    the  Wee  Mon   said,    indifferent  to 
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appreciation  of  his  penetration,  "  how  Mrs.  Eippet  is  like 
to  take  bein'  called  on  till  tell  us  what  she  knows.  Me 
min'  ic  that  she  is  one  that  would  say  nothing  without 
goin'  intil  things  an'  consultin'  wi'  Alison,  allowin'  till 
herself  that  the  ole  woman  has  a  right  to  be  considered. 
Ye  see  we  came  till  Ergenagh  in  the  min'  that  we'd  have 
but  Alison  till  deal  wi',  but  now  if  Mrs.  Kippet's  the  one 
we  take  her,  she  has  proofs,  tes  like,  as  well  as  Alison, 
an'  it  'id  be  ill  if  we'd  neglec'  her." 

"  Ye  put  it  plain,"  Pogue  said  "  to  Denzie  Eippet  that 
ye  have  call  to  collect  evidence  as  to  who  Denzil  Oins' 
father  an'  mother  were,  evidence  that'll  leave  no  call  for 
law,  an'  ye  may  depend  ye'U  find  reason  wi'  her.  She's 
one  there's  sense  in." 

The  Wee  Mon  was  far  too  astute  to  be  in  any  huny 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  disclose  the  object  of  their 
mission  to  the  Ergenaghs  prematurely.  He  could  make 
friends  for  himself  in  some  personal  way  of  his  own,  and 
beq^inning  with  Mrs.  Eippet  and  her  son,  he  was  soon  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Oins,  and  even  the  Gentiles  of  the 
low  country.  He  was  not  a  professed  student  of  history, 
a  professed  student  of  anything  ;  as  a  psychical  element  in 
nature,  a  forbye  unusual  element  in  it,  as  he  truly  was,  he 
did  not  know,  never  even  tried  to  know,  himself.  He  was 
forbye;  truth  lay  exa.ctly  in  calling  him  forbye,  and  in 
the  extraordinary  apprehension  of  those  who  called  him  so 
without  falling  back  on  the  half-forgotten  notion  of  witch- 
craft. By  some  form  of  mental  concentration  developed 
in  the  witches  and  wizards  of  his  race,  he  could  extend 
his  perceptive  powers  and  memory  beyond  the  personal 
limits  of  his  life ;  he  had  the  greater  memory  that  inheres 
in  nature  at  large,  or  could  infer  from  indications  quite 
intangible  as  a  rule.  Thus  in  a  short  time,  from  inter- 
course with  Alison  Oins,  Mrs.  Eippet  and  others  in  the 
Erger.dghs,  without  questioning  them,  without  going  be- 
yond allowing  them  to  reveal  themselves  to  him ,  he  got  to 
know  all  he  wanted  to  know.  Without  saying  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Eippet  on  the  subject,  he  easily  confirmed  his  surmise 
as  to  her  parentage  ;  he,  indeed,  built  up  in  his  own  mind 
as  conviction  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  Eippet  family, 
and  the  local  history  of  Ergenagh  for  a  hundred  years 
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back,  identifying  even  old  Alison's  parents.  This 
however,  w^as  not  equivalent  to  the  legal  evidence  to  obtain 
which  he  and  Pogue  had  come  to  Ergenagh.  The  school- 
master had  supposed  that  a  direct  appeal  was  to  be  made 
to  Ah  son  Oins  and  Mrs.  Eippet  to  furnish  the  evidence, 
and  wondered  when  after  a  w^eek  spent  at  the  Twelve 
Lane  Ends,  the  Wee  Mon  did  nothing  but  exchange 
ideas  with  Allan  Eippet,  Allan  having  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  Foughilotra  Oins,  and  their  present 
representative.  But  Pogue  had  come  to  understand  the 
Wee  Mon  too  well  to  think  that  he  had  given  up  the  inten- 
tion, which  he  had  certainly  entertained,  of  questioning 
Alison  Oins  and  Mrs.  Eippet,  and  sought  an  explanation 
of  the  delay  in  doing  so. 

"  Ye're  slow  of  puttin'  things  as  intended  to  Alison  an' 
Denzie  Eippet,  I'm  ready  anytime  ye  think  fit  to  do  my 
part." 

"  I  fin'  now,  Mr.  Pogue,  an'  was  on  for  tellin'  ye,  that 
there  is  no  call,  jes'  yet  anyhow,  till  trouble  Ahson  and 
Mrs.  Eippet.  W"e  may  go  back  till  Foughilotra  an'  tell 
Mr.  Pokeshins  how  things  are." 

"An'  how  are  things  now?  "  Pogue  asked  in  a  sur- 
prised tone. 

"The  evidence,  Mr.  Pogue,  we  came  lookin  as  till 
Stephen's  Denzil,  is  jes'  collected  already  be  parties — 
more  nor  one — till  whom  it  seems  a  concern,  an'  is  in 
lawyers'  ban's  whatever  use  they  may  put  it  till.  All 
Alison  an'  Mrs.  Eippet  had  to  tell  is  tole  an'  the  same 
bein'  the  case  I'm  glad  ye've  no  call  till  go  over  things 
wi'  Alison  that  it  was  her  pleasure  never  till  enter  on  wi' 

ye." 

Pogue  was  glad,  too ,  that  old  time  relations  should  have 
no  novel  element  introduced  into  them.  Being  a  man 
W'ho  could  w^ait  on  problems  developing  themselves,  he 
asked  the  Wee  Mon  no  questions  as  to  how  he  came  by 
his  knowledge.  It  was  as  well — the  Wee  Mon  could 
not  have  answ^ered  them. 
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Although  the  Wee  Mon  had  found  in  his  own  particular 
way  that  evidence  as  to  the  parentage  of  Steplien  Oins' 
reputed  daughter,  Denzil,  had  long  ago  been  collected 
from  Alison  Oins  and  Mrs.  Kippet,  and  told  Pogue  that 
they  might  go  back  to  Foughilotra,  he  showed  no  desire 
to  leave  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends.  Perhaps  Allan  Kippet 's 
view^s  needed  to  be  collated  with  his  own,  perhaps  the 
Ergenagh  Oins  and  their  history  interested  him,  perhaps^ 
as  is  most  likely,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  determine,  if 
possible,  who  the  parties  that  took  an  interest  in  Denzil 
Oins'  parentage  w^ere,  when  they  acted,  and  with  what 
object.  The  last,  the  object,  was  clearly  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  ascertaining  facts  necessarily  implied  an  inten* 
tion  of  acting  on  them ;  the  real  intention  might  be  to 
meet  them  if  they  became  or  were  likely  io  become  ground 
for  action. 

The  date  of  Alison  Oins'  birth  the  Wee  Mon  found  out 
without  asking  her,  and  also  the  date  of  birth  of  Mrs. 
Rippet  and  Stephen's  Denzil,  or  rather  the  year  in  w^hich 
two  Denzil  Oins  were  baptised  in  Ergenagh  meeting 
house.  But  Allan  Rippet  had  told  him,  by  way  of 
showing  that  some  constitutions  can  stand  out  against 
the  effect  of  cold  water  in  excess,  his  mother's  age,  re- 
marking that  she  looked  fully  ten  years  younger. 
\yhen  the  Wee  Mon  remarked  that  the  Oins  never  kept 
right  count  of  their  years,  Allan  took  down  from  a  shelf, 
not  an  old  Bible ,  but  a  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  John 
Milton,  and  show^ed  him  an  entry  of  Denzil  Oins'  birth, 
signed  by  Esther  Owens,  Ergenagh.  There  was  more 
in  the  entry  than  a  mere  statement  of  date  of  birth, 
but  Allan  either  never  thought  of  that  or  supposed  that 
the  Wee  Mon  would  never  think  of  it.      But  all  the  Wee 
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Mon  did  was  to  remark  that  Esther  OweDS,  Mrs.  Eippet's 
mother  could  write — write  "  beautiful,"  which  was  un- 
common in  those  times,  particularly  in  the  women.  This 
led  to  the  explanation  on  Allan's  side  that  his  grandmother 
Esther  was  the  niece  of  a  school  master,  one  of  the 
Pogues,  a  family  in  which  scholarship  was  hereditary. 
Esther  and  Mosey  Pogue's  grandmother,  Alison,  were 
brought  up  together,  and  were  great  comrades.  Alison, 
it  was  likely,  had  forgotten  what  she  had  learned  in  her 
young  days,  but  she  could  tell,  if  she  liked,  what  a 
scholar  Esther  was.  They  had  her  books  in  the  house, 
and  letters  to  her  from  one  and  another.  Then  the  Wee 
Mon  said  he  thought,  which  was  his  way  of  stating  that 
he  was  quite  sure,  old  Lennar  knew  both  Esther  and 
Alison,  as  he  knew  all  about  the  Oins  of  Ergenagh.  Yes, 
Allan  admitted,  Esther  and  Alison  did  know  Lennar, 
lie  was  their  first  cousin,  and  he  used  often  to  be  in  the  low 
country.  They  had  other  cousins,  too,  in  Eoughilotra 
they  were  thick  with,  thicker  than  with  Lennar;  his 
mother  knew  them,  he  heard  her  say,  knew  them  well, 
Jarrat  Oins  and  his  wife  and  children.  Did  Mr.  Oins 
know  Jarrat  or  his  children?  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Oins  had 
heard  of  Jarrat  and  knew  his  children. 

A  point  that  seemed  of  some  immediate  interest 
occurred  to  Allan  Eippet  here  on  which  he  required  infor- 
mation, without  being  aware  that  he  gave  more  than  he 
got. 

"Ye  knew  Jarrat's  sons,  Mr.  Oins,  ye  say.  Wasn't 
one  of  them  called  Stephen  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  there  was  one  called  Stephen  an'  one  Perky  an' 
a  girl,  Liza,  who  lived  wi'  Perky  in  Eoughilotra  till  she 
wen'  an'  married.       They  were  there  in  me  time." 

"  Well,  and  you  know  Stephen  had  a  son  who  got  up 
in  the  world  and  became  a  great  gentleman — a  son  named 
Win." 

''  I  des  know  that  Stephen  had  a  son  be  the  name  of 
Win,  but  what  became  of  him  I  never  right  knowed,  be 
reason,  may  be,  that  I  never  sought  till  know.  I'd  allow 
liim  till  seek  me  if  so  be  it  he  had  the  desire." 

*'  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Oins,  he  was  in  this 
country — let    me    see — about    twenty    years    ago.       An 
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uncommon  fine  young  man  he  was  at  the  time.  Stayed 
here  backward  and  forward  for  may  be  two  months.  Was 
he  never  in  Foughilotra  that  time?  " 

"Not  in  me  knowin'.  Me  father  an'  mother  were 
ahve  then,  an'  if  it  was  a  thing  I  missed  seein'  him  they'd 
be  sure  to  tell  me  of  him  comin'  till  Foughilotra." 

"  What  put  him  into  my  mind,  Mr.  Gins,  was  that  talk 
about  Esther  Oins  and  my  mother.  He  was  bent  on 
finding  out  all  about  everyone  of  the  Oins  and  Kippets,  all 
as  one  as  if  he  was  on  for  writing  a  book  about  them. 
There  is  many  a  one  writes  books  of  history  and  takes 
no  such  pains  as  he  did  about  what  they  write.  In  par- 
ticular he  got  old  Alison  to  tell  him  things,  and,  mind 
you,  she  is  close.  How  he  came  round  her  is  more  than 
I  know.  She  took  on  with  him,  that's  sure,  and  told 
him  more  then  she'd  tell  you  or  me." 

"  Mos'  ole  weemin  has  stories  till  tell,  but  look  for 
easy  b'lief  in  them  they  tell  the  same  till.  Alison  is 
none  too  free  wi'  stories  till  ye,  Mr.  Eippet,  I'd  think 
that." 

"And  right  you'd  be,  Mr.  Oins.  Alison  is  one  old 
tvoman  who'd  never  try  how  easy  of  belief  you  were. 
She  is  ever  silent  with  those  whose  ears  have  no  gates  to 
them,  or  ever  lyin'  open  if  they  have.  I'd  find  it  easy  to 
give  you  all  the  stories  she  ever  told  me  and  I  her  neigh- 
bour. But  for  all  that  she  can  talk,  and,  may  be  I'm 
beholden  to  her  for  my  ways  of  thinkin',  such  as  they 
are,  more  than  I  can  see  right.  My  mother  ever  said  she 
was  one  to  go  by,  and  Alison  made  that  clear  by  sayin' 
that  my  mother  was  ever  one  to  go  by." 

The  Wee  Mon  cast  one  of  his  peculiar  looks  behind 
him,  which  really  meant  that  he  was  mentally  peering 
into  the  eerie  past  only  to  hastily  return,  half  amazed, 
half  terrified,  to  the  present  life.  A  look  of  relief  always 
came  after  these  darts  into  past  times. 

"Ole  Alison,"  he  said,  "minds  me  of  me  gran-da 
Lennar,  she  has  his  turn.  He  was  patient,  an'  ever 
recompensed  evil  be  good,  not  tilil  rewar'  evil,  but  till 
save  good  some  wee  place  in  a  worl'  it  was  still  ill  for  it 
till  get  any  leave  tiM  live  in.  Lennar  an'  Alison,  I'd  say, 
were  great  in  their  day,  an'  given  to  converse  wi'  other." 
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Neither  the  Wee  Mon  nor  Allan  Eippet  were  at  home 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  sentiment.  The  first,  indeed, 
believed  in  what  he  had  said,  but  he  would  never  have  said 
it  merely  to  give  expression  to  fine,  but  trite,  sentiment. 
His  morality ,  and  that  of  his  tribe ,  w^as  at  bottom  a  form 
of  ascetic  self-restraint,  self  control,  which  covered  both 
action  and  expression.  He  had  given  up  drink  simply 
as  a  matter  of  self-control,  and  given  it  up  without  any 
professions  to  himself  or  anyone  equally  by  exertion  of 
self-control.  He  had  never  oppressed  Jinnyann's  bright 
mtelligence  by  deadening  moral  apothegms,  never  gave 
her  occasion  to  contrast  his  words  with  his  conduct.  Even 
when  given  to  drink  he  was  mentally  self-controlled  and 
consistent,  free  from  any  shade  of  hypocrisy. 

.But  he  w^as  exceedingly  crafty,  subtle,  penetrating, 
unconsciously  so.  Allan  Eippet  w^as  also  a  very  crafty 
man,  but  in  world-trained  sense;  no  one  would  dream  of 
taking  him  as  a  wizard.  When  the  Wee  Mon  spoke  of 
old  Lennar  Gins  and  Alison  in  the  one  breath,  Allan 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  sentimental  affinity  of  the 
pair,  and  turned  to  dwell  on  their  personal  history.  He 
knew  that  Lennar  Oins,  the  famous  wizard  of  Foughi- 
lotra,  had  been  intimate  with  Alison  Oins  of  Ergenagh 
Otra,  was,  indeed,  mixed  up  in  her  personal  history. 
That  meant  that  Lennar  knew  the  history  of  the  Eippet 
family,  and  might  have  given  his  version  of  it  to  his 
grandson,  the  Wee  Mon.  Allan  Eippet  had,  of  course, 
a  version  of  the  history,  but,  being  naturally  an  acute 
man,  was  sensible  that  there  might  be  another  version 
which  might  modify  his  own  in  material  points.  Then 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  with  him.  The  Wee 
Mon,  indeed,  after  his  fashion,  had  given  no  direct  indica- 
tions that  immediate  present  interests  were  involved ; 
his  way  was  to  ascertain  or  divine  what  information 
was  ascertainable  before  he  committed  himself,  and  some- 
how he  gave  no  one  any  reason  to  "  shut  up,"  with  him. 
The  Oins  being  "still  close,"  as  he  would  say  himself, 
suspiciously  close,  .close  about  nothing,  he  had  to  learn 
the  way  of  dealing  with  people  w^ho  withheld  from  one 
hand  the  knowledge  of  what  the  other  did,  and  for  no 
very  obvious  reason.      But  Allan  knew  from  others,  from 
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the  fine  gentleman,  Winthorpe  Owens',  proceedings  for 
one  thing,  that  some  point  in  AHson  Gins'  and  his 
mother's  history  had  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
lawyers,  and  that  point  made  him  attach  importance  to 
old  world  secrets.  But  he  did  not  know  the  point,  he  did 
not  think  his  mother  or  even  Alison  Oins  could  know  it, 
at  least  from  the  lawyers'  point  of  view^,  and  it  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  craft  of  the  Oins  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
suspect  that  the  Wee  I^.Ion  had  any  inkling  of  it  or  any 
interest  in  it. 

"  The  country,"  he  said,  replying  circumspectly  to  the 
Wee  Men's  estimate  of  Lennar  Oins^  character,  "held 
old  Lennar  in  mortal  fear,  whatever  w^as  the  way  of  it, 
but  I  never  heard  anyone  charge  him  with  ever  doin' 
more  than  standin'  between  illdoers  an'  illdoors,  there 
being  no  others  to  stan'  between,  his  day." 

"  He  might  that,  whiles,"  the  Wee  Mon  observed  "  it 
being  imposed  on  him,  but  he  mos'ly  did  as  the  Oins  still 
des,  stan'  till  one  side  an'  allow  illdoers  till  settle  things 
their  own  way  between  theirselves.  I  never,  but  the 
onct,  was  called  on  till  do  justice  on  ill-doers,  an'  am 
heart-glad  me  han'  was  stayed  that  onct  in  time." 

The  Wee  Mon  alluded,  of  course,  to  his  attempt  on 
Mclntee's  life. 

"One  has  little  call,"  Allan  said  following  his  own 
line  of  thought,  "  to  reflect  on  their  own,  but  the  turn  of 
the  Eippets  was  never  to  stan'  to  one  side  when  fighting 
an'  law  was  goin'  on.  The  life  of  them  was  fighting,  the 
cold  water  about  drove  them  to  still  take  means  to  keep 
the  blood  going  in  them." 

Mr.  Eippet  emphasised  this  statement  by  a  nod  at 
the  tumbler. 

' '  I  still  heard  all  me  day  yer  people  were  given  till 
fightin'  an'  drinkin'  and " 

But  the  Wee  Mon  stopped,  it  was  not  his  nature  to 
idly  give  pain  to  anyone. 

"  And,''  Allen  took  up  the  word  not  without  another  nod 
in  the  usual  direction,  "  treatin'  their  weeminkind  and 
their  children  ill,  false  to  other,  foul-tongued  to  other, 
father  and  son  and  mother  and  daughter  snapping  and 
snarling  at  other.       You  may  have  heard  that,  Mr.  Oins, 
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and  full  worse  of  the  Eippets.  It's  not  ill,  you'll  think, 
that  there's  but  one  of  the  breed  left  to  the  fore  in  the 
country." 

"  Tes  me  b'lief,"  the  Wee  Mon  said  with  a  certain 
quiet  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  tes  no  more  nor  the  name 
that's  lef  in  the  country.  The  Oins  know  other  an'  I'a 
know  ye  an  Oins,  the  first  look  at  ye.  Tes  ill  o'  ye  till 
coun'  yerself  in  wi'  thon  Eippets  an'  yer  mother  there 
till  the  fore,  an  Oins  if  ever  there  was  one." 

Perhaps  the  conviction  of  being  his  mother's  son  did 
account  for  Allen  commenting  with  such  severity  on  his 
father's  family.  Perhaps  the  Oins,  so  loyal  to  each  other, 
being  loyal  to  something,  had  a  quality  which  could  be 
extended  to  truth. 

"I  ever  heard,"  Allan  said  with  a  smile,  "the  Oins 
were  a  forbye  breed  that  no  one  could  be  proud  of  belong- 
ing to.  The  Eippets  were  never  called  up,  but  they 
never  had  the  name  of  being  forbye.  They'd  tell  ye  in 
Ergenagh  that  they  w^ere  of  an  old  stock  and  decent  people 
enough." 

"  We'll  jes'  lea'  Ergenagh  till  its  min'  as  till  the  Oins 
an'  the  Eippets,  the  same  bein'  much  the  min' 
of  the  world.  Tes  me  min'  that  the  Eijopets,  in 
givin'  occasion  for  the  worl's  law,  pleased  the  worl'  full 
befter  nor  the  Oins  des  their  day.  Them  that  fill  the 
worl'  wi'  law  an'  wi'  preachin'  law,  the  same  fin'  it  ill 
till  understan'  them  that  wan'  none  of  their  laws  an'  live 
wantin'  it.  It  would  be  ill  if  there  wasn't  Oins  still 
to  the  fore  till  live  unbeholden  till  law.'* 

*'I  have  call  to  know,  Mr.  Oins."  Allan  said  with  a 
practical  j)oint  in  view,  "  that  the  Eippets  were  ever  at 
law  with  one  and  another.  There  was  a  time  they 
owned  the  Ergenaghs  near  all,  and  now  the  Oins,  and 
they  newcomers,  hold  the  most.  I  own  a  brave 
bit,  but  I've  heard  that  if  there's  a  Eippet  in  The  Twelve 
Lane  Ends  old  Lennar  of  Foughilotra  has  to  be  thanked." 

"Me  gran-da,  I'd  say,  Mr.  Eippet  would  stan'  be  yer 
mother,  she  bein'  an'  Oins." 

The  sense  of  obligation,  perhaps,  led  Allan  to  confide 
his  version  of  the  Eippet  history  to  the  Wee  Mon. 

"My  mother  though   called  "Oins  was  daughter   to  a 
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Eippet,  Edward  Kippet  of  Derry  O'Neilan.  You  heard 
of  Edward  Kippet?  " 

"  I  heerd  tell  of  Eddie  Eippet,  a-many-a-day  ago." 

"  My  father  and  grandfather,  Allan  they  were  both 
called,  and  Edward,  were  still  at  law  about  a  rood  of  moss 
that  being  once  Edward's  was  lifted  up  in  a  flood  and 
carried  so  that  it  lay  on  a  rood  of  moss  belonging  to  my 
grandfather,  Allan.  The  word  in  the  country  was  that 
it  was  not  done  natural,  but  by  witchcraft,  the  Oins  being 
blamed  for  doing 'it,  they  having  a  spite  again  Edward,  he 
havin'  played  false  with  certain  of  their  weeminkind. 
By  all  accounts  there  was  something  curious  in  the  thing, 
the  moss  havin'  got  up  and  set  itself  down  on  a  place 
higher  than  where  it  came  from.  Anyhow  when  the 
Allans  w^ent  to  cut  the  moss  there  was  Edward  say  in' 
they  were  cuttin'  his  moss,  and  when  Edward  w^ent  to 
cut  it  there  w^ere  the  Allans  sayin'  he  was  trespassin'  on 
their  Ian'.  Eor  seven  years,  the  account  is,  they  lawed 
and  beat  other  and  tongued  other,  till  they  were  ready  to 
be  put  out  of  their  places." 

"I  heerd  something,"  the  Wee  Mon  said,  "in  me 
gran-da's  day  of  their  carryin's  on ;  it  was  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  Eippets  did  not  get  the  name  of  for- 
bye  on  the  head  of  it.  The  wor'  was  that  Edward  set  fire 
till  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends  in  yer  gran-da's  day." 

"It  was  set  on  fire  twice  in  his  day,  however  the 
thing  happened,  but  there  was  ever  enough  of  water  about 
to  put  dow^n  fire.  It  wouldn't  have  mattered,  for  when  my 
gran-da  came  to  die  my  father  could  not  have  held  on  to 
the  place  only  for  my  mother.  She  and  my  father  being 
at  school  together  were  great,  and  she  never  acknowledged 
Edward,  though  known  as  his  daughter.  Whether  she 
believed  the  Eippets  under  a  spell  or  not  she  took  pity  on 
young  Allan,  and  went  to  old  Lennar  all  the  way  to 
Eoughilotra  believin'  he  could  settle  things  "between  the 
Eippets  if  his  mind  would  allow  him  to  do  it.  Edw^ard 
had  a  mortal  dread  of  the  Oins,  may  be  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  and  was  under  cow  in  regard  of  them  as  he  was  not 
with  his  own  ;  he  was  brave  enougn  with  them.  Anyhow 
old  Lennar  came  to  Ergenagh  and  ordered  him  to  put 
seven   big  black   stones  in   the  form  of  a   cross  on  one 
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corner  of  the  moss,  and  dig  seven  holes  the  size  of  the 
stones  on  another  corner  pointed  out  to  him.  Edward 
just  did  as  bid,  Lennar  standin'  over  to  see  he  did  it  right. 
Then  Lennar  ordered  him  not  to  lay  eye  on  the  moss  for 
seventy-seven  days  sayin'  as  sm^e  as  he  did  the  moss  would 
be  the  end. of  him.  Well,  Mr.  Oins,  it's  no  hearsay,  that 
a  Lammas  flood  comin',  the  moss  slipped  back  one  night 
to  w^here  it  came  from,  and  that  Edward,  forgetting  that 
the  seventy-seven  days  were  not  up,  went  on  the  moss  to 
see  how  the  thing  happened,  when  the  ground  he  was 
standin'  on  gave  w^ay  under  him,  and  he  w^as  drowned  ere 
help  could  reach  him.  I'd  say,  if  he  had  lived,  though 
the  moss  came  right,  he'd  be  out  of  his  place,  and  put  my 
father  out  of  his,  the  ill-will  between  them  was  that  great." 

"  Ole  Lennar,"  the  Wee  Mon  observed,  "  is  not  to  be 
charged  wi'  Edward's  end.  Tes  like  he  saw  that  a  little 
thing,  an'  the  moss  would  slip  back  in  flood  till  where  it 
come  from,  an'  that,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  sof  an' 
unsafe  till  be  gone  on.  Lennar  w^as  beyon'  me  in 
things,  but  a  deal  of  his  witchcraf  w^as  lookin'  intil  things 
as  is  beyon'  mos'  till  do,  bein'  bred  till  expec'  wonders 
an'  conten'  only  to  be  ruled  be  them  that  fall  in  wi'  their 
notions." 

"It  may  have  been  that  simple,  Mr.  Oins,  but  it  was 
not  so  allowed  in  the  country  as  regards  old  Lennar ;  they 
kept  still  scaring  the  children  wdth  the  name  of  him.  But 
it  was  simple  enough  the  way  things  fell  out  for  the 
Piippets.  Edward  made  no  will,  and  being  unmarried 
his  place  fell  to  my  father,  he  being  the  next  for  it.  And 
it  just  took  the  two  places  coming  together  to  save  him, 
that  and  marryin'  my  mother.     Poor  man " 

Allan  finished  the  sentence  by  a  nod  at  the  tumbler. 

"  Edward,  Mr.  Oins,  left  a  sight  of  papers  and  letters 
behind  him  in  his  house  which  my  mother  allowed  that 
fine  young  man  of  your  name,  Win  Owens,  to  go  through, 
and  mighty  particular  he  was  about  them,  .copying  some 
of  them  as  if  his  life  depended  on  them.  My  mother 
and  old  Alison  would  not  denv  him  once  they  found  him 
to  be  an  Oins,  one  of  themselves.  I  think  it  strange  he 
never  looked  near  you  in  Foughilotra,  havin'  been  bred 
there/' 
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"  Tes  like,  Mr.  Eippet,  Win  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
not  lookin'  near  Foughilotra.  Maybe  if  he  comes  tiii  the 
country  again,  it'll  be  till  Foughilotra  he'll  go  if  on  for 
speerin'  intil  things.  Me  min'  is,  that  though  he  is  an 
Gins,  he  fin's,  as  did  the  Kippets,  the  Gins  ill  till  under- 
stand' 


CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 

ARE  JINNYANN's   JEV7ELS   STOLEN? 

While  the  Wee  Mon  and  Mo^.ey  Pogue  were  engaged 
in  the  Ergenaghs  and  Pokeshins  in  Glenloughan  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  helping  Miss  Meredith  to  timtiate 
Jinnyann  into  the  mysteries  of  piano-playing,  Nancy 
Lynd  remained  all  alone  the  chatelaine  of  Foughilotra. 
Strange  to  say,  she  did  not  mind  in  the  least  being  all 
alone,  even  at  night  in  her  little  house  under  the  w^alls  of 
the  haunted  castle.  She  believed  firmly  in  spirits,  but 
she  beheved  still  more  firmly  that  innocent  and  fairly  well 
behaved  souls  were  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  evil  spirits, 
vvcre  safe  indeed  from  Satan  himself.  How  human 
beings,  beings  in  the  flesh,  came  in  contact  with  spirits 
was  perfectly  well-known — they  either  left  themselves 
open  by  some  act  of  their  own  to  visitation ,  or  else  in  some 
cases  had  acquired  or  learned  the  art  of  invoking  them,  of 
calling  them  up.  As  a  rule,  spirits  kept  in  their  own 
place  and  did  not  like  being  called  up ;  they  were  under  a 
law  that  kept  them  and  beings  in  the  flesh  apart,  a  law 
which  they  never  willingly  violated.  Mrs.  Lynd  had  a 
very  complex  and  complete  theory  on  the  subject  which 
all  ended,  however,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned  herself,  in 
the  conviction  that  she  was  personally  as  safe  from  spirits 
of  every  description  as  she  was  from  thieves  and 
murderers.  She  was  sure  that  her  soul  was  as  safe  from 
ill-disposed  spirits  as  her  life  and  goods  were  from  ill-dis- 
posed beings  in  the  flesh,  safer,  indeed,  since  there  was 
much  to  deter  the  first  and  nothing  to  tempt  the  latter. 

Jinnyann  had  slept  soundly  many  a  night  in  Foughi- 
lotra, all  alone,  and  if  Nancy  Lynd  did  not  sleep  quite  as 
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soundly  it  was  not  superstitious  fear  that  hindered  her ; 
the  theory  of  spnits  which  she  entertained  was 
impersonal,  free  from  fear  and  so  far  scientific. 

Many  long  years  had  passed,  indeed,  since  she  slept  as 
Jinnyann  did,  the  healthful  slumber  of  youth,  but  she  did 
not  blame  that  on  the  ghostly  sounds  which  certainly 
haunted  Foughilotra  the  night  long.  She  heard  them 
indeed  too  plainly,  but  only  in  a  physical  sense  did  they 
waken  her  or  keep  her  awake ;  they  did  not  disturb  her 
otherwise. 

The  sound  of  a  dog  whimpering  and  scratching  at  a 
door,  not  indeed  her  door,  but  the  door  of  the  Wee  Mon's 
workshop,  did  not  however  belong  to  the  class  of  sounds 
she  was  accustomed  to.  It  did  not  suggest,  of  course, 
anything  supernatural,  at  least,  to  her.  But  it  was 
certainly  extraordinary,  a  dog  scraping  at  the  Wee  Mon's 
door  at  between  one  and  two  o'clock  at  night.  Neither 
the  Wee  Mon  nor  Mosey  Pogue  kept  a  dog ;  there  was  no 
dog  kept  in  Foughilotra,  and  she  had  seen  no  dog  in  the 
place  the  previous  day. 

Mrs.  Lynd's  bed  was  close  to  a  window^  from  which  she 
could  see  across  to  the  Oins'  house,  see  the  very  door  the 
dog  seemed  to  be  scraping  at.  By  rising  in  her  bed  the  old 
w^oman  saw  very  indistinctly  a  small  dog  at  the  door,  and 
very  distinctly  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  w^orkshop, 
but,  through  the  workshop  window,  no  one  appeared  to  be 
mside.  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and,  w^hen  the  dog 
was  let  in,  closed  again.  This  satisfied  Mrs.  Lynd ; 
her  natural  explanation  of  the  circumstance  was  that  the 
Wee  Mon,  who  had  been  absent  for  over  a  week,  had 
returned  in  the  night,  and  had  been  followed  by  a  dog 
belonging  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Glenloughan.  This 
closed  the  incident  for  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  night 
passed  without  anything  unusual  to  disturb  her. 

In  the  morning  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
Oins'  house  closed  up  and  empty,  just  as  it  was  on  the 
previous  day.  She  could  only  suppose  that  the  Wee  Mon, 
coming  during  the  night  from  Glenloughan,  started 
to  go  back  before  she  was  up.  It  was  a  thing  she  had 
never  known  him  do,  but  the  idea  of  thieves  coming  to 
Foughilotra  never  occurred  to  her.       There  was,  indeed, 
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nothing  to  hinder  them  coming  and  doing  as  they  liked, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  Since  Jinnyann  and  Pokeshins 
went  to  live  with  the  Owens  in  Glenloughan  the  place 
was  deserted  all  day  and  often  by  night,  Pogue  and  Mrs. 
Lynd  being  frequently  absent  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
But  Foughilotra,  though  it  had  a  bad  name  in  the  country, 
had  quite  lost  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  castle 
had  been  built ;  it  no  longer  harboured ,  and  no  longei 
attracted,  thieves.  Again,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Wee 
Mon's  house,  as  far  as  she  knew,  of  any  value,  nothing,  at 
least,  that  a  thief  could  carry  away. 

When  the  same  day  Pokeshins  and  Jinnyann  paid  one 
of  their  visits  to  Foughilotra,  it  was  by  a  mere  accident 
the  old  woman,  asking  whether  the  Wee  Mon  was  in 
Glenloughan,  mentioned  that  he  had  come  home  in  the 
night,  and  left  before  she  was  up.  Jinnyann  said  at  once 
that  the  Wee  Mon  was  in  Ergenagh,  and  could  not  have 
been  in  Glenloughan  without  coming  to  see  her.  Poke- 
shins, however,  if  not  an  Oins,  seemed  to  have  the  pene- 
tration and  cautious  instincts  of  the  race,  to  have  acquired 
if  not  inherited  them.  He  agreed  with  Mrs.  Lynd  that 
the  Wee  Mon,  wanting  something  or  other,  came  to 
Foughilotra  in  the  night,  and  went  back  to  Ergenagh  at 
once.  This  seemed  a  rational  explanation  to  himself ; 
he  supposed  that  Oins  might  have  required  a  paper  or 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  his  investigations  in  the  low 
country,  and  having  got  it  had  gone  straight  back  again 
without  delaying  to  come  to  Glenloughan,  but  that  did  not 
exclude  other  suppositions.  Mrs.  Brown  had  gone  back 
to  America — but  had  she  ?  He  knew  nothing  more  than 
that  she  had  suddenly  left  Glenloughan  to  go  back,  but 
at  the  date  she  had  time  to  have  gone  and  returned  ;  three 
months  had  elapsed  since  she  had  disappeared.  By  agreeing 
with  Nancy  and  not  alarming  her,  he,  however,  got  an 
exact  account  of  the  occurrence,  dog  and  all,  as  it 
happened,  and  in  particular  the  important  point  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  Wee  Mon,  and  could  not  say  that  she  had 
seen  anyone  in  the  house.  He  left  her  satisfied  with  her 
own  explanation,  but  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it 
himself. 

Neither  was  Jinnyann,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
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saw  that  Pokeshins  was  not  satisfied,  was  indeed  reflect- 
ing deeply  over  what  Mrs.  Lynd  had  told  them.  When, 
therefore,  she  entered  her  house,  as  she  called  it,  she 
inspected  things  very  carefully,  and  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  nothing  apparently  was  missing, 
some  articles  were  not  in  their  usual  places.  In  the 
Oins'  house  everything  had  a  fixed  place,  and  even  a  fixed 
position  never  varied  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  The 
Wee  Mon  had  a  place  for  everything ;  when  he  took  up  a 
tool  and  used  it  he  laid  it  back  exactly  in  the  place  he  had 
taken  it  from,  and  thus  was  never  at  a  loss  to  find  what 
he  wanted.  He  had  some  shelves  in  the  workshop  laden 
with  books,  and  Jinnyann  would  have  been  surprised  if 
she  had  seen  Bailey's  Dictionary  where  she  had  always 
seen  the  big  Bible.  Tables,  chairs,  the  very  platters  on 
the  dresser  had  their  places,  the  same  as  long  as  Jinny- 
ann could  recollect,  and  any  departure  from  the  customarj^ 
order  would  be  certain  to  strike  her  at  once. 

Now  it  struck  her  at  once  that  some  things  were  not  in 
their  usual  place  in  the  workshop,  and  it  contradicted  her 
experience  of  the  Wee  Mon,  that,  su|)posing  he  had  occa- 
sion to  do  anything,  he  would  not  leave  everything  just  as 
he  found  it.  Yes,  the  ladder  they  used  to  get  into  Lennar 
Oins'  cabinet,  instead  of  lying  out  of  the  way  on  its  side 
along  the  wall  behind  the  loom,  was  standing  upright  close 
to  the  shelves  which  concealed  the  cabinet.  Then  the 
articles  on  the  shelves,  instead  of  being  as  they  always 
were,  the  merest  glance  showed,  were  in  unprecedented 
disorder ;  what  should  be  on  one  shelf  was  now  on 
another.  This  was  enough  for  Jinnyann  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  some  one  had  entered  Lennar's  cabinet, 
some  one  who  certainly  was  not  the  Wee  Mon.  Then 
she  inspected  the  receptacle  in  the  beam  of  the  loom  in 
which  the  key  of  the  cabinet  was  kept,  and  her  sharp  eye 
at  once  detected  that  it  was  not  closed  down  tight,  closed 
as  the  Wee  Mon  would  certainly  have  closed  it. 

Jinnyann,  having  something  to  think  over,  did  think 
over  it ;  it  was  her  way  to  give  thought  some  time  to  ripen 
and  bear  fruit.  If  the  Wee  Mon  had  been  present  or 
\yithin  reach  she  would,  of  course,  have  called  his  atten- 
tion  to   her  observations.        But   only  Pokeshins  was  at 
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hand,  and  she  had  refrained  from  telhng  him  anything 
about  the  hiding  of  the  casket  in  Lennar's  cabinet,  tiiink- 
ing  it  not  her  secret  but  the  Wee  Mon's.  She  had  begun, 
however,  to  attach  importance  to  the  mysteries  which 
enveloped  her,  to  be  sensible  that  the  Wee  Mon  and 
Pokeshins  were  not  "play-acting,"  but  had  some  serious 
business  on  hands.  She  thought,  and  then  the  look  of 
deep  thought  on  Pokeshins'  face  decided  her. 

"  Nancy  is  wrong,"  she  said,  "  in  supposing  the  Wee 
Mon  was  here  last  night.  Some  one  was  here,  but  not 
the  Wee  Mon." 

She  was  alone  with  Pokeshins  in  the  workshop.  The 
old  man,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  absorbed  in 
thought,  stopped  and  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  I  know  it  was  not  the  Wee  Mon,  because  he  w^ould 
never  have  gone  and  left  things  throughother.  That's 
just  what  he  would  never  have  done,  what  he  never  did 
even  when  he  took  drink.  But  whoever  was  here  he 
knew  the  place  and  our  ways  much  as  the  Wee  Mon 
does." 

"  Oiny  might  have  wanted  a  letter  or  paper,  and  sent 
some  one,  giving  them  instructions  where  to  get  it." 

A  turn  of  Jinnyann's  head  was  the  only  answer  this 
got. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Pokeshins,  expert  in  deciphering 
gesture.  "  Oiny  naturally  would  have  sent  to  you  if  he 
w^anted  anything  in  the  house.  But  he  might  have  sent 
Pogue." 

' '  The  Wee  Mon  might  have  come  and  gone  without 
a  word  to  Nancy.  I  allow  that's  his  turn.  But  the 
first  thing  Mosey  w^ould  have  done  would  have  been  to  call 
to  her." 

"  But  my  dear,  any  one  might  come  here  in  the  day- 
time and  take  whatever  there  was  of  any  value.  Nancy 
is  often  away,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  place.  There  is 
nothing  of  any  value  in  your  house  or  in  my  room  in  the 
End  Tower." 

The  girl  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  Pokeshins  l-inew  about 
the  Oins  and  their  house.  She  thought  he  knew  niiich 
more  than  he  had  ever  told  her. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  asked,  "this  house?  The 
whole  of  it?" 
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"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  the  whole  of  it,  and  what  you 
mean.  There  is  a  place  over  your  head  behind  those 
shelves  where  the  old  Oins  carried  on  the  business  of 
wizards  in.  But  no  stranger  could  guess  that  any  such 
place  existed." 

"  Whoever  was  here  last  night  knew  the  place,  and  the 
way  of  getting  into  it,  and,  what's  more,  w^ent  into  it. 
Do  you  know  who  have  knowledge  of  it  ?  You  and  I  and 
the  Wee  Mon  are  all  I  know." 

"Your  friend  Mrs.  Brown  knows  it,  my  dear,  but — " 

A  turn  of  Jinnyann's  head  put  Mrs.  Brown  out  of  the 
question. 

"  Do  you  know  anyone  else?  " 

"No,  my  dear — at  least  not  without  going  very  far 
back." 

"It  was  a  man,"  Jinnyann  said  with  the  decision 
belonging  to  ripened  reflection,  "  a  gentleman,  who  came 
here  last  night  and  got  into  Lennar's  room,  and  he  acted 
not  as  going  by  hearsay,  but  as  having  knowledge  him- 
self of  our  house." 

Pokeshins  looked  inquiringly  at  the  girl  for  an  expla- 
nation of  a  statement  so  decided. 

"  I  got  these,"  Jinnyann  said,  holding  up  a  gentleman's 
glove  and  pocket  handkerchief  "under  the  loom.  There 
was  a  broken  shuttle  on  a  board  resting  on  the  loom,  and 
the  board  and  shuttle  must  have  fallen  and  covered  them, 
so  that  the  owner  did  not  see  them.  You  see  there  is 
0.  W.  on  the  corner  of  the  pocket-handkerchief.  Now,  do 
you  know  who  O.  W.  is,  and  what  brought  him  to  our 
house?" 

Pokeshins  took  the  glove  and  handkerchief  and  ex- 
amined them  very  carefully. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  keep  them,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  you  keep  them.  It  is  you  and  the  Wee  Mon 
who  have  to  find  out  who  they  belong  to.  Did  the  Wee 
Mon  tell  you  that  there  was  anything  of  any  value  in 
Lennar's  room?  " 

For  a  moment  Pokeshins  said  nothing.  He  was,  indeed, 
admiring  the  w^ay  the  untrained  country  girl  dealt  w^ith  a 
novel  and  startling  incident.  The  mental  ability  she  dis- 
played was,  he  had  good  reason  to  think,  rare  in  human 
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beings.  But,  without  a  word  of  appreciation,  he  returned 
to  the  matter  itself. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  told  me  that  you  and  he  had  hid  a 
little  box  in  Lennar's  room.  I  know  that  the  box  and 
what  it  contained  is  of  great  value,  and  is  otherwise  of 
importance.  Now,  as  you  know  where  it  was  put,  w^ould 
you  not  think  it  well  to  look  and  see  whether  it  has  been 
taken  away?  " 

Jinnyann  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  taking  up  a  knife 
at  hand,  opened  with  it  the  receptacle  in  the  beam  of  the 
loom  where  the  key  of  the  cabinet  was  kept.  The  key 
was  there,  but  not,  she  noted,  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
Wee  Mon.  She  did  not  touch  it,  but  said,  after  a 
moment's  reflection. 

' '  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  word  at  once  to  the 
Wee  Mon  to  come  over  and  look  himself.  He  sees 
things  in  a  way  beyond  me,  and  would  notice  what  I'd 
have  no  eyes  for.  Better  let  everything  stand  just  as  it 
is  until  he  comes." 

"You  are  right,  my  child.  Oiny  Gins  is  as  great  a 
wizard  in  ways  as  ever  old  Lennar  was,  and  I  feel  at  a  loss 
without  his  help  and  guidance.  We  must  send  for  him 
at  once." 

"  We  must  go  through  the  house  first,"  Jinnyann  said, 
"  and  look  whether  your  room  in  the  End  Tower  has  been 
entered.     We  may,  perhaps,  find  more  traces  of  the — " 

The  girl's  sense  of  natural  justice  made  her  stop  short 
of  the  term  "thief."  To  prove  a  thief  required  proof 
that  an  act  of  theft  had  been  committed,  and  she  did  not 
know  whether  entering  and  searching  an  empty  house  was 
an  offence  or  not. 

Her  carefu'l  examination  of  the  house  and  of  the  End 
Tower  gave  no  definite  results.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  Tower  having  been  entered,  but  ample  evidence  to 
her  sharp  eye  that  the  house  had  been  searched  through  in 
some  particular  directions,  and  with  some  definite  object. 
A  settle-bed  which  was  never  used  stood  in  the  kitcben, 
and  it  had  evidently  been  dragged  from  its  place  against 
the  wall  and  then  pushed  back  again  ;  the  marks  of  the 
operation  were  plain  on  the  floor.  But  Jinnyann  missed 
nothing,  and,  except  the  glove  and  handkerchief,  found 
nothing. 
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Pokeshins  became  impatient  when  he  found  Jinnyann 
was  studying  the  problem  in  her  own  mind,  and  with  a 
thoughtful  patience  which  took  considerable  time. 

"  We  know  quite  enough,  my  dear,  to  decide  us,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  early  in  the  day  yet,  and  if  we  go  back  at 
once  to  Glenloughan  we  have  time  to  send  a  messenger 
for  Oiny  Oins.  I  can  do  nothing  without  him.  Or  what 
would  you  say  if  we  send  young  Adair  for  him?  " 

This  proposition  recalled  the  girl  from  some  line  of 
thought  which  seemed  to  absorb  her. 

"  That's  just  w^hat  the  Wee  Mon  would  not  have  us  do. 
He  is  close,  and  would  not  set  the  Adairs  guessing  at  his 
business.  In  that  he  is  right ;  old  Mattha  wants  to 
know  everything  about  everybody,  and  I'd  allow^  him  to 
know  nothing  about  us." 

Pokeshins  smiled.  The  Wee  Mon's  young  pupil  was 
evidently  close,  too,  in  considering  it  an  error  of  judgment 
to  excite  old  Mattha  Adair's  curiosity. 

"You  go  back,"  Jinnyann  went  on,  "to  G-lenloughan 
and  get  a  boy  to  bring  a  letter  from  you  to  the  Wee  Mon , 
telling  him  to  come  home  at  once.  I'll  stop  here  with 
Nancy." 

To  this  Pokeshins  objected  at  once. 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  stop  here,  my  dear.  Though  I 
believe  there  is  no  danger,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  and  I 
would  feel  nervous  about  you  even  if  I  stopped  with  you. 
You  must  come  back  to  Glenloughan." 

Jinnyann  was  reasonable,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  felt  timid  at  stopping  at  night  alone,  or  even  with  Mrs. 
Lynd,  in  Poughilotra. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  Nancy.  If  we  cannot  stop  here 
ourselves  we  should  not  let  her  stop.  You  send  the  car 
back  in  the  evening,  and  I  will  get  her  to  come  back  with 
me  and  stay  the  night  in  Glenloughan.  We  could  not  get 
her  to  come  now  without  telling  her  more  than  the  Wee 
Mon  would  like." 

"My  dear,  the  Wee  Mon  cannot  he  here  until 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  put  a  garrison  in  Poughilotra  to- 
night. I  will  send  out  tw^o  stout  men  to  stop  all  night  in 
the  place,  and  guard  Mrs.  Lynd." 

Jinnyann 's  head  expressed  dissent. 
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* '  If  Nancy  is  frightened  and  thinks  robbers  are  coming 
about  Foughilotra  she  will  never  feel  content  again  in 
her  wee  house.  If  you  leave  her  to  me  I'll  bring  her  back 
with  me  in  the  evening.  You  may  depend  on  my  going 
back  anyhow ;  I  would  walk  into  Glenloughan  rather  than 
stay  here  at  night.  In  the  daytime  it  does  not  matter — 
there  is  young  Mattha  Adair  down  in  the  field  within  call." 

Pokeshins  understood  perfectly  well  Jinnyann's  con- 
cern for  Nancy  Lynd,  and  had  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  manage  the  old  woman.  Once  Mrs.  Lynd  could  be  got 
into  Glenloughan,  she  could  be  kept  there  until  the  Wee 
Mon  was  consulted.  He  was  satisfied,  and  left  Jinny- 
ann  to  return  to  a  problem  which  was  slowly  taking  shape 
in  her  m^ind. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

DINAH    OINS'    LOOKING-GLASS. 

If  the  reader  has  any  doubts  whether  Jinnyann  was 
really  an  Oins  it  may  help  him  to  an  affirmative  opinion 
to  say  that  she  was  not  only  of  a  deeply  thoughtful  nature, 
but  instinctively,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  given  to  conceal- 
ment of  thought.  She  could  no  more  think  without 
taking  some  means  of  protecting  her  thoughts  than  the 
wild  roses  of  Foughilotra  could  grow  blossoms  without 
thorns. 

If  Pokeshins  had  thoughts  which  he  concealed  from  the 
girl,  she  had  begun  to  have  thoughts  which  he  had  no  idea 
could  occur  to  her.  When  he  left  her  to  go  to  Glen- 
loughan, he  left  her  with  the  impression  on  his  mind  that 
he  knew  all  she  knew  about  the  nocturnal  visitor  to  the 
Oins'  house.  So  he  might,  as  far  as  Jinnyann  betrayed 
any  indication  to  the  contrary. 

Once  alone,  she  sat  down  on  the  well-worn  stone  seat  at 
the  door  of  the  Oins'  house,  the  seat  she  was  sitting  on 
when  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  interviewed  her.  A  person  look- 
ing at  her  would  think  that  she  was  interested  rather 
mechanically  in  young  Mattha  Adair  busy  ploughing  one 
of  his  father's  fields,  or  in  Mrs.  Lynd  slowly  going  down 
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to  the  well  for  a  canful  of  water.  Yes,  a  person— to  be 
safe,  a  person  of  average  intelligence— might  say  to  her 
"a  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Miss  Owens,"  thmkmg  they 
would  be  dear  at  a  ha'penny.  A  pound  or  a  hundred  pounds 
would  not  have  extracted  Miss  Owens'  thoughts  from  her  ; 
they  were  not  in  the  market,  but  young  Mattha  would 
have  promptly  earned  the  penny  by  the  truthful  reply  that 
he  was  thinking  of  nothing,  a  reply  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  to  the  average  intelligence  if  it  could  onl}/  conde- 
scend to  study  Mattha,  and  let  Kant  alone.  To  the 
practical  student  of  mind  and  mental  education,  young 
Mattha  would  be  worth  a  hundred  Kants ,  and  a  hundred 
Herbert  Spencers  thrown  in,  being,  poor  lad,  the  con- 
crete product  of  education. 

Whatever  occupied  Jinnyann's  mind,  she  certainly 
seemed  to  follow  Mattha  ploughing,  and  Nancy  at  the 
well  with  an  air  of  mechanical  attention.  She  could 
remember  afterwards,  at  'least,  having  occasion  to  recall 
the  fact,  that  a  person  who  might  have  come  from  the 
Adairs'  house— she  w^as  not  sure— came  forward  and  spoke 
to  Nancy,  then  after  a  few  words,  took  the  can  from  the 
old  woman  and  walked  wdth  her  up  the  lonin.  Jinny ann 
usually  ran  dow^n  the  lonin  and  carried  the  canful  of  water 
for  Nancy,  but  now,  when  she  saw  some  one  carrying  it 
for  her,  she  sat  still,  turning  her  eyes  on  Mattha  plough- 
ing. All  the  time,  however,  she  w^as  busy  conning  over  a 
problem  suggested  to  her  by  the  doings  of  the  visitor  who 
left  his  glove  and  handkerchiaf  behind.  The  articles 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  enabling  her  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  the  intruder. 

All  at  once  the  picture  seemed  to  assume  bodily  reality. 
the  intruder  was  standing  before  her.  She  did  not  think 
— it  did  not  need  thinking  ;  she  was  quite  sure  of  the  fact. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman,  Jinnyann,  that  come  on  me  at 
the  w^ell,  sayin'  he  w^as  for  havin'  a  look  roun'  the  ole 
cas'le,  an'  a  w^or'  wi'  ye.  An'  he's  been  that  kin'  that 
nothing  'id  do  him  but  he'd  carry  the  can  of  water  for 
me,  do  what  I  would." 

Yes,  it  was  a  gentleman  that  Nancy  Lynd  intro- 
duced with  these  words,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that, 
a  very  nice-l coking  middle-aged  gentleman  wdth  white 
hair  which  went  well  with  a  refined  thoughtful  face.       It 
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the  gentleman  had  a  perfectly  calm  self-assured  look,  his 
Httle  dog  certainly  had  nothing  of  the  kind ;  standing  dis- 
creetly behind  its  master,  its  glance  at  Jinnyann  was  at 
once  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  an  appeal  for  merciful  con- 
sideration. Clearly  it  entertained  conscientious  scruples 
with  regard  to  .certain  unusual  proceedings  it  was  privy  to. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time  with  Mrs.  Lynd. 

"  I  be  till  go  an'  get  the  dinner,  Jinnyann.  Ye  talk  wi' 
the  kin'  gentleman  an'  bring  him  roun'  the  cas'le.  Ye 
can  discoorse  wi'  him  better  nor  I  can." 

But  this  was  doubtful.  Before  Nancy  had  spoken  at 
all,  the  look,  intent,  but  carefully  restrained,  of  deep 
interest  with  which  the  stranger  regarded  her  had  its  effect 
on  Jinnyann.  There  was  nothing  to  resent  in  the  close 
observation  she  was  conscious  of,  but  the  instinct  of  the 
hunted  man  w^as  strong  in  her  ;  even  if  she  did  not  connect 
the  man  before  her  with  the  searching  of  the  Gins'  house 
she  would  not  confide  in  the  semblance  of  kindly  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  her. 

She  sat  perfectly  still,  waiting  for  her  visitor  to  speak. 
He  did  not,  however,  speak  at  once — bowed,  and  then  for 
a  moment  his  quiet  assured  bearing  seemed  to  forsake  him  ; 
he  sat  down  on  the  stone  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  settled  on,  but 
not  with  the  easy  confidence  of  that  gentleman ;  he  evi- 
dently had  to  control  a  passing  fit  of  nervous  agitation. 
The  little  dog,  watching  him  v/ith  intent  eyes,  was 
sensible  of  the  change,  but  could  not  control  itself  as  w^ell 
— it  gently  gave  expression  to  mentail  distress  by  a  low 
whimper.  Then  the  gentleman  made  a  casual  observa- 
tion to  conceal  his  feeling,  whatever  it  was. 

"  You  have  visitors  sometimes,  I  suppose.  Miss  Owens, 
to  Foughilotra.     Act  as  guide— show  them  round?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  strangers  som_etimes  come  to  see  Foughilotra. 
I  have  gone  round  with  them,  but  they  often  know  much 
more  about  the  place  than  I  do." 

Without  conscious  design  Jinnyann  meant  +o  convey 
that  the  stranger  before  her  knew  more  about  Foughi- 
lotra than  she  did.  The  thought  was  in  her  mind,  but 
the  visitor  could  have  passed  over  its  unemphasised  ex- 
pression had  he  liked.  He  had,  however,  quite  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  observed  with    a  smile  : 
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"  I  see,  Miss  Owens,  I  must  not  pretend  to  be  a  stranger 
to  Foughilotra  with  you.  I  admit  I  know  the  place,  Lmt 
can  5^ou  think  I  know  it  better  than  you  do?  " 

A  movement  of  the  young  lady's  head  conveyed  the 
impression  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion offhand.  But  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  her 
at  once,  she  was  beginning  to  take  in  him  as  she  came  to 
form  a  judgment  from  appearances.  With  this  interest 
a  very  serious  question  arose  for  her. 

"  I  have  not  been  at  Foughilotra  for  many  years,  Miss 
Ow^ens.      You,  I  suppose,  have  lived  in  it  all  your  life." 

"  Yes,  sir,  till  lately.  Would  you  mind  tellmg  ine  your 
name  ?  ' ' 

"  My  name,  Miss  Owens,  is  Owen  Winthrop.  I  am 
an  American,  and  not  long  in  Ireland." 

' '  Winthrop  or  Winthorpe  ?  ' ' 

"Winthrop,  Miss  Owens.  I  believe  Winthorpe  is  an 
old  English  form  of  the  name,  but  we  write  it  in  Anaerica 
Winthrop.  My  family,  w^ell-knowm  business  people  of 
old  standing  in  Baltimore." 

' '  And  you  know  Foughilotra  ?  ' ' 

*'  You  conveyed  to  my  mind.  Miss  Owens,  the  impres- 
sion that  you  have  reason  for  thinking  that  I  know  it." 

Mr.  Winthrop  smiled  pleasantly,  and  as  if  he  simply 
washed,  without  attempt  at  disguise,  to  test  her 
intelligence.     But  Jinnyann  took  the  thing  very  gravely. 

"  You  are  an  American  gentleman,  and  have  not  been 
in  Ireland  before  now  ?  ' ' 

"  Did  not  say  that.  Miss  Owens,  Say,  not  for  many 
years — tw^enty.     I'll  not  say  twenty,  though." 

"  A  long  time.  Now  do  you  know  how  many  keys  the 
door  over  there,  the  door  of  our  w^orkshop,  has?  " 

"  It  might  have  twenty  for  all  I  know." 

Jinnyann  looked  graver  than  ever  at  this  answer,  though 
it  was  given  with  a  smile. 

**  Well,  sir,  you  know  where  to  find  one  if  you  wanted 
it,  supposing  the  others  mislaid?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Owens,  the  old  weavers  that  lived  in  the 
house  always  kept  one  key  wrapped  in  greased  tow  hidden 
under  the  roof,  over  there  just  above  that  window.  They 
were  very  methodical  in  their  ways,  these  old  folk. 
Expect  it's  there  yet.'* 
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"Oil,  then,  you  put  it  back  last  night  when  you  were 
done  with  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Owens,  carefully.  You  will  find  it  in  its 
place." 

' '  The  Oins  were  that  careful  that  they  always  laid  the 
key  the  one  way.  Are  you  sure  that  when  you  put  it 
back,  you  didn't  leave  it  turned  the  wrong  way?  " 

"  Well  now^,  that's  true,  I  might.  Never  thought 
about  that.  Looks  as  if  I  don't  know  Foughilotra  after 
all." 

"  You  were  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose." 

"No,  Miss  Owens,  not  in  the  least  hurry.  Took  my 
time.  No  occasion  for  hurry.  Never  do  anything  in  a 
hurry  if  I  can  help  myself." 

' '  If  you  were  not  in  a  hurry  why  did  you  leave  things 
about  so  that  anyone  w^ould  know  a  stranger  had  gone 
through  the  house  looking  for  something." 

"  Anyone?  No,  Miss  Owens,  only  a  very  sharp  person 
like  yourself  would  have  paid  attention  to  any  traces  I  left 
behind.  Only  if  something  was  missing  would  anything 
I  did  strike  anyone.     Well  now,  I  think  so." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Wee  Mon,  Mr.  Oins,  the  owner  of 
the  house?  " 

' '  Having  told  you  that  I  knew  Foughilotra  many  years 
ago,  or  allowed  as  much,  you  can  infer  that  1  knew  its 
inhabitants." 

' '  If  you  knew  Mr.  Oins  you  w^ould  be  sure  that  he 
would  know  some  one  was  through  the  house  last  niglit 
even  if  nothing  was  missing.  If  you  knew  him  weM  you 
might  think  that  he  would  know  the  person,  and  what  he 
wanted  in  the  house." 

Mr.  Winthrop  expressed  assent  by  a  turn  of  the  head. 
He  used  his  head  as  if  imitating  Miss  Owens,  and  seamed 
even  to  assume  her  manner  of  speaking. 

"  Well,  yes,  1  believe  Mr.  Oins  would  certainly  try  to 
think  out  who  was  through  the  house  and  his  object,  very 
likely,  guess  right,  too." 

"  Then  it's  as  well  for  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Oins  has 
been  sent  for,  and  told  his  house  has  been  gone  through. 
You  can  think  out  a  thing,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  he  can?" 

"  No,  Miss  Owens,  not  as  well  as  Mr.  Oins,  not  as  well, 
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perhaps,  as  you  can.  You  seem  to  think  that  some  one 
was  through  your  house  last  night.  I  did  not  expect 
our  conversation  would  take  this  turn,  did  not  expect  that 
you  would  suspect  me  of  entering  your  house.  It  is  an 
interesting  position,  and  quite  unexpected,  I  find  myself 
in.  Must  think  over  it  certainly.  You  are  aware  that 
you  charge  me  with  a  criminal  offence,  an  offence  for 
which  I  may  be  sent  to  jail?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  how 
the  Wee  Mon— Mr.  Gins— may  deal  with  you  supposing 
he  finds  you  here." 

"  You  think  then  that  he  will  conclude,  just  as  you  do, 
that  I  entered  your  house  in  his  absence." 

"I  am  sure*^ he  will ,  but  maybe  you  can  give  him 
reasons  for  what  you  did,  and  maybe  again  he  will  have 
reasons  himself  for  not  minding  your  doings.  I  can't 
answer  for  what  he  will  do.  You  must  judge  for  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Winthrop  was,  perhaps,  more  intent  on  studying 
Miss  Owens  than  concerned  at  the  curious  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  for  he  smiled  as  if  he  found  the 
study  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  position  one  of  little 
importance. 

"  Now,  Miss  Owens,  you  make  a  charge  against  me  and 
give  me  a  chance  of  running  away  from  it,  not  meeting  it. 
Would  you  forgive  me  if  I  did  ?  " 

"  I'd  want  to  know  whether  you  did  anything  for  me 
to  forgive.  I'd  not  be  behind  hand  with  the  Wee  Mon— 
Mr.  Oins,  I  mean— he  is  one  to  forgive  much,  saying 
little.  You  are  safe  enough  with  him  ;  if  he  finds  that 
you  have  been  only  breaking  the  law,  he'd  forgive  you  for 
doing  that  ready  enough,  and  so  would  I.  It's  his  way, 
and  I  wouldn't  say  against  him,  knowing  his  way  of  think* 
ing  over  things.  He'd  study  what  you  did,  and  what 
might  be  your  reasons  for  doing  it,  and  not  go  by  law." 

"  A  very  good  plan,  Miss  Owens,"  the  gentleman  said, 
smiling.  "  Not  much  occasion  for  law  in  the  world  if  it 
was  generally  adopted." 

A  "turn  of  the  young  lady's  head  indicated  a  logical 
consequence  vdiich  a  similar  turn  of  her  visitor's  head 
showed  was    correctly  apprehended. 
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"I  see  Miss  Owens,"  he  said,  *' You  think  that  Mr. 
Oins  should  not  be  left  to  come  to  possibly  a  wrong  con 
elusion  when  willing  to  find  the  right  one.     Ah,  well — did 
you  ever  hear  of  Dinah  Oins  ?  ' ' 

"  I  was  told  of  her.  They  say  she  was  one  of  the  Oins' 
witches  in  the  old  time." 

' '  Heard  anything  in  particular  about  her  ?  ' ' 

"  I  heard  them  say  that  she  had  a  ring  and  had  only  to 
turn  it  one  way  on  her  finger  to  become  invisible.  They 
said,  too,  that  she  had  a  little  looking  glass  in  which  she 
could  see  stolen  things,  where  they  were,  and  the  thief. 
It's  a  fact,  I  believe,  there  must  be  something  in,  for 
people  were  ever  running  to  her  for  years.  1  was  told 
so." 

Mr.  Winthrop  held  up  his  left  hand,  showing  a  silver 
ring  on  the  little  finger. 

"  This  is  Dinah's  ring.  Miss  Owens,  and  her  looking- 
glass  is  in  a  case  in  my  pocket.  Now  did  any  one  tell 
you  that  I  was  seen  in  Foughilotra  last  night?" 

Jinnyann  remembered,  not  without  some  wonder,  that 
Mrs.  Lynd  had  expressly  said  that  she  could  see  into  the 
workshop  through  the  window ,  but  saw  no  one ,  though  she 
had  looked.  She  was  equally  explicit  in  saying  that  when 
the  door  opened  to  let  the  little  dog  in  she  had  looked, 
but  could  see  no  one.  Mr.  Winthrop,  however,  had 
€ome  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  intentions  and  conduct, 
and  the  girl  aTiswered  without  hesitation. 

"  Your  ring  might  have  made  you  invisible,  but  it  did 
not  make  your  little  dog.  You  left  a  glove  and  pocket- 
handkerchief  behind  which  the  ring  had  no  power  over." 

The  gentleman  smiled. 

"  Frequent  fate  of  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,  Miss 
Owens.  Old  Dinah's  powers,  I  suppose,  were  limited. 
Now  about  that  looking  glass  of  the  old  lady's,  you'd 
naturally  say  that  if  anything  was  stolen  from  me  I'd  take 
a  look  into  it." 

There  w^as  an  expressive  turn  of  Jinnyann 's  head. 

"You  would  and  might  make  a  mistake,  as  you  did 
with  Dinah's  ring." 

"  That's  true.  Miss  Owens,  It  takes  one  to  know  how  to 
use  the  mirror  to  get  anything  out  of  it.      I  do  not  think, 
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however,  it  ever  fails  in  the  simple  case  when  it  is  brought 
opposite  a  stolen  article.  There  are  many  ways  of  using 
it,  some,  I  admit,  giving  results  difficult  of  explanation, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  put  faith  in  it  in  a  simple  case." 

Mr.  Winthrop  took  a  small  case  out  of  his  breast  coat 
pocket,  but  it  was  locked,  and  he  had  to  produce  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  find  a  key  for  it.  Opening  it  he  took  out  a 
j)iece  of  glass  or  crystal  of  hexagonal  form  fixed  in  tine 
steel  rods,  so  that  it  could  be  rotated.  There  was  nothing 
very  striking  about  the  thing,  but  Jinnyann  remarked 
that,  as  Mr.  Winthrop  held  it  up  before  him,  it  was  one 
instant  perfectly  black,  and  the  next  alive  with  light. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Winthrop,  placing  a  face  of  the  mirror 
opposite  the  little  dog  so  that  the  girl  could  see  into  it, 
"this  is  the  right  face.  Now,  Miss  Owens,  w^hat  do  you 
see  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing." 

Mr.  Winthrop  turned  the  face  towards  the  girl  and 
asked, 

* '  Now  what  do  you  see  ?  ' ' 

"  I  see  myself .       Quite  plainly." 

* '  And  w^hat  w^ould  you  infer  ?  ' ' 

"From  what  you  say  of  the  mirror  that  I'm  either  a 
stolen  article  or  a  thief." 

' '  Eight,  and  we  have  to  determine  which.  Now^  there's 
"Fido — good  little  dog,  but  has  one  weakness.  Will 
make  off  with  a  cutlet  from  my  plate  when  my  back  is 
turned.  Observe  now,  I  turn  this  face  towards  Fido. 
You  see?" 

"I  see  the  little  dog  quite  plainly.'* 

"Now,"  the  same  face  was  turned  towards  the  girl, 
' '  what  do  you  see  ?  ' ' 
'  "  I  see  nothing." 

"Now,"  the  speaker  said,  turning  the  face  towards 
himself,  "as  I  have  been  so  impertinent  as  to  expose 
you  to  such  a  test,  I  must  submit  to  it  myself.    You  see?" 

"I  see  nothing." 

Mr.  Winthrop  put  the  case  into  his  pocket  after  re- 
turning the  mirror  carefully  in  it  as  he  found  it,  and 
remarked  :  — 

"The  mirror  certainly  has  singular  powers,  whatever 
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explanation  may  be  given  of  them.  I  have  show^n  you 
only  some  of  them,  but  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  as  much  of  them  as  you  have  seen." 

Jinnyann  passed  over  the  application  of  what  she  had 
seen  to  herself,  and  with  logical  precision  kept  to  the 
point  at   issue. 

*'  By  the  glass  you  are  no  thief,  and  that  means  that 
you  took  nothing  out  of  our  house  last  night  ?  ' ' 

"Does  not  necessarily  follow,  Miss  Owens.  I  might 
have  found  stolen  articles  in  your  house." 

' '  That  would  not  entitle  you  to  take  them  unless  they 
were  stolen  from  you,  and  even  then — " 

"And  even  then,  Miss  Owens,  I  should  have  taken 
more  regular  means  of  reclaiming  them.  In  point  of  fact 
I  took  nothing  whatever  out  of  the  house.  Left,  as  it 
appears,  a  glove  and  handkerchief  behind  me." 

Jinnyann 's  look  was  one  of  grave  and  restrained  intelli- 
gence. 

"  The  Wee  Mon — Mr.  Oins  has  to  be  considered. 
That's  his  right,  and  I  must  leave  him  his  right,  knowing 
him,  and  what  he  has  been  to  me.  You  can  make  your- 
self invisible,  and  I  think  you  had  better  make  yourself 
invisible  until  he  has  time  to  think  over  things." 

Mr.   Winthrop  rose. 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Ow^ens,  and  are  the  best  judge  of 
the  amount  of  consideration  Mr.  Oins  is  entitled  to.  I 
will  take  your  advice." 

But  the  gentleman  had  to  sit  down  again  before  he  made 
himself  invisible,  having  apparently  to  recover  from 
another  fit  of  nervous  agitation. 
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A  GENEALOGY  AND  A  GENEALOGIST. 

When  Mr.  Owen  Winthrop  became  again  visible  it 
was  in  the  neat  parlour  of  the  Twelve  Lane  Ends  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  had  appeared  to  Jinnyann  in 
Eoughilotra.  For  a  man  who  could  make  himself  visible 
or  invisible  according  as  he  turned  a  ring  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand  there  was  modest  absence  of  dra- 
matic effect  in  the  mode  of  apparition  he  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  He  drove  on  a  car  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
after  verbally  and  otherwise  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  driver's  conversational  ability,  he  walked,  portman- 
teau in  hand,  into  Mr.  Kippet's  parlour.  Perhaps  the 
lesson  he  had  got  that  strong  kgal  evidence  may  co-exist 
with  absence  of  personal  visibility  was  not  lost  on  him. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  parlour  when  he  entered,  but 
he  had  barely  time  to  look  round  when  Mrs.  Eippet  came 
in  ;  her  kitchen  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  step  she  heard, 
firm  and  easy,  and  not  usual,  therefore  in  Ergenagh,  served 
as  an  immediate  summons  to  her.  The  step  was  unusual, 
but  to  be  kissed  on  both  cheeks  in  rapid  succession  with- 
out ceremony  took  the  dignified  old  lady  quite  by  surprise. 
She  drew  back,  and  took  a  good  look  at  Mr.  Winthrop, 
which  quickly  becoming  affectionate,  tender  even,  ended 
by  the  gentleman  being  repaid  his  salute.  Then  she 
threw  back  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  again. 

"  I  thought  at  first,"  she  said,  "  that  it  was  Allan,  my 
grandson,  come  from  America  to  see  us,  but  he  has  not 
your  step.  I  had  given  up  thinking  I'd  ever  see  you 
again  this  side  of  the  grave." 

"I  often  thought  of  crossing  over,  only  to  see  you, 
auntie,  and  Alison,  but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  so." 

"  Your  father — " 

Mr.  Winthrop  shook  his  head. 
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"  We  are  just  as  much  apart  as  ever,  but — I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  not  nov^,  hov^ever." 

Mr.  Winthrop  spoke  as  if  there  were  no  secrets  betv^een 
Mrs.  Eippet  and  himself,  and  that  there  v^ould  not  be. 
Her  air  was  one  of  perfect  confidence.  They  had  sat  down 
close  together,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

' '  You   never  married   again  ?  ' ' 

"  Never,  auntie  ;  followed  your  example." 

"My  example,  but  not  my  advice.  Our  experiences 
were  different,  and  I  had  a  child  to  think  of  and  think  of 
me.  You  have  a  great  fortune,  I  suppose,  and  must  feel 
being  all  alone  in  the  world.  But  you  are  not  so  old 
yet." 

The  movement  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  head  was  Jinny- 
annesque,  and  the  smile  that  went  with  it  not  indicative 
of  any  very  bitter  quarrel  with  Fate. 

"Not  so  old  yet.  Get  along  rather  smoothly  and 
quietly.  Money-making  a  business,  not  a  passion  with 
me — gave  me  something  to  do.      Where  is  Allan?  " 

"  He  is  gone  to  see  Alison  Oins,  gone  with  Oiny  Gins 
of  Foughilotra,  who  is  stopping  with  us  these  days.  You 
remember  Oiny?      He  and  Allan  are  got  great  friends." 

"I  remember  Oiny  well.  I  want  you,  however,  to 
leave  Oiny  and  Allan  to  remember  me  if  they  can.  The 
name  I  bear  since  my  uncle's  death  is  Owen  Winthrop, 
and  we  will  give  them  that  name  and  leave  them  to  find 
who  Owen  Winthrop  is." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Allan  will  remember  you, 
but  Oiny  Oins  will,  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  not 
let  yon  know  he  does.  If  you  told  him  who  you  were, 
he  still  might  seem  not  to  remember  you.  But  there  is  a 
letter  lying  here  for  him,  and  the  messenger  who  left 
it  said  he  was  wanted  back  to  Foughilotra  at  once.  If 
you  wish  you  needn't  see  him,  as  he  will  start  home, 
maybe  to-night,  and  if  not,  early  in  the  morning." 

"  I  would  have  come  to  see  you  and  Alison,  of  course, 
but  my  immediate  business  now  is  really  with  Oiny  Oins 
and  my  father.  I  have  discovered  something  which 
must  force  my  father  to  go  back  on  his  resolution,  and 
make  him  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  You  kno-vT 
how  I  have  desired  that?  " 
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"  I  know,  but  I  did  not  even  know  the  old  man  was 
alive.       You  know  where  he  is?  " 

' '  I  have  always  arranged  to  have  him  in  sight ,  and 
have  seen  him  lately  without,  of  course,  allowing  him  to 
recognise  me.  I  would  not  do  that  unless  I  was  sure  he 
was  willing  to  recognise  me — no  use." 

"  You  know  best,  but  I'd  think  it  strange  if  he  did  not 
stand  to  his  word  to  the  last." 

"In  my  time,  Denzil,  I  have  dealt  with  men  and 
women,  and  can  make  a  pretty  fair  guess  at  how  they 
will  think  and  act.  All  but  the  Oins — they  have  ways 
of  their  own  past  calculating.  Now  give  me  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  I'll  sit  here  and  wait  until  Oiny  Oins  and  Allan 
come  back.       You  expect  them  soon?  " 

"Yes,  any  minute.  I'm  to  say  nothing,  and  leave  you 
to  manage  with  them  as  you  think  fit?  '* 

"  That's  it,  Denzil.  Have  to  feel  my  way  with  Oiny 
Oins.  Or  would  you  say  I  should  be  plain  and  open  with 
him?  I  am  sure  he  knows  all  about  my  father  and  of 
what  stands  between  us." 

Mrs.  Eippet  smiled,  and  her  smile  was  that  of  her  race, 
marked  with  an  intelligence  which  words  do  not  serve 
well  to  express. 

"  Y^ou  could  not  be  i)lain  and  open  with  Oiny  Oins, 
because  he  could  not  be  plain  and  open  with  you.  It's 
his  nature  and,  what's  more,  the  nature  of  things.  You 
know  that  your  father  was  right,  and  you  are  sure  that  you 
are  in  the  right,  too.  If  Oiny  Oins  is  to  come  between 
you  he  may  think  fit  to  withhold  his  judgment.  He 
will  think  his  own  way ,  and  his  own  way  may  be  to  keep 
his  mind  to  himself." 

"  I  was  always  plain  and  open  with  you,  Denzil,  and 
will  be." 

"  Yes,  and  I  told  you  that  your  father  was  right,  and 
that  you  were  right,  and  might  have  kept  the  judgment 
to  myself  for  all  the  good  it  was  to  anyone." 

"  Your  judgment  was  of  value  to  me,  Denzil  :  it  helped 
me  to  bear  a  sore  trial.  But  I  have  become  aware  of  a 
new  fa.ct  of  great  importance.  I  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  telling  you  at  the  moment.  I  believe  Oiny  Oins  knows 
the  fact,  in  part  at  least,  and  perhaps  my  father  has  an 
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inkling  of  it.  I  suspect  he  has.  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  some  idea  of  how  they  will  think  and  act  under  the 
circumstances.  My  father  is  beyond  me,  I  must  wait 
on  him,  but  Oiny  Oins,  it  so  happens,  is  master  of  the 
situation  just  now." 

Mrs.  Bippet  knew  that  the  fact  alluded  to  w^as  not  with- 
held from  her  except  for  the  moment,  and  not  without 
some  reason.  She  understood  that  Mr.  Winthrop  wanted 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Wee  Mon  ailone  before 
giving  her  the  fuller  explanation  which  she  knew  would 
be  forthcoming.  But  she  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Oins — 
he  was  not  known  as  the  Wee  Mon  in  Ergenagh — would 
enter  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Winthrop.  It  was 
her  way,  however,  not  to  raise  difficulties,  but  to  meet 
them,  if  possible,  when  they  occurred.  She  got  the 
gentleman  his  cup  of  tea,  and  when  Allan  and  Oins  re- 
turned detained  the  first  on  some  pretence,  and  sent  the 
last  into  the  parlour,  with  the  information  that  there  was 
a  letter  on  the  mantelpiece  for  him.  Allan  thought  it  a 
good  joke  when  she  added  that  there  was  a  strange 
gentleman  in  the  room,  that  he,  Mr.  Oins,  might  keep  in 
chat.  Mr.  Bippet's  experience  of  Oiny  Oins  had  led  to 
the  .conclusion  that  he  did  not  shine  in  conversation, 
that  even  as  a  listener  one  might  tell  him  much ,  and  think 
that  little  was  not  apprehended  or  thought  worth  appre- 
hension. Still  Allan  had  his  suspicions ;  his  mother  had 
told  him  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  know  Oiny, 
and  as  he  had  some  respect  for  her  intelligence  he  was 
patiently  w^aiting  on  riper  observation. 

Oiny  Oins  himself  took  Mrs.  Bippet  to  mean  what  she 
said,  which  was  the  fact,  and  accordingly  when  he  got 
his  letter  he  sat  down  in  the  room,  and  before  opening  it 
followed  Mrs.  Bippet's  instructions  so  far  as  to  remark 
to  Mr.  Winthrop — 

"Brave  evenin',  sir.  It  desn't  disturb  ye  me  havin' 
a  look  at  a  letter  there's  for  me?  " 

The  Wee  Mon  sat  down  without  more  ado  and  read  his 
letter,  apparently  with  ease,  though  it  was  getting  dusk. 
Mr.  Winthrop 's  sight  seemed  equally  good ;  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  every  now  and  then  at  a 
pocket-book  open  on  the  table  before  him. 
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"  Glad  of  your  company,  sir,  that's  a  fact.  Eead  your 
letter  now.  Expect  it  will  not  set  you  to  chalk  up  any 
such  darned  figures  as  I've  got  here." 

Mr.  Winthrop's  finger  went  to  the  page  open  before 
him ,  but  his  head  turned  as  if  in  pure  vexation  from  the 
figures  before  him,  and  assumed  a  position  not  allowing 
easy  inspection  of  his  face.  The  American  accent  and 
manner,  too,  was  what  he  had  not  assumed  with  Mrs. 
Eippet.  But  it  was  perfectly  easy  and  natural,  was 
probably  the  man's  usual  manner. 

The  Wee  Mon  opened  and  read  his  letter,  and  the 
attention  he  gave  it  showed  that  the  contents  called  for 
considerable  chalking  up.  The  relation  of  will  to  atten- 
tion, whether  w^e  will  to  attend  or  attend  to  will,  is  a 
standing  puzzle  with  psychologists.  The  Wee  Mon's 
will  power  was  great,  but  it  often  lacked  the  stimulus  of 
attention,  and  in  actual  exercise  paralysed  attention.  As 
now  his  will  power  was  directed  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  he  gave  only  mechanical  attention  to 
Mr.  Winthrop.  He  was  wide  awake  as  regards  part  of 
what  was  presented  in  mind,  and  in  a  dream  as  regards 
the  remainder.  The  American  gentleman  knew  this, 
and  knew  also  that  Oins  understood  his  own  mental  habit, 
and  might  waken  up  all  around.  He  did  not,  could  not, 
hypnotise  Oins,  but  he  went  on  the  experience  that  most 
of  the  men  and  women  he  came  across  were  not  awake 
all  round,  and  would  be  extremely  troublesome  customers 
to  deal  with  if  they  were.  Accordingly  he  carefully  re- 
spected the  partially  hypnotic  state  he  saw  Oins  was  in, 
and  avoided  anything  calculated  to  direct  his  attention, 
otherwise  than  mechanically,  to  any  novel  question.  <  With 
his  finger  on  the  figures  which  seemed  to  be  too  much 
for  him,  he  shoved  over  some  notepaper  and  a 
stylographic  pen  with  the  other  hand  across  the  table  in 
Oins'  direction. 

"  Want  to  answer  your  letter,  sir?  I  never  stir  with- 
out materials.     Guess  I'd  feel  bad  without  them." 

The  Wee  Mon  took  up  the  pen  and  looked  at  it.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  letter,  but  gave  mechanical  attention 
to  what  was  a  novelty  to  him. 

"I  desn't  write  wi'  the  like.'* 
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"  Try  it.     Find  no  difficulty  with  it." 

Taking  a  sheet  of  the  proferred  paper  Oins  wrote  : 

Dear  Mr,  Jones. — /  need  not  go  hack,  Vd  make  no 
stir,  hut  just  leave  Mm  who  went  into  Lennar's  room 
think  he  is  safe  to  come  in  our  waij.  But  Jinny ann  may 
look  is  her  wee  hox  gone,  and  tell  me     Your  friend,  0.  0. 

Mr.  Winthrop  shoved  over  an  envelope  when  he  saw 
Oins  folding  the  sheet  he  had  written  on. 

' '  Find  you  can  write  with  the  pen — needs  a  little  prac- 
tice.     Not  come  into  use,  I  find,  this  side  yet." 

"  I  can  do  with  the  pen  right  enough.  Tes  handy  for 
one  that  has  much  writin'  till  do,  but  I  havn't  much  call 
for  the  like." 

Although  the  Wee  Mon  had  written  his  letter  his  mind 
was  still  busy  with  the  fact  it  referred  to,  and  he  spoke 
mechanically,  which  was  what  Mr.  Winthrop  wanted  him 
to  do. 

"  My  line,"  he  said,  "is  writing  and  counting.  My 
business,  that's  a  fact,  sir.  I'm  greased  lightning  in  my 
business,  but  out  of  it  slow  rather,  you  bet." 

"  Tes  a  way  wi'  mos',  but  I  still  heerd  in  America  ye 
could  turn  from  one  thing  till  another  better  nor  we  des 
here." 

"Yes,  sir,  we  do  slop  about,  that's  a  fact.  My  busi- 
ness now,  banking— Winthrop,  Co.,  Baltimore.  But 
I've  turned  to  reckon  up,  you'd  not  guess — genealogies. 
Friend  of  mine.  Governor  Owens  of  Georgia,  run  me 
into  the  line.  Commission  agent  for  the  Owens  family 
in  the  genealogical  business.     Bit  new  in  it,  that's  so." 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  giving  the 
name  Owens  he  was  getting  on  thin  ice,  but  the  thing  had 
to  be  done,  and,  like  a  wise  skater,  he  skimmed  along, 
once  started,  at  a  great  pace. 

"  Yes,  sir,  our  side  now,  family  history  is  counted  up, 
and  the  notion  is  to  have  family  gatherings.  Ow^ens 
family,  great  one  our  side.  There's  Governor  Owens  of 
South  Carolina,  and  General  Owens  and  his  brothers, 
founders  of  Owensboro,  Tennessee.  Then  there's 
Senator  Owens  of  Michigan  and  his  son ,  the  President  of 
the  Oklahoma  and  Pacific,    and  the  Owens  of  'Frisco,  in 
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our  line,  bankers,  you  know,  and  Chief  Justice  Owens  of 
Missouri,  and  Colonel  Owens —  " 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  Wee  Mon. 

"  An'  would  all  them  Owens  that's  generals  an'  justices 
an'  the  like,  reckon  in  a  w^eaver  body  among  them?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  they  reckon  in  all  of  the  connection. 
Test,  fact  of  descent  from  common  ancestor.  That 
enough." 

"Then  maybe  they'd  reckon  me  in,  me  name  bein' 
Gins,  which  is  the  same  wi'  Owens." 

"Yes,  sir,  reckon  you  in  if  descended  from  common 
ancestor,  Leonard  Owens,  who  lived  in  Foughilotra,  some- 
where, in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1702.  But 
descent  from  collaterals  would  be  considered." 

"  Then  I'd  allow  ye,"  the  Wee  Mon  said,  with  a  shade 
of  irony  in  his  voice,  "  till  jes'  put  all  them  Owens  ye 
tole  me  of  in  anunder  me  be  reason  of  me  bein'  their  head- 
man, I  sittin'  in  the  seat  of  me  forbear  Lennar  Oins,  an' 
okkipyin'  his  mansion." 

"  That  so.  You're  just  the  man  then  I'm  to  look  up 
in  these  parts.  Let  me  see,  have  you  down.  Y^'es, 
Owen  Owens,  son  of  Malcolm  Owens,  grandson  of 
Leonard  Owens  of  Foughilotra.       That  so." 

"  Tes  like  that's  me,  Malcolm,  right  enough,  bein' 
me  father  an'  ole  Lennar  me  gran-da." 

"  Eeckon  I'm  in  luck  lighting  on  you,  sir.  I'm  com- 
missioned by  the  Owens  family  in  America — well  now  I 
should  say  an  Owens  family  tracing  descent  from  a 
Leonard  Owens  living  in  Foughilotra — to  look  up  their 
genealogy  over  here.     You  can  help  me,  sir." 

"An'  des  all  them  Oins  ye  gave  me,"  said  the  Wee 
Mon,  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the  matter,  "make  out 
that  they  come  down  from  me  forbear ,  Lennar  Oins  ?  ' ' 

"All! — why,  sir,  we  have  already  over  a  thousand 
claims  in  on  the  male  and  female  side  for  inclusion  in  the 
connection,  and  though  we  have  been  strict  as  to  the 
test  of  descent  from  the  Leonard  Oins  of  1702  w^e  have 
bad  to  allow  most  of  them.     Good  at  figures,  sir?  " 

"  I  desn't  right  know  what  I'm  good  at  till  I  try." 

"Well  now  we  have  proof  that  Leonard  Owens  of 
1702  had  ten  children.       Between  1702  and,  say,  1882 
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there  would  be  six  generations.  Well,  sir,  Leonard  had 
10  children,  and  of  these,  say  7  had  5  a-piece,  that's  35. 
Now  suppose  25  of  these  had  5  a-piece,  that  would  be  125  ; 
5  a-piece  to  100  of  the  125  would  be  500 ;  5  a-piece  to  400 
of  these  come  out  2,000.  Turning  on  the  gas — can  see 
it,  sir?" 

"I  des  see  that  ye're  on  for  bein'  moderate  in  yer 
countin'.  There  were  four  Lennars  one  after  dother  in 
the  ole  mansion,  that  had  a  brave  lock  of  children,  the 
accoun'  bein'  that  they  w^ern't  that  slow  at  it  that 
they  kep'  till  their  own  weemin  in  gettin'  them.  Ye 
allow  for  that." 

"  The  family  committee,  sir,  does  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  'legitimacy.  All  that's  required  is  paternity 
allowed  in  line  of  descent.      See  it  sir?  " 

"  I  des  see  it,  an'  acknowledge  them  American  Gins  as 
true  Oins  in  goin'  be  the  Oins'  law  an'  not  be  the  law  of 
the  fool  worl'.  The  Oins  ever  considered  the  chile  an' 
never  suffered  wrong  till  be  done  it  or  slight  put  on  it. 
But  how  do  ye  come  till  know  that  me  far  back  forbear 
Lennar  had  ten  children  ?  All  as  one  as  I  know  he  might 
have  twenty  or  only  two,  an'  that  would  put  yer  coun' 
all  wrong." 

Mr.  Winthrop  smiled ;  he  was  establishing  his  claim  as 
genealogist  to  the  Owens'  family. 

"  My  friend,  Governor  Owens,  is  the  great  grandson  of 
General  Leonard  Owens  of  Owenton,  Virginia,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  Washington's  army  in  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  War.  General  Owens  was  the  grandson  of 
an  Aylmer  Owens,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1720.  This 
Aylmer  Owens  kept  a  record  of  his  family  which  the 
Owenton  family  has  preserved.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Leonard  Owens  of  Foughilotra,  by  Dinah  Forbes  of  Gten- 
loughan,  his  wife,  and  the  record  gives  the  names  of 
their  ten  children,  the  dates  of  their  birth,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. Committee  of  family  has  got  it  printed.  Must 
give  you  a  copy,  sir." 

"Things  des  come  about  strange  like,"  the  Wee  Mon 
remarked  thoughtfully.  '"  Is  there  more  histories  of  the 
Oins  kep'  in  America  in  yer  knowin'  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  mass  of  documents  relating  to 
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four  Leonard  Owens  of  Foughilotra,  and  some  two 
hundred  other  Owens,  Irish  and  English,  between  1702 
and  1865.  You  bet  it's  a  tangle  in  and  out.  You  look 
all  alive,  sir,  that's  a  fact.^^  Say  now,  how  would  you 
work  in  the  genealogy  line  ?  ' ' 

The  Wee  Mon  took  this  as  seriously  as  he  did  Mrs. 
Eippett's  instruction,  which  he  w-as  following,  though 
rather  mechanically. 

"  The  case  is  that  of  a  ladder  ye  be  till  go  up  ere  you 
come  down.  Ye  be  till  work  back  from  the  livin'  till  ole 
Lennar,  savin'  and  exceptin'  ye  desire  till  consul'  wi'  the 
mon  himself,  an'  he  might  fail  ye,  that  easy,  seein'  all  he 
be  till  coun'  up  as  countin'  down  from  him." 

"  Consult  with  a  man  160  years  dead,  sir?  " 

"An'  a  big  stone  atop  of  him,  forbye  in  St.  Kieran's, 
but  the  accoun'  is  that  he  walks,  an'  ye  might  meet  him  so 
be  it  ye  knew  his  hours.  Ye  tole  me  ye  had  recor's  of 
them  four  Lennars  over  in  America,  an'  des  yer  recor's 
leave  out  what  they  hel'  as  regar's  their  dyin'  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  the  Owenton  record  does  mention  the 
strange  views  held  by  the  1702  Leonard  Owens  as  to 
death,  but  allow  me  now  to  pass  them  over  and  keep  to 
our  point.  You  say  rightly  we  should  trace  back  from 
the  living.  My  business  really  is  to  do  that,  to  trace 
back  the  Irish  Owens.  Now  over  here  to  determine  better 
the  American  connection.  You  can  help  me,  sir?  Put 
you  on  the  family  committee." 

The  Wee  Mon's  intensely  reticent  nature  was  an 
impediment,  but  Mr.  Winthrop's  object  seemed,  though 
novel,  reasonable  enough,  and  appealed  to  the  Oins  spirit. 

"If  the  American  Oins  jine  tes  what  the  Oins  ever  did. 
They  ever  jined  till  make  their  own  law  an'  lea'  no  call 
for  comin'  under  the  fool  worl's  law.  There's  little  in 
the  American  Oins  jinin'  till  coun'  up  who  they  come 
down  from,  but  if  they  jine  till  go  be  the  law  of  their  for- 
bears I'd  allow  them  an'  go  wi'  them." 

"  Whether  the  Owens  are  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
you  have  the  right,  sir,  to  be  recognised  as  their  head  as 
representing  their  ancestor,  and  more  even  as  represent- 
ing the  mind  w^hich  has  given  the  family  its  character 
and  vitality." 
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Mr.  Winthrop  was  an  able  man.  For  the  present  he 
was  satisfied  with  having  estabhshed  a  locus  standi  for 
the  discussion  of  family  matters  with  the  Wee  Mon. 
His  position  as  genealogist  to  the  Owens  family  was  a 
good  disguise,  but  he  did  not  test  it  by  being  in  any 
hurry  to  go  further. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ANOTHER  GENEALOGY  AND  GENEALOGIST. 

"  The  Winthorpe  family— our  difficulty,  D'Oyly,  is  to 
find  the  family  now.  In  the  English-speaking  world,  no 
doubt,  a  few  persons  bearing  the  name  may  be  found,  but 
I  have  failed  to  trace  any  connection  between  them  and 
the  Winthorpes  of  Chadcote.  Last  exclude  connection* 
historically." 

Mr.  Stewart  Owens  was  the  speaker,  his  listeners,  his 
nephew  Claud  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  but  the 
words  were  addressed  in  particular  to  the  last,  no  doubt 
with  an  object.  Claud  Winthorpe,  probably,  knew  all 
that  had  to  be  told  of  his  family. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  sitting  after  dinner  in  the 
dining-room  of  Mr.  Owens'  house,  which  was  in  Ken- 
sington, near  that  of  Mrs.  Fenton.  The  table  they  sat  at 
was  large  enough  to  indicate  that  it  served  for  a  dozen 
persons,  but  the  three  had  it  now  to  themselves,  and, 
sitting  close  together,  were  speaking  in  low  tones. 

"  There  is  a  family  of  the  name  of  Winthrop,"  Mr. 
D'Oyly  remarked,  **  or,  indeed,  several  families  of  the 
name  in  America.  Mr.  McMinn  had  a  correspondence 
with,  I  think,  two  Americans  of  the  name  at  one  time, 
can't  say  about  what.  Winthrop,  a  way  of  writing 
Winthorpe." 

"  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  "  the  bearer  of  the  name 
said  "  our  family  wrote — Winthorpe,  but  in  Charles  II. 's 
some  of  them  signed  Winthrop.  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  Chadcote  Winthorpes;  at 
least,  the  family  claimed  him  as  a  member.  In  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  Richard  Winthrop,  the  Rector  of  Chadcote, 
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spelled  his  name  that  way,  though  his  father  was  one  of 
the  Chadcote  Winthorpes." 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Owens  said,  "  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
signed  Winthorpe  when  executing  legal  documents,  and 
Winthrop  on  ordinary  occasions.  But  from  1760  they  appear 
to  have  stuck  to  Winthorpe  and  kept  at  home.  In  a  New 
York  Street  Directory  for  1819,  I  find  no  Winthorpe,  and 
only  four  Winthrops.  There  are  a  few  of  the  last  name  in 
the  old  street  directories  for  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  none 
of  the  first.  There  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  a  very 
wealthy  firm  of  bankers  in  Baltimore,  Winthrop  and  Co." 

*'  Mr.McMinn's  correspondents,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  corroborated, 
"  dated  from  Baltimore." 

This  made  Claud  Winthorpe  remark,  with  a  turn  of 
his  head,  expressive  of  some  little  amusement. 

"  If  these  Baltimore  Winthrops  know  how  to  pile  up 
dollars  they  can  be  nothing  to  the  Chadcote  Winthorpes; 
they  knew  gold  only  as  a  volatile  element.'^ 

Mr,  Owens'  head  had  a  turn,  too,  a  gesture  gravely 
expository. 

"  The  man  who  founded  the  Chadcote  family  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Peter  Winthorpe  of  Plymouth,  was  said, 
by  some  at  least,  to  have  made  money  when  money  was 
much  harder  to  make  than  now.  There  was  not  much 
gold  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  dominions,  and  Peter  would 
have  been  an  uncommon  able  man  to  have  raked  in  as 
much  of  it  as  bought  the  manor  of  Chadcote." 

Mr.  Winthorpe's  head  more  decidedly  indicated  amuse- 
ment. 

"  As  the  representative  of  the  Chadcote  Winthorpes,  Pm 
bound  to  tell  you,  D'Oyly,  that  our  own  account  of 
ourselves  is  that  we  did  not  come  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  managed  by  some  lucky  stroke  to  save  our 
Saxon  earldom  when  he  did  come.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  told  of  a  certain  Peter  Winthorpe,  a  boat-builder, 
of  Plymouth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  making  money  by 
building  ships  for  her  Highness,  and  for  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  others,  but  the  Winthorpes — they  were  Royalists — 
always  looked  on  it  as  a  spiteful  invention  of  the  Puritan 
party.     My  uncle  knows  the  story." 

This  mea.nt  that  Mr.  Owens  not  only  knew  the  story, 
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but  could  tell  it  with  a  judicial  impartiality  which  could 
not  be  expected  in  a  Winthorpe.  So  Mr.  Owens  took  up 
the  record  with  a  certain  lawyer-like  way  of  dealing 
with  it. 

"  There  were  Saxon  families  bearing  the  name  of 
At- Winthorpe,  but  they  never  appear  to  have  made  any 
figure  in  the  world,  remained  purely  Iccal.  Our  Win- 
thorpes  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  the  early  years 
of  James  the  First,  and  I  would  connect  them  with  Peter 
Winthorpe  of  Plymouth  for  two  reasons  ;  Peter  was  a  real 
person,  and  did  not  make  his  money  by  shipbuilding, 
though  he  was  a  shipbuilder,  in  fact  there  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  extant  that  he,  or  it  might  be  his  father, 
built  the  Judith,  the  vessel  in  which  Drake  made  his  first 
voyage  in  1569." 

Claud  Winthorpe  interrupted  perhaps  to  show  he  could 
follow  his  uncle  intelligently. 

"  He  cannot  be  credited  with  the  ship  Drake  made  his 
1580  voyage,  about  the  greatest  exploit  of  its  kind  for 
the  time.  That  ship  was  built  at  Deptford,  and  when  it 
was  broken  up  a  chair  was  made  of  part  of  its  timber  and 
preserved  in  my  Alma  Mater,  Oxford.     Cowley  says  :— 

"  '  For  lo  !  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven.' " 

*'  Just  so,"  Mr.  Owens  went  on,  "  Peter  seems  really  to 
have  been  a  man  in  a  small  way  of  business ;  the  amount 
of  shipbuilding  done  in  Plymouth  at  the  time,  if  he  had 
the  whole  of  it,  would  not  account  for  his  wealth.  The 
Chadcote  Winthorpes  were  preserved  for  generations,  not 
by  anything  they  did  for  themselves,  but  by  a  succession 
of  storms  blowing  down  the  plums  into  their  lap,  and  the 
thing  seems  to  have  begun  with  Peter.  I  expect,  Claud, 
the  experience  of  the  family  will  be  yours,  a  big  plum  fall 
to  you.^' 

Claud  looked  at  the  ceiling. 

'-  Sky  clear  overhead.  Can't  see  where  it  would  come 
from." 

"  Peter's  story  is  a  characteristic  Winthorpe  one,"  Mr. 
Owens  went  on.  "  Seems  to  have  been  a  credulous,  open- 
handed  kind  of  man,   easily  played   on,    spending    his 

s 
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money  as  he  got  it.  The  story  is  that  a  loose  living 
skipper  of  Plymouth,  named  Alonzo  Tref  ussis,  had  a  little 
girl,  beauty,  of  course,  in  the  bud,  and  a  little  money. 
The  money  was  enough  to  go  part  of  the  way  to  buy  and 
fit  out  a  ship  of  Peter's,  and  Peter  was  persuaded  to  take 
the  little  girl  in  pawn  for  balance  of  debt.  After  three 
years  dodging  about  the  Spanish  Main  the  ship  came 
back  with  not  Trefussis  but  his  last  will  and  testament, 
bequeathing  the  girl  and  vessel  to  Peter.  The  girl  may 
have  been  worth  something,  but  the  ship  was  only  fit  to 
be  broken  up,  and  when  its  crew  was  paid  off  the  human 
asset  looked  dear.  The  legend  is  verj^  particular  as  to 
that  girl.  She  was  one  quarter  a  Moor,  and  that  leaves 
three  quarters,  one  of  which  might  have  been  an  Owens. 
After  conning  over  the  problem,  as  it  would  never  occur 
to  Peter,  she  told  him  that  Trefussis  was  not  a  man  to 
waste  his  time,  but  that  if  he  did  make  use  of  it,  he  would 
hide  his  gold  where  the  crew  could  not  find  it,  and, 
indeed,  would  not  let  them  think  he  had  more  than  he 
choose  to  show  them,  Acting  on  the  hint,  Peter  was  very 
careful  in  breaking  up  the  old  boat  and  in  marrying  the 
girl  to  his  son.  There  is  no  doubt  the  son's  name  was 
Simon,  and  no  doubt  the  squire  of  Chadcote  tem2^  James 
I.  was  Simon  VVinthorpe.  Then  his  successor  in  the  next 
reign  bore  the  name  of  Alonzo  Trefussis  Winthorpe. 
Perhaps  the  Puritan's  story  was  correct  after  all.'' 

"  Cannot  matter  much,"  said  Ulaud,  who  was  inclined 
to  arithmetical  logic,  ''  The  Saxon  Winthorpes  may  be 
taken  as  standing  at  one  in  a  thousand,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan Winthorpes  at  one  in  a  hundred  in  the  later  Win- 
thorpes." 

Mr.  Owens  shook  his  head,  a  gesture  of  doubt  rather 
than  dissent. 

*'  The  family  "  he  said  "  had  the  same  character  from 
Peter  Winthorpe's  time  and  kept  it  up  not  only  b}^  inter- 
marrying within  itself  but  within  a  narrow  class.  It 
seems  early  to  have  come  under  ecclesiastical  influence. 
There  was  Chadcote  Manor,  and  the  family  living  of 
Chadcote,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Manor  came  repeatedly 
from  the  Rectory.  This  happened  first  when  things 
settled    down    at    the     Restoration  ;     Alonzo     Trefussis 
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Winthorpe  was  succeded  by  his  nephew,  Charles,  the  son 
of  Simon  Winthorpe  the  Rector  of  Chadcote.  Here  the 
luck  of  the  famil}^  came  in.  Alonzo  was,  it  appears,  a 
broken  cavalier,  neglected  by  the  Court,  and  hanging  on 
to  Chadcote  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Simon,  however, 
had  married  a  bishop's  daughter,  and  as  there  were  plenty 
of  vacant  livings  going  after  the  Restoration,  got  three  or 
four  in  addition  to  Chadcote.  Then  the  bishop's  daughter 
was  an  only  child  and  when  her  son  took  up  Chadcote  he 
had  a  big  fortune  to  spend  which  he  did  so  well  that  he 
was  not  tempted  to  take  sides  with  James  the  Second." 

"That  was  Compton  Winthorpe.'^  He  was  a  friend  of 
Dryden,  and  wrote  some  plays." 

Claud  Winthorpe  said  this  for  Mr.  D'Oyly's  benefit. 
The  family  history  was,  indeed,  given  with  an  object  for 
that  gentleman's  information,  Winthorpe,  himself,  know- 
ing it  already. 

"  A  man  of  his  time,"  Mr.  Owens  commented  "  wrote 
plays,  acted  plays,  and  ruined  himself  with  play,  though 
brought  up  in  a  Rectory.  These  Winthorpes,  for  genera- 
tions, all  men  of  their  time,  never  in  advance  of  their 
time,  had  no  independence  of  character." 

The  lawyer  rather  ignored  the  Winthorpe  beside  him 
than  dwelt  on  the  ancestral  character  with  any  intention 
of  being  instructive. 

"  Compton  ''  he  went  on  "  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
ail  elderly  man,  too  poor  and  obscure  to  have  much  to  be 
told  about  him,  but  he  had  five  or  six  children,  a  number 
unusual  in  the  family.  The  eldest  son,  Richard,  became 
Rector  of  Chadcote,  and  his  son,  Charles,  was  both  squire 
and  rector  in  George  the  Second's  time,  but  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  then.  In  the  next 
two  generations,  however,  they  rose  to  their  highest 
point  and,  of  course,  by  a  series  of  mere  accidents ;  the 
family  in  its  long  history  was  never  known  to  have  done 
anything  for  itself;  gave  the  world  a  single  line  of 
humdrum  squires  and  droning  parsons,  not  one  hardwork- 
ing able  man  among  them.  But  fortune  stood  to  it. 
Wouldn't  say  but  she  has  an  American  millionairess  in 
reserve  for  you,  Claud." 

Claud  had  a  defender  in  Mr.  D'Oyly. 
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"  Winthorpe,  a  very  hardworking  man,  Mr.  Owens. 
Able — well,  I  take  lessons  from  him,  the  way  he  gets 
through  work.  McMinn — slow  coach  compared  to  him, 
had  a  slurring  way,  too,  with  difficult  points." 

In  the  last  respect  the  clerk  was  really  contrasting  his 
present  with  his  late  employer.  It  was  Mr.  McMinn's 
way  not  to  deal  with  difficult  points  if  he  could  help 
himself,  Mr.  Owen's  business  to  deal  with  them  appreciat- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  their  difficulty.  In  this  the 
nephew  was  only  the  pupil. 

"  Fortune,"  the  pupil  said  smiling,  "  is  sure  to  forsake 
the  first  Winthorpe  that  trusts  to  himself,  not  her.  No 
matter,  I  elect  to  work  for  myself." 

This  did  not  need  any  expression  of  formal  approval 
and  Mr.  Owen's  went  on. 

"  I  told  you  Richard  Winthorpe,  the  Rector,  had  four 
brothers  and  sisters,  three  of  which  enter  the  record. 
One  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  married,  with  nothing 
but  his  pay  to  live  on,  a  daughter  of  a  Squire  Tuxford,  of 
Aynhoe  in  Norfolk,  and  a  sister  a  young  Irish  officer, 
of  course,  impecunious.  Both  the  young  men,  they  appear 
to  have  been  friends,  were  killed  at  Dettingen,  Winthorpe 
leaving  a  son,  George  Tuxford,  and  the  Irishman,  O'Neill, 
a  daughter,  Rosaleen.  Old  Squire  Tuxford,  took  home 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Winthorpe,  and  her  son,  to  Aynhoe, 
and  eventually  the  latter  became  his  presumptive  heir. 
Mrs.  O'Neill  and  her  daughter  went  home  to  Chadcote 
Rectory,  where  the  girl  woke  one  morning  to  find  herself 
mistress  of  two  large  Irish  estates  through  failure  of 
direct  heirs  in  her  father's  family.  These  two  estates.. 
the  Fourteen  Towns  and  Kilcline,  were  large,  but  not  at 
the  time  very  valuable.  Aynhoe  was  a  great  estate,  and 
had  been  well  managed  by  its  owners ;  the  squire  not 
only  managed  his  estate  well  but,  what,  in  general,  is 
much  harder  to  do,  his  heir.  He  married  him  to  his 
cousin.  Miss  O'Neill,  but  lived  to  leave  Aynhoe  not  to 
him,  but  to  his  son,  Tuxford.  This  Tuxford  Winthorpe 
got  not  only  Aynhoe,  his  mother's  Irish  estates  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  accumulated  during  his  minority,  but 
Chadcote  also  by  marrying  his  cousin,  a  girl  to  whom  it 
had  passed.     By  her  he  had  a  son  Arnold,  born,  I  think, 
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in  1812.  There  was  a  long  minority,  of  course,  as  Tux- 
ford  Winthorpe  died  in  1814." 

With  Arnold  Winthorpe,  Mr.  Owens  was  aware  he  had 
reached  a  point  within  Mr.  D'Oyly's  range  of  information, 
and  one  from  which  an  important  inference  was  to  be 
drawn.     The  clerk  showed  he  understood  the  point. 

''  Appears,"  he  said,  "  that  Arnold  Winthorpe  was  an 
only  child,  his  father,  Tux  ford,  an  only  child,  and  his 
grandfather,  George  Tuxford,  the  same.  '  No  collaterals.'  " 

"  None  whatever  on  the  Tuxford  side,  at  least,  none  in 
descent  from  the  Tuxford  whose  daughter  married 
Arnold's  great  grandfather.  Going  back  to  Chadcote,  it 
was  the  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  of  Charles,  the  squire 
and  rector,  who  was  Arnold's  mother,  and  through  whom 
he  got  Chadcote.  When  Charles  died,  while  Arnold  thus 
got  the  ^lanor,  a  Mr.  Fane,  who  was  the  son  of  a  younger 
sister  of  Richard  Winthorpe  and  Mrs.  O'Neill,  got  the 
family  living  and  acted  as  Arnold's  guardian  during  his 
minority.  Fane  had  a  son  Aylmer  and  a  daughter  Felicia, 
and  he  did  two  strokes  of  business,  married  Arnold  to 
Felicia,  and  used  Arnold's  wealth  to  enlarge  the 
Chadcote  estate,  possibly  bearing  in  mind  that  it  would 
come  to  him  or  his  son  if  Arnold  died  without  issue ; 
Arnold  and  Aylmer  Fane,  apart  from  Arnold's  wife,  were 
the  only  descendants  of  Compton  Winthorpe  in  existence." 

"  Seem  to  have  it  all,  sir,  at  your  fingers'  ends,"  Mr. 
D'Oyly  said,  "  must  have  given  much  trouble  to  make  it 
out." 

"  Not  so  much.  The  Winthorpe  family  was  a  one- 
stemmed  one,  I  have  had  much  more  complex  family 
pedigrees  to  deal  with.  The  comparative  history  of 
families,  I  consider,  an  important  but  totally  neglected 
branch  of  social  science,  or  of  what  is  called  anthropology. 
It  would  lead  to  important  conclusions  considered  from 
the  comparative  aspect,  but  lawyers,  of  course,  never 
touch  that  aspect.'^ 

Claud  Winthorpe  understood  what  the  aspect  meant 
better  than  Mr.  D'Oyly  did,  and  as  if  the  meaning 
involved  a  lesson  for  himself  personally. 

''  Fortune  seems  to  have  preserved  the  Winthorpes  from 
generation  to  generation,  just  as  a  fancy  or  pet  breed  of 
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fowl  are  artificially  kept  up.  They  could  not  do  without 
artificial  protection  ;  when  it  was  wanting  they  died  out 
at  once,  were  helpless,  could  not  shift  for  themselves,'' 

''  Yes,"  Mr.  Owens  observed,  "  protected  families,  pro- 
tected by  adventitious  circumstance,  get,  as  a  rule,  single- 
stemmed  and  infertile.  Aristocratic  families  use  political 
pov^er  to  protect  and  provide  for  their  scions,  and  even  so, 
die  out.  The  Winthorpes  seem  never  to  have  attained 
any  political  importance,  but  certainly  circumstances 
protected  them,  and  they  made  no  response  to  the  pro- 
tection.    Well,  up  to  the  present." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  loyalty  to  his  new  made  friend  was  rather 
sensitive. 

The  influence  of  an  able,  self-made  man  over  a  family 
may  be  great,  but  the  man  himself — remarkable  only  in 
contrast  with  those  behind  him.  Ability  in  a  man  seems 
to  have  little  to  do  with  vitality  in  a  family." 

Mr.  Owens  was  expository  rather  than  argumentative. 

"  An  able  man  is  a  clear  fact,  D'Oyly,  vitality  in  a  family 
a  very  obscure  one,  the  natural  history  of  families  being 
an  unstudied  branch  of  science.  Unstudied — yes,  my 
legal  investigations  of  family  histories  entitles  me  to  say 
that.  The  Winthorpe  family  for  300  years  got  every 
chance  of  increasing  and  multiplying,  and  Claud  here  is 
now  its  sole  representative.  I  could  give  you  many 
instances  of  the  kind." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  had  discovered  that  his  employer  was  a  man 
of  ideas,  and  he  was  developing  an  interest,  dormant  in 
his  Glenloughan  life,  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

"  The  Winthorpe  stem,  vsir,"  he  said,  "  seems  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  very  small  families,  and  to  have  never 
developed  numerically  for  that  reason.'' 

•'  Yes,  so  it  was,  but  I  find  stems  with  large  families, 
which  generally  alternate  with  small  ones,  die  out,  too, 
very  often.  As  I  said,  the  matter  is  unstudied  and  deserves 
study.  But  we  must  keep  to  Arnold.  The  Fane,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  was  a  scion  of  the  Fanes,  Viscounts 
Ingestry.  The  last  Viscount  Ingestry,  in  the  direct  line, 
died  sometime  after  the  death  of  Fane,  the  Rector  of 
Chadcote,  wiien  Arnold  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.     Aylmer   Fane  claimed  the    title  and  estates,  and 
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after  being  put  to  enormous  expense  got  the  first  but  not 
the  last.  As  Aylmer,  a  poor  rector's  son,  had  nothing,  the 
cost  of  the  litigation  was  borne  by  Arnold  and  for 
nothing — the  title  could  not  pass  to  his  wife.  In  addition, 
the  Rector,  his  guardian,  was  an  unbusinesslike  man  and 
had  allowed  Arnold's  estates  to  be  very  ill-managed  with 
the  exception  of  Chadcote.  Arnold  himself  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  rigid  principle  in  ways.  He  confided  his 
interests  to  his  brother-in-law,  Viscount  Ingestry,  a  man 
visibly  of  no  means  and  of  no  principle,  and  so  far  accepted 
the  consequences  as  to  become  liable  for  debt  he  could  not 
legally  be  held  accountable  for,  legally,  or  even  in  point 
of  honour.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Ireland,  and 
left  Lord  Ingestry  to  manage  the  English  estates,  so  that 
in  the  end  there  was  nothing  but  an  involved  mass  of 
debt  to  manage." 

Mr.  Owens  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on. 

"  This  narrative  may  not  interest  you,  D'Oyly,  but,  as 
you  will  find,  it  bears  on  our  present  position.  Ah  well — 
Arnold  Winthorpe  was  a  man  who  certainly  had  his  good 
points." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MRS.    fenton's   history. 

In  his  past  dull,  but  not  ill-spent,  Glenloughan  days, 
Mr.  D'Oyly  was  stirred  but  not  excited  to  action  by  ambi- 
tious dreams.  Dreams  he  had,  but  he  quelled  them,  kept 
them  in  place,  by  thinking  of  himself  as  a  duffer.  In  that 
there  was  little  humility ;  he  did  not  over-estimate  him- 
self, but  neither  did  he,  the  legal  luminary  who  then  sat 
on  the  woolsack^  still  less  his  predecessors  dead  and  gone. 
He  could  run  up  the  list  of  Chancellors,  being  well  read 
in  the  history  of  English  law,  and  if  he  hesitated  at  one 
name  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  It  made  his  philo- 
sophy pellucid  for  himself,  at  least,  to  call  Francis  Bacon 
a  duffer,  too — a  dufi'er,  even  if  he  wrote  Shakespeare's 
plays  as  well  as  the  Novum  Organon. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  matter  for  regret  that  he 
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did  not,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  cultivate  Wee 
Mon  Oins'  society.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  but  well  worth  all  the  pains  it  would  have 
taken.  The  Wee  Mon's  philosophy  was  no  confused 
medley  of  antitheta.  Simple  and  direct,  it  allowed  no 
opening  for  the  position  that  a  thing  was  to  be  regarded 
according  to  circumstances  as  black  or  white.  Yet  Mr. 
D'Oyly,  even  without  the  Wee  Mon  as  a  guide,  was  able 
when  he  read  the  first  page  of  The  Proficience  and 
Advanceinent  of  Learning  to  infer  from  all  the  pages 
that  followed  that  the  author  was  a  prince  of  duffers.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  D'Oyly's  mind  had  a  strange 
native  peculiarity.  He  could  not  read  a  page  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  without,  by  an  irrepressible 
impulse,  calling  the  titled  writer  a  duffer,  and  yet  when 
he  listened  to  the  Wee  Mon  in  McElligot's  inn,  a  drunken 
weaver,  he  could  by  no  possibility  apply  his  favourite 
term,  although  given  to  freely  bestow  it  on  himself.  Pro- 
bably, too,  if  asked  for  a  reason  for  what  was  so  plain  he 
would  in  his  usual  laconic  style  bracket  the  inquirer  with 
Lord  Bacon. 

He  did  not,  however,  cultivate  the  Wee  Mon's  society 
as  he  should  that  of  a  man  he  could  not  think  of  as  a 
duffer.  But  he  did,  inconsistently  enough,  that  of  Miss 
Perceval,  and  partly  because  he  could  not  apply  to  her  the 
feminine  equivalent  for  duffer,  whatever  that  may  be  sup- 
posed. There  were  other  reasons,  indeed,  why  the  young 
lady  commanded  his  attention,  as  the  Wee  Mon  did  not, 
but  these,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  were  obscure, 
so  obscure  as  to  baffle  understanding.  Miss  Perceval,  we 
will  say,  simply  proved  so  interesting  to  Mr.  D'Oyly  that 
he  found  himself  chatting  with  her  in  an  easy,  friendly 
waj^,  doing  exactly  what  he  was  quite  unaware  he  had 
the  ability  to  do.  Like  Demosthenes,  he  was  aware  that 
certain  natural  defects  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  could 
figure  as  an  orator,  and  although  he  did  not  go  down  to 
the  sea-shore  and  address  himself  to  the  waves,  no  sea- 
shore being  available  at  Glenlousfhan,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  to  qualify  for  a  Parliamentary  career,  and  spoke 
to  the  wall.     But  though  the  wall  stood  for  him  well 
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enough  as  a  Parliament,  or  even  as  a  jury,  he  had  never 
tried  how  it  would  do  as  a  young  lady.  It  was  quite  a 
discovery  to  him  that  he  could  talk  to  a  young  lady 
without  any  practice  whatever. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Miss  Perceval  talked  to  him  in 
a  way  intelligible  to  the  legal  mind.  Thus,  when  they 
became  intimate,  as  they  rather  quickly  did,  she  asked 
him  whether,  as  a  lawyer,  he  thought  Lord  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

"As  a  lawyer,  Miss  Perceval,  I  would  wish  to  know, 
whether  a  client  consulting  me  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion  on  case  submitted,  and  on  what  grounds.  Wish 
to  know  that  before  venturing  to  give  opinion  of  my 
own." 

"  That  means  that  you  want  my  opinion  first,  but  that 
cannot  be  a  legal  opinion  because  I  have  read  Shakespeare 
only  and  not  Bacon." 

*'  Say,  Miss  Perceval,  not  legal  but  judicial  opinion. 
If  you  have  read  advocates*  opinions  on  one  side  or  the 
other  you  set  them  aside.  Your  opinion,  if  you  have 
formed  any,  rests  on  evidence  collected  by  yourself.  \  ou 
have  read  Shakespeare,  you  say.  Hope  more  carefully 
than  I  have.  Formed  any  inference  as  to  author — general 
inference  ?  " 

Miss  Perceval  thought  for  a  moment  and  said  : 

'*  In  Shakespeare's  plays  it  seems  to  me  the  author  does 
not  appear.  Every  one  is  in  them  except  Shakespeare. 
Then  each  character  speaks  and  thinks  as'an  actual  living 
specimen  of  humanity,  the  author's  own  individuality 
cannot  be  traced  as  giving  them  unity  or  likeness." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Perceval.  The  photographer's  personality 
does  not  show  in  the  photograph  as  the  painter's  does  in 
his  portraits,  and  Shakespeare  is  a  photographer  re-pro- 
ducing actual  concrete  figures.  Now,  that's  exactly  what 
Lord  Bacon  does  not  do,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
his  works  was  unable  to  do.  He  describes  thought  and 
erroneous  thought,  and  gives  actual  expressions  of  thought 
by  way  of  illustration,  but  he  does  not  give  us  Jack  and 
Jill  and  their  thoughts  in  a  unitary  picture.  He  utterly 
fails,  I  think,  where  Shakespeare's  success  is  distinctive." 

"  Then,  Mr.  D'Oyly,  your  observation  of  Lord  Bacon 
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going  with  mine  of  Shakespeare  weighs  against  the  claim 
made  for  Lord  Bacon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Perceval.  Take  strong  evidence  to  invalidate 
counsels'  opinion." 

Miss  Perceval  and  Mr.  D'Oyly  exchanged  ideas  on  other 
matters  than  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to 
often  arrive  jointly  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  young 
lady  had  been  brought  up  from  her  childhood  by  Lady 
Stelfox,  and  both  kinship  and  the  effect  of  association 
were  very  apparent  in  her.  But  when  Lady  Stelfox  came 
to  know  her  nephew  she  came  to  admit  to  herself  that, 
however  it  happened,  he  had  been  brought  up  as  she 
would  have  brought  him  up,  as  she  had  brought  up  Isabel 
Perceval.  Although  she  had  left  Ireland  very  youn^  she 
never  lost  in  any  degree  her  personal  identity ;  she 
remained  as  Lady  Stelfox  the  girl  Jane  Doyle,  the  Tyrone 
clockmaker's  daughter.  Her  youth,  unlike  that  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  was  no  episode  of  passion,  dead  though  unfor- 
gotten,  in  memory  giving  another  personality.  She  had 
lived  all  her  days  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  reasonable- 
ness, and  when  change  in  worldly  position  came,  it 
was  valued  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  was  not  over- 
valued to  make  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  her  life. 

Of  course  she  made  the  common  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  personal  education  what  is  matter  of  temperament,  of 
race  experience.  In  both  Miss  Perceval  and  Mr.  D'Oyly 
there  was  a  lynx-like  wide-awakeness  ;  the  mental 
attitude  of  both  was  one  of  watchful  distrust  of  their 
human  environment.  It  satisfied  Lady  Stelfox  to  find 
them  wise;  she  did  not  say  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  being  in  doubt  whether  the  serpent's  claim  to 
wisdom  is  a  true  fact  in  natural  history.  It  satisfied  her, 
however  they  came  by  the  wisdom,  to  find  that  they  had 
no  over-confidence  in  the  world,  to  her  mind  the  worst 
and  most  mischievous  form  of  folly. 

It  did  accordingly  satisfy  her  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  kept 
back  his  business  with  Claud  Winthorpe  and  Mrs.  Fenton 
from  her,  even  when  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Fenton's  mother 
was  her  aunt  and  his  grandaunt.  She  took  that  as  a 
reason  v/hy  she  should  tell  him  as  much  of  the  common 
family  history  as  she  knew,  and  of  which  he  might  be 
supposed  ignorant. 
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"  Have  you  played  a  game  of  chess  with  Alice  Fenton 
yet^  Antony  ?  " 

Antony  had  come  so  often  to  Kildavin  that  he  was 
getting  accustomed  to  Antony,  and  rather  liked  it.  His 
parents  had  called  him  Kiddy,  but  since  they  died  Mr. 
McMinn  called  him  D'Oyly,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Mr. 
D'Oyly.  Indeed,  he  took  so  kindly  to  his  Christian  name 
that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  suggest  to  Miss  Perceval 
that  they  should  call  each  other  Isabel  and  Antony, 
using  the  surnames  seemed  so  absurdly  formal  between 
cousins.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  very  natural 
suggestion. 

''  Indeed.  Didn't  even  know  that  Mrs.  Fenton  could 
play  chess.  Never  told  me  she  could.  My  father  taught 
me  to  play  it,  but  I  was  never  anything  but  a  duffer  at  it. 
Just  know  the  moves." 

**  Then  you  needn't  play  with  Alice,  except,  indeed,  to 
learn.  Nearly  everything  she  does  she  does  well.  Mr. 
Fenton  was  an  enthusiastic  chess-player,  and  she  capti- 
vated him  by  her  playing.  He  was  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  soon  found  that  Alice  had  a  head  for  busi- 
ness, could  help  him.  That  settled  the  match.  I  hope, 
Antony,  you  know  arithmetic.  The  one  thing  John 
Stelfox  really  did  know  was  arithmetic,  and  he  always 
said  that  if  a  man  didn't  know  arithmetic  all  he  knew 
else  would  not  be  worth  a  fig." 

"  Something  in  that,  aunt.  Find  people  seldom  take 
things  in  proportion,  and  it  is  a  fact  everything  boils 
down  to  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  Law,  now — no 
proper  sense  of  proportion  in  it." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.  Fenton's 
chess-playing  was  out  of  proportion  ;  a  kind  of  craze.  It 
was  different  with  Alice ;  she  could  do  many  things  very 
well,  but  had  no  passion ;  no  craze  for  any  one  thing  in 
particular.     Have  you  heard  her  play  the  violin  ? " 

''  No  ;  had  no  idea  she  could  play  the  instrument." 

"  She  not  only  plays  it  singularly  well,  but  has  a  style 
with  it  all  her  own — well,  if  it  does  not  survive,  in  Ireland. 
It  seems  she  learned  it  from  her  relative,  Leonard 
Owens,  of  Foughilotra.  You  told  me  you  know  the  place." 

"  Yes.  Rather  think  I  do.  Overground  and  under- 
ground.    Old  castle  with  vaults,  you  know." 
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Mr.  D'Oyly's  exploration  of  these  vaults  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

''  This  Leonard  Owens  had,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  know  the  names  of  only  three. 
One  was  Annie,  my  mother,  who  was  married  to  Tony 
Doyle ;  another,  Jessie,  married  to  Lord  Perceval,  and 
another,  a  son,  Aylmer  Owens,  or  Elmer  Oins,  was  the 
father  of  Stewart  Owens  and  Alice  Fenton.  Alice,  as  a 
child,  lived  with  her  uncle,  who  taught  her  the  violin.  I 
really  know  very  little  of  these  Owens,  or  Oins — only, 
indeed,  what  she  told  me.    You  probably  know  some  of  them." 

"  Well,  yes — am  rather  rapidly  enlarging  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  living  and  dead.  Coming  to  try  my 
arithmetical  powers." 

"Alice's  violin  playing,  and  her  remarkable  beauty  as  a 
girl,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Arnold  Winthorpe, 
who  took  her,  a  mere  child,  into  the  family  rather  heed- 
lessly, for  she  could  not  give  her  the  position  either  of  a 
member  of  it  or  of  a  servant.  These  ambiguous  positions 
are  generally  unpleasant  and  fruitful  of  mischief.  But 
Mrs.  Winthorpe — I  remember  her  pretty  well — had  no 
foresight." 

"  Cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Fenton  as  a  lady's  maid  or 
domestic  servant.     Has  a  native  air  of  distinction." 

Lady  Stelfox,  if  she  could  see  into  her  nephew's  mind, 
would  know  that  he  thought  she,  too,  had  the  same  air. 
He  would  never,  however,  have  told  her  so,  and  it  was  not 
necessary. 

"  You  would  scarcely  suppose,  Antony,  that  I  began  life 
in  England  as  a  shop  girl,  really  little  better  than  a 
servant.  John  Stelfox  was  an  assistant  in  the  same  shop, 
and  when  we  married,  and  set  up  for  ourselves,  we  were  too 
poor  to  keep  a  servant.  We  had  two  children,  and,  perhaps, 
they  might  have  lived  if  I  had  not  been  over-worked." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  reserved  what  he  thought  to  himself,  and 
merely  remarked. 

"  There  was  no  ambiguity  in  your  position.  No  tight- 
rope dancing  to  save  yourself." 

The  observation  seemed  to  strike  Lady  Stelfox.  She 
paused  for  awhile  to  reflect  on  it. 

*'  No,  I  always  had  the  ground  under  my  feet.     It  was 
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different  with  poor  Alice  ;  she  found  herself  as  she  grew 
up  in  a  most  difficult  position  in  the  Winthorpe  family. 
The  fact  is  the  difficulty  touched  me  at  one  time,  and 
became  a  painful  difficulty  for  both  John  Stelfox  and 
myself.  She  came  and  lived  with  us  for  some  months, 
saying  that  our  life  was  a  more  wholesome  one  than  the 
one  she  led  with  the  WinthorpeS;  Both  John  and  I 
liked  her,  and  she  was  quite  welcome  to  stop  with  us  ; 
indeed,  at  the  time  she  was  a  great  help  to  me  ;  could  turn 
her  hand  to  anything  ;  cook  the  dinner  and  mind  the 
children." 

The  lady  made  a  long,  but  very  natural  pause,  and  then 
resumed  in  an  explanatory  tone, 

"  I  do  not  talk  about  these  matters,  Antony  ;  indeed,  I 
have  never  spoken  even  to  Isabel  about  them,  and  she  is 
really  the  only  one  I  could  mention  them  to." 

"  You  understand,  aunt,  that  in  the  way  of  business  I 
know  something  of  the  private  history  of  the  Winthorpe 
family.  Mrs.  Fenton  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the 
subject,  but  Claud  has.  Must  say  he  has  been  perfectly 
candid  and  unreserved  with  me.  Have  access  to  other 
sources  of  information  in  addition." 

This  meant  that  Lady  Stelfox  might  act  on  her  own 
judgment  as  to  anything  she  had  to  communicate. 

"  There  are  some  points  "  the  lady  said,  "  that  Alice  or  I 
alone  could  give  you  now,  and  they  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you.  Alice  and  Fane,  Arnold  Winthorpe's  son,  being 
brought  up  together  early  became  attached  to  one 
another.  But  Lord  Ingestry,  Mrs.  Winthorpe's  brother, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Alice  and  had  proposed  to  marry 
her.  When  she  came  to  me  she  had  declined  his  pro- 
posals several  times  and  desired  to  escape  what  appeared 
to  be  a  kind  of  persecution  on  his  part.  The  Winthorpes 
were  fond  of  private  theatricals  and,  in  particular,  Lord 
Ingestry;  acting  was  a  craze  with  him.  He  had  trained 
Alice  to  act  and  as  she  showed  singular  ability,  he  was 
proud  of  and  deeply  interested  in  his  pupil.  This  gave 
her  a  position  in  the  family ;  Arnold  and  his  wife  treated 
her  very  much  as  their  daughter,  and  when  Ingestry 
wished  the  girl  to  go  on  the  stage  as  a  professional,  Arnold 
would   not   hear   of  it.     This    was,  however,  after   Mrs. 
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Winthorpe's  death,  an  event  which  went  to  lessen  Lord 
Ingestry's  influence  over  Arnold,  too  late,  however.  John 
Stelfox  had  a  way  of  finding  out  everything  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  being  interested  in  Alice  he  made  it  his 
business  to  know  the  affairs  of  the  family.  He  found 
that  Alice  was  sensible  that  Lord  Ingestry,  in  a  way  of 
his  own,  had  stood  her  friend  and  served  her,  but  that 
he  was  ruining  Arnold  and  his  son,  Fane.  You  see  the 
difficulty  of  her  position.  It  was  that  forced  her  to  come 
to  us  after  Mrs.  Winthorpe's  death.  She  would  never 
have  married  Ingestry;  she  was  greatly  attached  to 
Fane  but  would  not  marry  him,  as  her  doing  so  would 
have  hastened  his  ruin.'' 

"  Lord  Ingestry  was  Arnold's  heir,  failing  issue,"  Mr. 
D'Oyly  said  reflectively,  "  but  both  men  were  about  the 
same  age,  and  Ingestry  was  leaving  nothing  to  inherit." 
"  Yes,  but  Alice,  though  she  did  not  say  so,  seemed,  ] 
know,  to  think  that  he  was  not  altogether  sane.  She 
was,  I  saw,  afraid  of  him,  not  sure  what  he  would  do." 

**  You  are  making  some  points,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  could  not 
help  but  say,  ''clear  to  me,  filling  in  a  picture," 

"  John  Stelfox  said  that  Lord  Ingestry  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  that  his  influence  with  Arnold  Win- 
thorpe  was  a  matter  of  habit.  Anyhow,  Alice,  when  she 
was  a  month  or  two  with  us,  pined  and  faded  away.  I 
was  afraid  she  would  die.  I  am  sure  she  thought  so  her- 
self. I  think  she  felt  that  there  was  one  person  in  the 
world  she  could  live  for,  and  only  one  way  of  living  for 
him.  John  and  she  talked  over  the  aftairs  of  the  family, 
which  she  knew  quite  well,  having  acted  as  Arnold  Win- 
thorpe's secretary,  and  even  adviser,  though,  she  said, 
he,  for  the  most  part,  only  laughed  at  her  wisdom.  I 
remember  John  telling  her  that  onty  one  part  of  the  Win- 
thorpe  property  could  be  saved — the  Irish  estates — and 
only  by  a  particular  arrangement,  which  would  place  them 
out  of  Ingestry's  power.  I  know  he  explained  the  arrange- 
ment to  her,  and  that  she  entered  into  and  studied  it 
very  much  as  you  would  as  a  lawyer." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  gave  a  subdued  whistle — he  had  not  quite 
outgrown  the  trick.  His  aunt,  however,  took  it  as  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  late  John  Stelfox. 
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"Yes,  she  seemed  to  understand  the  matter  when  John 
explained  it  to  her,  and  came  to  a  decision  to  save  Fane 
Winthorpe,  if  possible,  and,  perhaps,  herself.  The  young 
man  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  though  she 
did  not  allow  him  or  Ingestry  to  visit  or  see  her.  Now, 
he  came  to  her ;  I  suppose  she  wrote  to  him  to  come.  She 
had  clearly  great  influence  over  him,  but  there  were 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  which  neither  John  nor  I 
understood.  It  appears,  however,  that  Fane,  through  the 
medium  of  friends,  got  his  father  to  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment proposed  to  him.  After  it  was  completed  Alice  went 
and  lived  with  Fane  in  France,  passing  as  his  wife,  the 
arrangement  between  them  being  that  she  would  ultimately 
become  his  wife — as  she  did.  I  am  not  going  to  blame 
her  ;  I  think,  as  she  acted  very  deliberately,  that  she  had 
some  good  reason  for  what  she  did." 

''  The  law,  aunt,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  said,  "  makes  fixed  rules 
for  the  devolution  of  property  and  subordinates  to  such 
rules  all  personal  relations,  however  natural,  rational,  and 
conformable  to  circumstances  they  may  be.  In  law,  and 
even  in  equity,  the  person  is  an  owner  of  property  by  a 
fiction  if  not  actually,  or  else,  if  the  fiction  is  too  much  for 
the  legal  imagination,  an  outlaw.  Fane  Winthorpe  and 
his  wife  through  their  action,  they  and  their  children, 
became  outlaws  as  far  as  the  action  reaches." 

Lady  Stelfox  nodded.  She  understood,  at  least,  that 
though  the  relation  between  Fane  Winthorpe  and  Alice 
Owens  might  be  purer  and  more  reasonable  than  obtains 
in  nine  formal  marriages  out  of  ten,  still  the  law  would 
treat  their  child  as  an  outlaw. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

MR.    d'OYLY  SENDS    A   MESSAGE  TO  JINNYANN. 

Although  the  earlier  or  more  immediate  descendants  of 
the  first  Lennar  Oins  of  Foughilotra  (1702) ,  certainly  in 
some  cases  practised  witchcraft,  it  was  apparently  as  a 
form  of  physical  and  natural  science  or,  in  the  purely 
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personal  sense,  as  an  outlet  for  mental  energy.  Of 
course  they  were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but 
that  almost  of  necessity  led  them  to  use  their  knowledge 
and  pretence  "to  knowledge  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 
They  were  persecuted,  but  the  whole  tribe,  and  more, 
their  mental  form,  would  have  been  persecuted  out  of 
existence  if  the  process  was  thought  safe  by  those  in. 
immediate  contact  with  them.  Even  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  period  of  our  history,  the 
impression  survived  to  protect  Wee  Mon  Oins  from,  at 
least,  insult.  The  respectable  farmer,  Mclntee,  got  a 
false  reputation  for  courage  in  the  country  for  meddling 
with  him,  a  reputation  which  the  irony  inhering  in  all 
history  only  went  to  confirm.  To  men  of  rigidly  pre- 
scriptive ideas  independence  of  mind  is  not  only  hateful, 
and  unintelligible,  but  a  positive  terror.  The  Oins  used 
the  terror  it  inspires  to  save  it  and  themselves, 

Although  the  social  group  as  it  expanded  had  to  con- 
form to  conditions  of  life  wider  than  those  of  its  original 
seat  in  Foughilotra,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  the  impostors,  mountebanks, 
quacks,  the  lunatics,  dependents  on  charity,  traders  on 
religious  feeling,  and  on  popular  crazes,  it  inflicts  on 
society  are  exceptionally  few.  In  one  line  of  descent 
beggars  abound,  in  another  money  makers,  in  another 
intellectual  acrobats,  gamblers  and  tricksters  of  various 
kinds,  but  in  the  Oins'  line  of  admittedly  bad  characters, 
personal  self-government  to  secure  personal  independence 
of  thought  and  action,  seems  a  settled  aim.  In  other 
words  these  Oins  seem  to  be  making  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  govern  themselves  in  order  to  escape  being  governed 
by  other  people.  In  past  time  their  poverty,  reputation 
for  sorcery,  and  bad  character  generally,  gave  them  a 
chance  in  making  the  attempt.  Now,  however,  as  they 
cannot  change  their  nature  and  frighten  the  crowd  under 
prescriptive  ideas  in  the  old  way,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  their  ways  of  asserting  their  distinctive  character. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  had  told  Lady  Stelfox  that  Claud 
Winthorpe  had  been  candid  and  unreserved  with 
him,  and  she  knew  what  that  meant.  In  point 
of   law   the  young   man   was  illegitimate,   but  the  fact 
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was  known  only  to  a  few  persons,  and  these,  his  mother, 
Stewart  Owens  and  Mr.  D'Oyly,  were  of  the  one  mind 
with  him  in  thinking  that  a  law  which  placed  a  stigma 
on  him  and  his  mother  was  to  be  resisted  and  ignored. 
A  nice  point  in  the  law  which  Claud  Winthorpe  did  recog- 
nise, and  go  by,  the  law  of  his  own  conscience,  arose, 
however,  in  connection  with  this  decision.  On  the  one 
hand  as  far  as  he  could  he  would  not  allow  a  law  framed 
solely  with  an  eye  to  the  devolution  of  property  to 
wantonly  injure  him,  place  him,  under  the  prevailing 
form  of  opinion,  at  a  social  disadvantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  technically  an  illegitimate  person,  he  could  not 
inherit  property  except  by  will  from  a  person  with  due 
testamentary  j)ower;  if  he  did  inherit  under  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  covering  his  birth  he  would  inflict  a  wrong  on  the 
person  legally  entitled  to  the  inheritance. 

This  was  his  ]3osition,  as  he  explained  to  Mr.  D'Oyly, 
with  respect  to  the  Fourteen  Towns  estate  in  Ireland. 
There  was  no  person  with  testamentary  power  to  will 
the  estate  to  him ;  it  had  never  been  willed  to  him  ;  he 
had  inherited  it  subject  to  the  terms  of  an  illusory  trust. 
This,  however,  only  gave  part  of  the  difficulty.  The 
estate  had  been  heavily  encumbered  by  Arnold  and  Fane 
Winthorpe  previous  to  being  placed  in  trust.  A  charge 
had  been  placed  on  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Fenton  as 
Fane  Winthorpe 's  widow,  but  this  life  interest  the  lady 
and  her  second  husband  had  sold,  the  money  helping  to 
redeem  Chadcote,  which  now,  shorn,  however,  of  its 
original  dimensions,  was  her  and  her  son's  property 
jointly.  The  Fourteen  Towns'  estate,  in  point  of  fact 
was  of  very  little  value  to  Claud  Winthorpe. 

But,  as  is  evident,  he  could  not  sell  it ;  an  attempt  to  do 
so  would  need  proof  of  title,  that  is,  exposure  of  what  he 
considered  it  his  interest  and  right  to  keep  a  private 
matter.  Mrs.  Fenton's  relations  with  her  first  husband 
were  known  positively  only  to  a  few  of  the  Owens,  and  of 
course  was  safe  as  a  secret  with  a  race  so  close.  The 
rest  of  the  world  talked  only  to  wind  up  by  setting  the 
value  of  gossip  on  its  talk. 

If  Claud  Winthorpe  was  not  a  far-seeing  man,  his  uncle 
Stewart  Owens  was,  and  in  addition  had  personal  know- 
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ledge  of  Ireland  extending  over  a  long  period  of  his  life. 
Unlike  the  younger  man,  he  accepted  evil,  though  not  in 
a  cynical  spirit,  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  circum- 
stance ;  he  was  not  a  reformer  ready  with  a  legislative 
remedy  for  every  evil  he  saw  in  his  field  of  observation. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  drift  of  circum- 
stance in  Ireland  was  to  impoverishment  and  national 
decay,  and  that  the  forms  of  political  action  to  which  its 
people  were  committed  w^ere  mere  currents  in  the  drift. 
That  Irish  estate  had  been  and  was  of  no  value  to  his 
nephew,  but  it  was  equally  clear  to  him  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  a  heavy  burden,  a  serious  drain  on  a 
man  w^hose  chief  means  of  living  was  his  practice  as  a 
sohcitor,  at  least,  at  the  time. 

The  estate  could  not  be  touched  in  any  way  whatever 
without  raising  the  question  of  title.  Claud  Winthorpe's 
title  was  defective,  but  failing  him  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pensive and  at  the  same  time  absurd,  lawsuit,  would 
establish  title  in  and  between  three  or  four  possible 
claimants.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  incur  such  a 
risk  for  a  worthless  prize. 

To  induce  or  force  the  mortgagees  to  foreclose  and  sell 
would  be  a  doubtful  proceeding.  It  would  lead  to  inves- 
tigation of  Winthorpe's  title,  probably  to  no  purpose.  If 
a  receiver  was  appointed,  as  the  rental  still  met  the 
charges  with  a  margin  over  for  management,  the  appoint- 
ment would  probably  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

When  the  legal  position  was  explained  to  Mr.  D'Oyly 
down  to  details  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  most 
readers,  he  silently  wondered  to  himself  what  Claud 
Winthorpe's  and  Stewart  Owen's  object  was  in  making 
him  their  confidant  and  seeking  his  assistance.  Both 
gentlemen  seemed  to  have  mastered  the  technicalities  of 
the  matter  in  way  that  left  no  apparent  occasion  for 
the  opinion  or  advice  of  a  solicitor's  clerk,  though  the 
clerk  might  knovv^  a  host  of  cases  bearing  on  the  issue. 
But  Mr.  D'Oyly  remained  silent;  it  was  their  business  to 
explain   themselves. 

If  he  had,  under  the  circumstances,  a  confidante  instead 
of  being  a  confidant,  what  was  wanted  with  him  might 
have  been  gone  into  first,  and  the  mass  of  preliminary 
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detail  be  either  not  entered  on  at  all  or  left  to  himself  to 
pick  up  as  well  as  he  could.  If,  now,  Mrs.  Fenton  had 
been  his  confidante,  she  might  have  asked  him  to  do 
something  for  her  without  giving  any  reason  why  he 
should  do  it.  Or  Miss  Perceval  might  have  done  so,  per- 
haps, indeed,  with  some  remote  chance  of  success. 

But  Mrs.  Fenton  never  became  Mr.  D'Oyly's  confi- 
dante. She  never  asked  him  to  play  chess  with  her.  He 
had  on  one  occasion,  by  an  oversight  not  given  in  this 
history,  heard  a  little  girl  in  Foughilotra  play  the  violin, 
and  he  was  loyal  to  the  little  girl,  would  not  ask  Mrs. 
Fenton  to  weaken  the  impression,  that  if  he  had  not 
heard  the  best  player  in  the  world,  he  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  hear  better.  No,  that  once  was  enough  for 
him  ;  as  far  as  violin  playing  was  concerned  he  w^anted 
no  disagreeable  confusion  of  rivalry  to  enter  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Fenton  did  not  ask  him  to  play  chess,  and  he  did 
not  ask  her  to  play  the  violin,  but  he  was  not  sure  that 
she  was  not  playing  on  him — well  in  a  certain  quiet  way 
trying  to  get  him  to  take  a  knight's  move  for  her.  She 
had  not  the  sedate,  world-trained  mannerism  of  Lady 
Stelfox ;  her  mask  or  disguise  was  the  much  more  eftec- 
tive  one  of  faultless  naturalness.  Jinnyann  in  Foughi- 
lotra could  not  be  more  natural  than  this  elderly  lady,  or 
more  impenetrable.  It  struck  Mr.  D'Oyly  that 
she  was  like  Jinnyann,  must  have  been,  as  a  girl,  very 
like  her,  but  then  she  was  like  her  son  and  again  was  an 
Owens,  and  had  spent  some  years  of  her  early  hfe  in  the 
Owens'  nest  in  Foughilotra.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
under  his  habitual  cloak  of  reserve  he  was  very  wide 
awake  in  observing  her.  Her  son  inspired  confidence  at 
once;  she  did  not — at  once.  She  was  pleasant, 
vivacious,  agreeable,  but  then  it  was  plain  to  him  that 
she  was  uncommunicative  with  him  in  respect  to  what 
was  in  her  mind,  and  what  she  knew  was  in  his  mind. 
It  was,  however,  fair  to  suppose  that  she  left  business 
matters  to  her  brother  and  son,  but  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  a 
certain  consciousness  that  their  action  was  inspired  if 
not     governed  by  her. 

Being  impassively  patient,  he,  however,  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and,  Claud  Winthorpe  being  candid  and  communi- 
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cative,  the  time  came  for  explanation,  an  explanation 
which  justified  the  pains  taken  to  make  the  clerk  fully 
master  of  the  legal  position. 

"You  know,  D'Oyly,"  Claud  said,  "that  part  of  my 
grandfather  Arnold's  life  spent  in  Ireland  remains 
very  obscure  to  us.  He  married,  as  I  told  you,  a  girl, 
Denzil  Oins,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Stephen  Oins. 
That  is,  you  know,  the  same  as  Owens." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  nodded.  The  ground  so  far  had  been 
gone  over  before,  and  he  would  not  waste  words.  They 
were  sitting  alone  in  the  Winthorpe  study,  and  as  usual 
he  had  a  sheet  of  paper  before  him,  and  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  use  the  pen,  not  having  anything  to 
write.     Pen  in  hand  he  seemed  at  a  loss  that  he  had  not. 

"Lord  Ingestry  died  unmarried,  but  before  his 
death  he  had  lost  influence  over  my  grandfather,  and  of 
course  my  mother  did  not  allow  him  to  exert  QlUJ  over 
my  father.  The  Norfolk  estates  had  been  sold,  and  our 
firm  had  complete  control  of  Chadcote  as  well  as  the 
Irish  estates,  which  were  so  managed  that  my  grand- 
father and  father  had  each  only  a  small  fixed  allowance. 
The  arrangement,  which  meant  that  part  of  the  income 
should  be  applied  to  discharge  debt,  was,  I  think,  my 
father's,  and,  with  other  points  o*f  difference,  made  difii- 
culties  between  him  and  my  grandfather  who  was  a  very 
bad  man  of  business." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  said  nothing;  it  was  not  necessary  to  state 
his  opinion  that  the  arrangement  was  due  to  ]\Irs. 
Fenton,  acting,  perhaps,  under  the  advice  of  the  late 
John  Stelfox. 

"  Before  the  property,"  Claud  went  on,  "  was  taken  out 
of  Ingestry 's  hands,  and  the  arrangement  made ,  my  grand- 
father had  been  living  in  Ireland  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
very  much  with  these  Owens  of  Foughilotra.  He  mast 
have  been  a  very  singular  kind  of  man.  He  took  what- 
ever Ingestry  was  pleased  to  send  him,  and  for  some 
reason  made  no  attempt  to  take  control  of  the  family 
property  from  him.  He  entered,  indeed,  unwillingly 
into  my  father's  plans  for  saving  the  remnant  of  it,  and 
seemed  content  to  live  in  a  poor  way  with  these  Owens' 
people.       Ingestry,  however,   dying— that  was  before  I 
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was  born — he  seemed  to  change  his  mind,  and,  apparently 
under  legal  advice,  made  certain  proposals  himself.  These 
proposals  clearly  indicated  a  desire  on  his  part  to  secure 
reversion  to  issue  other  than  my  father,  whose  power  of 
disposition  by  will  they  limited.  This,  however,  at  the 
time  was  taken  as  a  legal  provision  to  meet  a  possible 
contingency." 

"If  I  was  your  grandfather's  lawyer,"  Mr.  D'Oyly 
said,   "I  would,  of  course,  have  insisted  on  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  meant  to  meet  an  actually  existing  case. 
But  my  grandfather  at  the  time  of  Ingestry's  death  was 
married  to  Denzil  Owens,  and  had  two  children  by  her, 
a  son  and  daughter.  Of  that  we  have  legal  proof,  but 
at  the  time  my  father  was  a  poor  man  living  in  France, 
and  knew  nothing  about  his  father  beyond  the  fact  that 
like  himself  he  had  not  much  to  live  on." 

"The  second  Mrs.  Arnold  VVinthorpe,"  Mr.  D'Oyly 
said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  new  fact  before 
him  and  wished  to;  fix  it,  *'  had  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter?" 

"Yes,  and  as  far  as  we  could  learn  the  son  died  young. 
It  so  happens  that  we  could  obtain  no  legal  proof  of 
either  his  birth  or  death.  The  presumption  is  that  since 
the  girl.  Miss  Esther  Winthorpe,  appears  only  in  after 
years  with  her  father  on  the  scene,  the  natural  presump- 
tion is,  that  he  must  have  died." 

'My.  D'Oyly  looked  at  the  speaker  and  thereby  saved 
words. 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer,  "he  might  have  been 
born  out  of  wedlock,  or  even,  my  grandfather  was  so 
peculiar,  and  these  Owens  so  strange  in  their  ways,  that 
though  legitimate  he  might  for  some  reason'  not  be 
acknowledged.  My  mother  knows  the  Owens — she  calls 
them  Oins — and  says,  we  must  take  nothing  for  granted.'' 

"  Know  boy's  christian  name?  " 

Owen,  and  in  one  paper  in  my  grandfather's  writing 
he  is  not  only  Owen  but  Owen  Winthorpe.  In  fact,  my 
grandfather  in  letters  to  his  wife  which  are  in  our  posses- 
sion mentions  him,  and  in  affectionate  terms." 

Mr.    D'03^1y    could   not   hold    a  pen    so    long  without 
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using  it.  He  began,  not,  indeed,  to  write,  but  to  draw 
lines,  apparently  mechanically,  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  saymg  at  the  same  time  : 

"Proof  of  date  of  birth  and  fact  of  death  necessary. 
Any  clue  in  the  letters  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  None,  but  we  will  give  them  to  you  to  read.  After 
Ingestry's  death  the  Winthorpe  property,  the  part  of  it 
left,  improved  in  value  under  the  management  of  our 
firm  and  of  my  father,  who  paid  keen  attention  to  it. 
My  grandfather's  income  being  increased,  he  came  over  to 
London  to  live,  I  think,  rather  for  his  daughter's  sake 
than  his  own,  that  her  education  might  be  attended  to, 
or,  perhaps,  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  attached,  made  him  willing  to  leave 
Ireland.  Anyhow  he  came  to  London  and  lived  a  very 
quiet  life ;  the  only  taste  he  indulged  was  the  theatre  and 
the  society  of  actors." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  impressions  of  Arnold  and  Fane 
Winthorpe,  gathered  from  popular  rumour,  and  l\Ir. 
McMinn's  gossip,  had  had  by  this  time  undergone  great 
change.  Neither  of  them  had  been  w^ild  or  extravagant ; 
the  son,  Fane,  indeed,  had  been  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
though  apparently  ill  brought  up. 

"Now  I  have  given  you  one  point,"  Winthorpe  con- 
tinued, "that  is  our  want  of  knowledge  of  my  grand- 
father's son,  Owen.  There  is  another  point  of,  perhaps, 
more  importance.  After  my  grandfather  had  been  living 
in  a  very  quiet  way  in  London  with  his  daughter,  Esther, 
his  wife's  reputed  father,  Stephen  Oins,  came  over  from 
Ireland,  bringing  a  son,  Winthorpe  Oins.  My  grand- 
father got  the  father  some  employment  in  a  theatre 
through  his  actor  friends,  and  the  son  a  situation  in  a 
broker's  office.  But  this  Win  Owens  and  Esther,  my 
grandfather's  daughter,  seem  soon  to  have  become 
attached  to  each  other.  Now  what  happened  was  kept 
a  profound  secret,  hushed  up,  and  we  are  in  great  doubts 
about  some  particulars.  It  is  certain  Win  Owens  married 
Miss  Winthorpe  against  her  father's  will.  My  grand- 
father was  under  the  fixed  impression  that  Win  was  his 
wife's  brother;  he  strongly  resembled  her,  it  seems; 
he  was  therefore  Esther's  uncle.      In  this  my  grandfather 
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was  quite  wrong ;  we  have  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  Mrsl.  Winthorpe  was  not  Stephen  Oins'  daughter. 
Of  course  Stephen  and  his  son  knew  the  fact,  but  my 
grandfather  was  one  of  those  men  on  whom  the  clearest 
evidence  is  lost  once  they  get  a  fixed  idea.  He  took 
Tngestry  to  be  a  capable  and  honest  man  in  spite  of  the 
clearest   evidence  to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  D'Oyly's  pen  had  been  busy  all  this  time  multi- 
plying lines  on  the  sheet  of  paper  before  him.  It  looked 
like  an  architectural  plan  what  he  was  drawing.  But  he 
remarked  in  an  absent-minded  way  :  — 

"  These  Oins — like  gypsies,  you  know.  Have  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own,  stick  to  them,  too.' 

"So  my  mother  says,  but  she  knew  my  grandfather 
well,  and  is  under  the  impression  that  he  would  never 
recognise  his  daughter's  marriage,  and  if  she  had  a  child 
or  children  would  get  them  out  of  the  way,  secretly 
brought  up,  probably  in  Ireland  among  the  Oins.  It  so 
happened  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  In  about  a 
year  after  his  marriage  Win  Owens  got  an  urgent 
summons  from  America  to  go  to  an  uncle  of  his.  His 
wife's  state  was  such  that  he  could  not  take  her  with  him, 
and  he  left  her,  I  suppose,  in  charge  of  his  father, 
Stephen.  We  know  nothing  except  that  she  died  in  his 
absence.  My  mother's  impression  is  that  she  died  in 
childbirth,  and  that  the  child,  if  it  lived,  w^as  taken  to 
Ireland." 

"Father — "  Mr.  D'Oyly  said,  "suppose  he  came  back 
from   America?" 

"We  may  suppose  so,  but  if  he  did  he  went  back  again. 
No  trace  of  him  here." 

"Might  have  got  the  child  and  brought  it  back  to 
America  with  him." 

"He  might.  We  could,  however,  find  no  trace  of  a 
Winthorpe  Owens  in   America." 

Mr.  D'Oyly  rarely  smiled,  but  he  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
looking  for  an  Owens  in  America,  even  a  Winthorpe 
Owens. 

"  Our  idea,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  mother's  idea, 
is  that  we  should  quietly  and  carefully  search  through 
the  Owens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foughilotra  for  any 
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trace  there  may  be,  in  the  first  place,  of  my  grand- 
father's son,  Owen;  in  the  next  place  for  anj^one  who 
might  correspond  to  a  child  of  Esther  Winthorpe  born 
about  18  years  ago.  Now  you  have  local  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  also  of  our  peculiar  position,  and  what 
we  want  you  to  do  is  to  make  the  investigation  on  the 
spot.     We  could  not  have  a  better  man." 

"Good  idea,"  Mr.  D'Oyly  said,  giving  his  plan  a 
finishing  touch.  "  But  there  is  a  better  man  for  job — 
Mr.  Claud  Winthorpe.       Have  reasons  to  think  so." 

He  pushed  his  plan  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  young 
man's  eyes,  and  indicated  a  point  on  it  with  his  pen. 

"Meant  for  a  door,  that.  Stone  seat  there.  You  go 
to  Ireland — can  go  now.  Go  to  Foughilotra — this  is 
a  plan  of  the  place.  Go  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  you  wdll  find  a  girl  sitting  sewing  on  that 
seat.  Well,  if  she  is  not  there  the  door  will  be  open, 
and  just  walk  in — they  don't  stand  on  ceremony  in  those 
parts.  Find  her  '  redding  up,'  the  house — she'll  tell 
you.  Want  you  to  give  her  a  message  from  me — say 
Antonio  D'Oyly,  and  she'll  remember — sharp  little  girl. 
Asked  her  once  where  she  got  the  water  she  made  her 
tea  with.  Told  me  from  a  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  the  hill.  See  now  the  spot  I  mark  here.  Tell 
her,  mind  from  me,  that  there  is  a  flight  of  a  dozen  steps 
there,  in  the  castle,  entrance  covered  up  by  bushes  ;  near 
bottom  a  well  of  good  pure  water,  rather  cold  to  take  a 
plunge  in,  though.  Expect  you  will  find  something  to 
say  to  her  then  on  your  own  hook.  Well,  make  her  bring 
you  to  the  top  of  an  old  tower,  marked  there,  bring 
violin  with  her,  and  play  for  you,  that  is  if  you  are  not 
afraid.  Serious  risk  under  some  circumstances  in  the 
thing." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  laughed  at  the  risk  and  thought  only 
of  the  business  aspects  of  the  mission  suggested  to  him. 
He  understood  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  had  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  he  was  the  best  man  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  investigation. 
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MR.  WINTHORPE  TRANSACTS  HIS   BUSINESS  UNDER  UNUSUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Although  Claud  Winthorpe,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  D'Oyly's 
judicious  advice  that  he  should,  even  at  some  risk,  do  his 
own  business,  went  to  Ireland,  and  went  to  Foughilotra, 
at  eleven  o'clock  one  fine  autumn  morning,  he  did  not 
find  a  little  girl  sitting,  sewing,  on  the  stone  seat  beside 
the  door  of  the  Oins'  house.  The  seat  of  polished  black 
stone  was  there.  He  recognised  it  at  once,  but  there  was 
no  one  sitting  on  it.  The  door  of  the  house  was  open,  but 
when  he  entered  it  without  ceremony,  as  he  was  told  to 
do,  he  found  no  little  girl  "  redding  up  "  the  house.  The 
interior,  with  its  massive  walls,  earthen  floor,  and  heavy 
black  oak  furniture,  looked  very  strange  to  him,  but  the 
"  redding  up  "  evidently  was  out  of  hands  ;  everything 
was  clean  and  in  perfect  order.  It  was  a  large  room,  the 
kitchen  of  the  Oins'  house,  being,  as  we  have  said,  the 
guardroom  of  the  ancient  fortress  adapted  to  accommodate 
a  family  of  hand-loom  weavers  of  a  rather  better  class. 
But  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  ;  everything  was  per- 
fectly still,  and  Winthorpe,  as  he  looked  about  him,  was 
conscious  only  of  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  antiquity. 
The  room  itself  was  strangely  antique,  and  everything  in 
it  was  of  old-world  fashion.  The  Oins  never,  indeed, 
changed  anything  ;  what  was  in  the  house  was  there  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Lennar  Oins.  They  were  very  careful 
men  and  women,  these  old  Oins,  and  besides  being 
careful  had  many  recipes  for  preserving  their  chattels. 
The  oak  tables  and  chairs  were  saturated  with  oil,  and 
the  dishes  on  the  dresser,  many  of  them,  were  pieced 
together  by  bands  of  metal.  The  little  glass  panes  in  the 
iron  diamond-shaped  window  frames  were,  many  of  them, 
bull-eyes,  and  many  of  them  carefully  patched,  indicating 
times  when  glass  was  a  very  dear  commodity. 
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The  dresser  mentioned  was  in  the  Oins'  kitchen  what  a 
200  guineas  piano  would  be  in  a  lady's  drawingroom.  It 
was  a  solid  piece  of  oak  furniture  of  great  size,  not  set 
against  a  wall,  but  serving  as  a  screen,  forming  a  separate 
compartment  with  the  help  of  woodwork  at  right  angles 
to  it  in  the  room.  It  really  shut  off  a  small  room  which 
was  Jinnyann's  sanctum,  and  in  which  she  slept  in  her 
childish  days.  The  old  crockery  and  glass  with  which 
it  was  loaded  was  something  new  to  Mr.  Winthorpe,  and 
detained  his  eye  for  a  moment.  But,  seeking  signs  of 
some  inhabitant,  he  looked  in  through  the  open  door  of 
the  workshop,  and  up  the  oak  steps  which  led  to  the  loft 
over  it  in  which  were  the  sleeping  closets  of  generations  of 
Oins  dead  and  gone.  Not  seeing  anyone,  like  a  wise  man 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  climb  hills  like  Foughilotra, 
he  sat  down  on  a  chair  to  rest  himbelf  and  await  events. 

For  what  occurred  on  the  occasion  we  must  go  back  to 
Ergenagh  and  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Owen  Winthrop,  of 
Baltimore,  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the  Owens 
family  in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  In  this 
capacity  the  Wee  Mon  gave  him  clearly  to  understand 
that  if  the  Owens  did  not  practically  disclaim  allegiance 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire,  he,  the  Wee  Mon,  as  lineal  representative  of  the 
first  Lennar  Oins,  could  not  acknowledge  them.  The 
position,  of  course,  required  considerable  discussion  and 
accurate  definition,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  on  both 
sides.  The  first  Lennar  Oins,  it  appeared,  dissented 
strongly  from  the  claim  of  Queen  Anne,  even  with  three 
Parliaments  at  her  back,  to  interfere  with  him,  and  upheld 
the  principle  of  passive  resistance  when  active  resistance 
was  inexpedient.  His  descendants,  however,  while 
taking  the  doctrine  for  granted,  adopted,  as  a  rule,  the 
plan  of  giving  no  occasion  for  interference,  and  their 
poverty  and  obscurity  made  adherence  to  the  plan 
possible.  But,  the  Wee  Mon,  as  a  philosophic  thinker 
reasoning  from  observation  of  fact,  maintained  that 
resistance  to  law,  a  continual  struggle  against  it,  was  the 
actual  means  taken  by  mankind  to  escape  from  abominable 
and  destructive  tyranny.  Mr.  Winthrop  could  not  even 
attempt  to  advance  ideals  of  law  against  a  man  who  stuck 
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SO  fast  to  the  facts  of  human  existence  ;  he  had  to  sacrifice 
even  Moses  to  the  Wee  Mon's  inexorable  logic.  The  laws 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  lasted  for  some 
time,  not  because  they  were  observed,  but  because  they 
had  been  continually  disobeyed. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  interested  by  the  Wee  Mon's  ideas 
and  their  form  of  expression,  but  he  was  too  clear-headed 
a  man  not  to  see  that  the  last,  almost  from  the  first,  knew 
who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  a  definite  personal  object 
which  he  was  left  free  to  disclose  when,  and  as  he  thought 
fit.  He  got  from  the  Wee  Mon  the  historic  policy  of  the 
Owens  family  set  in  strong  new  lights  with  much 
insistence  that  it  should  be  adhered  to  and  developed  by 
the  American  Owens,  but  by  being  taken  simply  in  his 
assumed  character  not  a  shred  of  information  bearing  on 
his  own  personal  object.  No  diplomatist  long  trained  in 
courts  could  have  baflled  him  more  completely  than  the 
Wee  Mon  did,  and  after  a  week  of  abstruse  sociological 
discussion  he  was  left  under  the  conviction  that  he  would 
have  either  to  abandon  his  mission  or  give  open  expression 
to  it.  All  he  really  learned  was  that  the  policy  of  the 
Owens'  family  was  to  be  carried  forward  on  carefully 
guarded  diplomatic  lines. 

In  the  end  the  issue  produced  a  letter  from  the  Wee 
Mon  to  Jinnj'ann,  which  has  to  be  placed  on  record : — 

"  My  Dear  Wee  Girl,"  he  wrote,  "  you  were  right  as 
to  a  certain  loerson  being  through  our  house  looking 
something.  He  knew  the  ways  of  the  place,  hut  they 
were  not  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  went  into  Gran-da' s 
xvee  room  looking  your  wee  box  of  jewels,  and  was  content 
uith  finding  it.  He  just  lifted  it,  shook  it  a  wee  to  he 
sure  it  was  not  em23ty,  and  then  put  it  back  as  he  found 
it.  He  was  on  for  looking  something  else  I  have  only  a 
notion  of  I  know,  because  I  was  over  on  Wednesday 
and  went  careful  through  the  house  and  over  everything. 
You  mind  now.  I  took  the  wee  box  and  2^ut  it  in  your 
press  on  the  top  shelf,  and  put  your  big  Bible  and  your 
grey  gown  on  the  top  of  it.  The  key  of  the  press  is  as  I 
found  it  ;  you  know  %vhere. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Ar)\erica  who  knows 
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more  about  the  Oins  than  ever  I  thought  was  knoivn,  and, 
all  the  same,  has  left  much  he  knows  over  to  be  told.  He 
says  he  will  come  over  to  our  house  next  Saturdo^y,  and 
my  notion  is  that  he  is  on  for  telling  us  things  about 
ourselves  we  do  not  knoiu.  It  is  like  he  may  tell  us  hoiu 
yon  luee  box  come  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Oins,  they 
never  been  known  to  have  such  like.  If  he  tells  that 
he  ivill  be  willing  to  tell  all  that  is  wanted.  To  that  end 
I  left  the  wee  box  with  you  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted. 

''The  gentleman  says  that  it  is  to  be  a  family  gathering  ^ 
so  I  write  to  Mr.  Jones  to  come  with  you  on  Saturday  at 
t'welve  o'clock,  I  having  reason  to  count  him  as  one  of  us. 
There  will  be  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Pogue,  you 
and  I — that  is  five.  There  should  be  something  nice  for 
them  to  eat  after  the  talk  is  done,  and  you  get  Lena 
Oivens,  not  Isancy  Lynd,  to  see  to  that.  Tell  Lena  to 
give  you  a  bottle  of  ivine — champagne,  if  she  has  the  like. 
The  gentleman  takes  a  glass  of  it  at  his  dinner,  and  it  is 
like  he  tvill  be  on  for  drinking  your  health,  which,  for 
once,  I'll  not  say  again. 

"  Yours,  my  wee  girl, 

''OWEN  OIKSr 

Jinnyann  took  this  letter  with  perfect  calmness,  as  she 
did  Mr.  Owen  Winthrop,  if  anything,  indeed,  with  an 
intelligible  shade  of  sadness.  Strangely  enough,  she 
would  have,  with  all  the  force  of  her  nature,  resented  the 
supposition  that  her  past  life  in  Foughilotra  was  not  for  her 
a  happy  one.  Yes,  it  saddened  her  to  think  that  it  was 
past  and  gone,  and  she  took  the  future  before  her  ungilt 
with  dreams  of  greater  happiness. 

She  followed  the  Wee  Mon's  instructions,  but  Pokeshins 
took  part  of  them,  as  regards  the  champagne  in  parti- 
cular, out  of  her  hands.  She  was  left,  indeed,  to  "  red 
up  "  the  house,  which  was  done  by  keeping  everything 
brightly  polished  in  its  place.  If  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  did  not  hold  good  for  the  Oins  they  did 
for  the  family  crockery  and  glass. 

It  occurred  to  her,  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
house,  to  look  was  the  casket  of  jewels  all  right  as  the 
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Wee  Mon  left  it.  Yes,  it  was  all  right,  but  in  an  absent- 
minded  way  she  took  the  casket  from  its  place  and 
opened  it.  The  action  was  rather  mechanical.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  Mr.  Winthrop  would  have  to  tell  the 
family  gathering  on  Saturday,  and  the  disclosure  was 
anticipated,  if  not  with  misgiving,  in  a  very  grave  and 
sober  spirit.  If  put  in  words,  her  thought  was  that  she 
would  like  very  much  to  know  Mr.  Winthrop  much  better 
than  she  did  if,  as  she  was  pretty  certain,  he  meant  to 
advance  a  claim  to  control  her  future  life.  She  felt  that 
Pokeshins,  Pogue,  Nancy  Lynd,  and,  in  particular,  the 
Wee  Mon,  had  never  treated  her  as  a  child,  a  mindless 
being,  and  she  inwardly  resolved  that  she  would  defend 
to  the  uttermost  the  mental  independence  they  had  not 
only  left  to  but  cherished  in  her. 

As  she  thought,  she  took  a  bracelet  from  the  casket 
and  fitted  it  to  her  arm.  She  held  up  her  hand  ;  it  fitted 
just  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  her.  A  splendid  pearl 
necklace  softly  tinted  with  age  came  next.  She  took  it 
and  fixed  it  round  her  neck.  Of  course,  she  had  a  look- 
ing-glass— an  antique  looking-glass  it  was,  which,  though 
more  impassively  truthful  than  are  most  things  in  this 
false  world,  had  pleased  many  a  blooming  maid  of  the 
Oins.  The  necklace  and  the  braceletted  hand  seemed 
decidedly  effective  to  Jinnyann  as  she  looked  at  them 
and  herself,  as,  of  course,  a  subordinate  feature,  in  the 
looking-glass.  She  was  well,  even  artistically,  dressed 
the  fact  being  that  Pokeshins  had  taken  what  he  called 
her  "get-up"  out  of  Mrs.  Longley's  hands,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  being  versed  as  a  matter  of  business  in 
feminine  costume,  could,  indeed,  give  a  wrinkle  to  a 
beggar-girl  or  a  queen.  Now,  as  she  began  to  take  an 
interest,  the  interest  merely  of  the  artist,  in  the  jewels 
and  their  arrangement,  she  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Win- 
throp, and,  indeed,  all  about  herself,  in  a  purely  aesthetic 
study  of  certain  effects.  It  was,  as  all  aesthetic  studies 
are,  extremely  difficult,  and  at  best  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Personally,  she  had  got  the  length  now  of 
sticking  a  blush  wild  rose,  a  single  blush  rose,  occasion- 
ally in  her  hair,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  seemed  quite 
enough  to  her.     But  jewels  were  jewels,  and  as  such  gave 
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certain  effects  which  were  worth  bringing  out  and  stud}^. 
ing.  In  this  she  was  the  actor  and  artist — Pokeshins' 
pupil.  She  studied  the  effect  of  the  jewels  impersonally 
and  without  a  trace  of  vanity,  and  in  so  doing  ended  by 
having  almost  the  entire  contents  of  the  casket,  one  place 
or  another,  on  her.  Her  fingers  were  jewelled,  her  neck, 
her  breast,  her  hair;  she  was  glittering,  resplendent. 
There  was  an  effect,  a  decided  singular  efiect,  but  it  was 
one  which  did  not  please  her — did  not  please  her,  no 
matter  how  she  arranged  and  rearranged  the  ornaments. 
She  was  not  conscious  that  she  was  a  very  attractive 
young  girl  in  her  usual  simple  attire,  but  as  she  now 
glittered,  she  was  immediately  conscious  as  she  studied 
herself  in  the  glass,  of  a  strange,  weird,  diabolic  attrac- 
tiveness, not  far  from  being  a  repulsiveness,  in  herself  to 
herself.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  mere  association. 
The  Wee  Mon  had  left  the  jewels  in  charge  of — well,  the 
hideous  idol  in  Lennar's  cabinet,  and  emphatically  dis- 
claimed ownership  of  or  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Oins.  They  belonged  to  the  world  and  the  world 
belonged  to  a  screened  idol  in  a  wizard's  closet,  to  what 
men  worship,  not  daring  to  look  at.  Jinnyann  was 
deeply  though  unconsciously  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
Wee  Mon's  ethical  ideas,  and  was  able  to  follow  a  recondite 
line  of  thought.  It  was  a  recondite  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  be  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann,  nothing 
more  or  nothing  less,  than  a  being  of  diabolic  attractive- 
ness, captivating  a  false  world  by  adventitious  means. 
The  thought  in  her  mind  was,  no  doubt,  reflected  in  her 
face,  and  if  she  lingered  before  the  glass,  it  was  not  in 
admiration  of  herself,  but  in  a  study  of  an  efiect,  strange 
and  not  at  all  pleasing  to  her. 

But  at  last  her  hand,  glittering  with  diamonds,  went 
to  her  head  to  restore  it  to  truth  and  nature,  and  where 
it  went  to  it  stayed  for  a  moment  as  if  paralysed.  For, 
at  the  very  instant,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  movement, 
a  face  appeared  in  the  glass  behind  her  own,  a  face  singu- 
larly like  her  own,  with  the  same  expression,  with  a 
thought  apparently  the  same,  indeed,  as  her  own  reflected 
in  it.  The  face,  however,  had  one  ornament  Jitmyann's 
quite  lacked — a  nice,  silky,  golden-brov/n  moustache,  b^\t 
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even  that  very  decided  point  of  difference  did  not  hinrlcr 
her  momentarily  entertaining  the  idea  that  she  was  under 
an  illusion,  seeing  herself  double,  with,  certainly,  some 
unaccountable  variations.  For  some  instants  the  two 
faces  contemplated  each  other  with  grave  thoughtfulness 
in  the  glass.  Then  Jinnyann,  to  get  rid  of  an  illusion  or 
verify  a  fact,  did  the  last ;  turning  round,  a  young  man 
was  certainly  before  her,  and  he  bowed  very  gravely. 

''  I  have  been  very  rude,"  he  said,  "  in  coming  into  your 
room  unannounced,  but  really  I  made  some  noise  and  the 
door  was  wide  open.  You  seem  to  have  been  intenily 
absorbed  in  studying  the  effect  of  your  jewels." 

Jinnyann  had  not  to  assume  calm  dignity ;  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  her  natural  manner,  and  her  surprise  did 
not  outlast  the  verification  of  reality.  She  had  formed  a 
hypothesis  in  her  mind,  and  immediately  gave  the  young 
man  a  place  in  it. 

''  Yes,  I  was  not  minding,  but  it  does  not  matter.  I 
must  take  these  things  off;  I  cannot  talk  to  you  with 
them  on  me." 

The  tone  was  one  which  sanctioned  the  familiarity 
which  subsist  between  near  relatives,  and  when  the  girl 
found  difficulty  in  removing  her  parure,  she  allowed  her 
visitor  to  disentangle  her  hair,  and  even  appreciated  the 
extreme  gentleness  with  which  he  did  it. 

Then  when  all  the  jewels  were  replaced  in  the  casket 
she  turned  again  to  the  glass,  and  finding  a  few  coral  hips 
of  the  wild  rose  on  the  table  where,  it  so  happened,  she 
had  laid  them,  she  fixed  them  again  in  her  hair,  with 
a  sense  of  relief.  But  as  she  looked  in  the  glass  she  saw 
that  the  other  face  in  it  had  changed  in  expression  too  ; 
had,  too,  a  sense  of  relief  in  it.  And  when  she  turned 
round  she  found  herself  in  the  young  man's  arms  and 
kissed  affectionately  on  both  cheeks  and  forehead.  Even 
that  she  allowed  with  perfect  calmness,  though  she  could 
not  remember  anyone  except,  indeed,  Mrs.  Brown,  when 
going  away,  wanting  to  kiss  her.  But  Mr.  Claud 
Winthorpe  seemed  to  be  carried  away,  and  really  did 
appear  to  regret  what  he  had  so  hastily  done  after  it  was 
done. 

"  I  suppose,"  Jinnyann  said  very  quietly,  "  your  father 
is  with  you  ? " 
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''  My  father — why  my  father  is  dead  many  years  ago." 
Jinnyann's  face  took  the  shade  of  a  wild  rose. 
"  Your  father  is  not  Owen  Winthrop  ?  " 
"  Owen  Winthrop  !  "  the  young  man  echoed  in  a  puzzled 
tone.    ''  I  must  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  Miss  Owens.    My 
name  is  Claud  Winthorpe,  and  my  father  was  Fane  Win- 
thorpe,  who  is  long  dead.     But  my  grandfather  was  Arnold 
Winthorpe,  and  I  am  all  but  certain  that  he  was  your 
grandfather  too.     I  came  over  from  London  to  find  you, 
and— and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  find  you, 
my  dear  cousin." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  hardly  needed  proof  for  what  he  said. 
Those  jewels  he  had  seen  were  sarely  the  Winthorpe 
jewels  which  he  had  often  heard  of  as  missing.  But 
Jinnyann's  hypothesis,  or  its  development,  had  broken 
down.  She  had  concluded,  like  Mr.  D'Oyly,  that  she  was 
Claud's  sister,  but,  as  with  the  clerk,  Claud  immediately 
commanded  her  confidence,  even  in  spite  of  his  hasty 
action  and — he  was  her  cousin.  But  he  was  like  Mr. 
Owen  Winthrop,  not  near  as  like  him  as  he,  Claud,  was 
like  her,  but  the  likeness  needed  explanation.  She 
became  discreet  and  guarded,  however,  would  not  let  her 
suppositions  run  away  with  her  again. 

"Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Owen  Winthrop,"  she  asked,  "  an 
American  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  an  American  family  of  the  name  of 
Winthrop,  but  I  do  not  know  any  of  them.  But  I  believe 
I,  or  rather  we,  must  obtain  information  about  them. 
There  is  some  connection,  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  at 
present  to  know  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  naturally  forgot  to  give  a  young  lady 
he  found  glittering  in  jewels  Mr.  D'Oyly's  message  as  to 
where  she  was  to  get  water  to  make  her  tea  with,  but 
instead  he  asked  her  a  few  facts  of  her  personal  history 
and  then  rapidly  and  succinctly  gave  her  his  version  of 
the  facts  of  her  parentage.  The  two  sets  of  facts,  although 
coinciding,  left  both  the  young  man  and  girl  at  fault  in 
important  respects.  The  first  naturally  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  Winthorpe  Owens,  assumed  to  be  Jinnyann's  father, 
had  not  been  traced,  and  again  that  her  mother  had  a 
brother,  Owen  Winthorpe,  whose  death  had  never  been 
verified. 
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Jinnyann  every  now  and  then  recalled  herself  to  her 
habitual  close  and  reserved  manner,  only  to  find  herself 
the  next  moment  telling  her  thoughts  just  as  they  occurred 
to  her  to  a  young  man  she  had  never  seen  before.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  why  her  thoughts  left  herself  and 
her  own  aflfairs  and  became  concentrated  on  him.  They 
had  gone  into  the  Oins'  kitchen  and  sitting  together  on 
the  settle  she  closely  studied  his  manner  and  appearance 
and  said,  speaking  as  the  thought  occurred  to  her  : 

"  Though  your  name  is  Winthorpe  you  seem  to  me  just 
like  the  Oins.'' 

*'  You  make  a  good  guess,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am 
like  my  mother,  and  she  is  an  Oins.  Her  name  was  Ahce 
Oins ;  she  was  a  daughter  of  an  Elmer  Oins,  and  when 
young  lived  in  this  very  house." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  of  that.  You  say  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  you  to  be  sure  of  who  I  am,  and 
being  an  Oins  will  make  that  easy  for  you.  The  owner 
of  this  house,  the  Wee  Mon,  he  is  called,  or  Oiny  Oins, 
will  take  to  you  at  once  as  an  Oins  and  he  knows — ." 

But  Jinnyann  would  not  or  could  not  tell  what  the 
Wee  Mon  knew. 

"  My  business  in  Ireland  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
now,  since  I  have  seen  you,  more  important  than  ever. 
When  can  I  see  Mr.  Oins  ?  " 

Jinnyann  reflected.  She  never  really  made  up  her 
mind  without  reflection,  but  that  meant  for  her  that  she 
could  come  to  a  decision. 

"  Come  here  on  Saturday,  that  is,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  12  o'clock.  There  will  be  others  here,  and 
objection  may  be  made  to  you,  but  I  will  tell  the  Wee 
Mon  that  you  are  an  Oins,  as  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
I  told  you  to  come.  I  have  only  to  consider  the  Wee 
Mon,  and  he  allowed  me  always  to  do  what  I  think  is 
right.  If  you  are  not  allowed  to  stay  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  said  as  far  as  it  concerns  you." 

With  this  the  young  lady  dismissed  the  subject  and  rose. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going  to  the  top  of 
the  End  Tower  to  play  and  stop  thinking  about  these 
things.  You  can  come  if  you  like  and  look  about,  only 
do  not  talk  to  me  more  about  them." 

u 
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Mr.  Winthorpe  did  come  and  neither  looked  about  him 
over  the  vista  of  parallelograms — a  glance  did — nor 
talked  about  the  forbidden  topic.  He  had  eyes  only  for 
Jinnyann  and  ears  only  for  the  antique  Oinesque  strains 
of  her  violin;  never  thought  of  the  risk  Mr.  D'Oyly  told 
him  would  attend  a  visit  to  Foughilotra,  nor  ever 
bethought  himself  of  what  he  had  often  heard  of,  the 
strange  fascination  the  Oins  girls  had  for  the  Winthorpes. 

Before  they  parted  Jinnyann's  thoughts  went  back  to 
business,  and  she  said  : 

"  Come  on  Saturday,  but  not  exactly  at  12  o'clock.  Be 
five  or  ten  minutes  late." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE    FAMILY    COUNCIL. 

Saturday  was  a  perfect  day  in  September  ;  the  visitors 
to  Foughilotra  might  have  adjourned  to  the  top  of  the 
End  Tower  and  transacted  their  business  there^  the  air  was 
so  still  and  warm.  Pokeshins  and  Jinnyann  came  early  in 
the  day,  before  eleven  o'clock,  in  order  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  three  other  members  of  the  confer- 
ence who  had  to  drive  from  Ergenagh.  Their  principal 
task  was,  with  the  help  of  Nancy  Lynd,  to  give  effect  to 
the  Wee  Men's  hospitable  instructions  and  prepare  for 
what  so  commonly  follows  the  happy  conclusion  of 
important  business.  Pokeshins  was  the  dramatist  in 
everything  he  put  his  hand  to.  While  the  Oins'  kitchen 
was  arranged  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  work- 
shop, to  Mrs.  Lynd's  intense  astonishment,  was  trans- 
formed under  the  old  man's  directions,  and  everything 
unsightly  disguised  by  sprays  of  coloured  autumn  foliage. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  a  table  was  laid,  which,  itself, 
w^as  a  testimony  to  Pokeshins'  artistic  sense  of  fitness. 
The  snowy  damask  was  Lena  Owens,  but  the  crockery 
and  glass  were  the  old  things  of  the  Oins,  and  looked 
wonderfully  quaint  and  rare  as  Pokeshins  arranged 
them. 
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'*  My  dear/'  he  said,  when  he  saw  that  Jinnyann  varied 
a  little  his  arrangements,  "  you  know  there  are  only  five 
persons  to  be  provided  for.  You  needn't  set  six  chairs 
and  six  covers." 

Jinnyann's  head  not  only  had  a  turn  expressive  of 
amusement,  but  her  cheek  an  unusual  shade  of  colour, 
as  she  said,  with  a  pretty  little  laugh  : 

"  You  know  Nancy,  when  she  drinks,  drops  a  little  on 
the  floor  for  the  fairies.  We  will  leave  a  place  for  the 
Spirit  who  owns  Foughilotra  ;  it  may  be  as  well  to  pay  him 
the  compliment  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  What  an  idea  to  come  into  your  head,  my  dear  ! " 
But  Pokeshins,  reflecting  a  moment,  added  :  "  Really,  not 
so  bad  an  idea.  Will  have  a  certain  efl*ect  out  of  the 
common.     Decidedly,  not  a  bad  idea.'^ 

And  Jinnyann  was  allowed,  without  farther  question, 
to  place  six  chairs  in  the  kitchen  and  six  covers  on  the 
festive  board  in  the  workshop.  But  the  colour  on  her 
cheek  and  a  certain  consciousness  in  her  manner  did  not 
escape  notice. 

"  You  know  what  it  is  all  about,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do.     I  know " 

But  Pokeshins  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

*'*  Do  not  tell  me,  my  dear,  what  you  know ;  it  would 
quite  spoil  the  whole  effect.  I  did  not  say  one  word  to 
you  as  to  how  you  should  behave,  as  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  be  perfectly 
calm  and  dignified,  in  fact,  your  natural  self.  The  secret 
of  acting,  true  acting,  is  to  remain  one's  natural  self.  We 
are  most  effective,  not  as  we  allow  emotion  to  master  us, 
but  as  we  master,  control  it." 

The  way  that  the  young  lady  received  this  showed  that 
it  was  not  called  for.  She  seemed  amused  by  what  was 
coming  ;  not  in  the  least  excited. 

"  You  may  be  sure.  Granny,  if  the  Spirit  comes  and 
takes  the  seat  we  leave  for  him,  I  will  take  him  more 
quietly  than  any  of  you." 

'*  That's  right,  my  dear ;  as  the  principal  character,  a 
great  deal  must  depend  on  how  you  carry  yourself." 

The  Wee  Mon,  punctual  in  small  matters,  was,  of  course, 
punctual  on  such  an  occasion.     The  old  oak  clock  in  its 
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corner  had  hardly  ceased  to  vibrate  after  its  last  stroke 
when  he  entered  the  open  door,  followed  in  order  by 
Mr.  Owen  Winthrop  and  Mosey  Pogue.  Whatever  was 
Jinnyann's  mood  a  moment  before,  she  became  intently 
observant  when  she  saw  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  entering,  stand 
before  Pokeshins  and  bow  deeply  and  deferentially  to 
him.  Pokeshins  was  a  man  of  a  hundred  bows,  many  of 
them  familiar  to  Jinnyann,  but  the  bow  he  made  in 
return  to  Mr.  Winthrop's  was  new  to  her ;  a  non-committal^ 
expressionless  bow.  Mr.  Winthrop  then  turned  and 
bowed  to  her,  showing,  in  so  doing,  that  he  also  had  more 
bows  than  one.  Jinnyann  curtsied,  and  she  was  conscious 
thaL  her  curtsy  had  the  manner  of  Pokeshins'  bow,  was 
one  she  might  make  to  a  complete  stranger. 

"  'Tes  a  brave  day,"  was  the  Wee  Mon's  salutation, 
directed  to  the  company  all  round. 

''  ^Tes,"  echoed  Pogue,  and  the  formality  of  greeting 
was  done  with. 

Then  the  Wee  Mon  looked  at  the  chairs  about  the  table, 
and  their  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  him.  Leaving  the 
chair  he  invariably  sat  on  where  he  found  it,  he  placed 
one  chair  to  the  right  of  it  at  the  top  of  the  table,  the 
other  to  the  left.  Pointing  to  Mr.  Winthrop  to  take  the 
last  and  Pokeshins  to  the  first,  he  sat  down  in  his  own 
between  the  two.  Pogue  and  Jinnyann  he  left  to  sit 
where  they  liked,  but  when  Pogue  was  going  to  take  the 
chair  beside  the  girl,  she  pointed  him  to  the  one  opposite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  That  had  the  merit  of 
symmetry  to  his  mathematical  mind,  and  the  chair  next 
Jinnyann  was  left  unoccupied.  The  arrangement  being 
made,  after  a  pause  the  Wee  Mon  said  : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen, "  Jinnyann  was  not  meant  to  be 
excluded,  "  this  gentleman  from  America,  Mr.  Owen 
Winthrop,  tole  me  he  desired  till  meet  us  here  an'  tell  us 
of  certain  matters  that  concerned  the  Oins.  I  tole  him 
he'd  be  welcome,  and  gave  him  the  names  of  those 
presen'  that  he  might  know  who  he'd  have  as  hearers." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Claud  Winthorpe  entered  the  room 
through  the  open  door.  Hesitating  for  an  instant,  when 
he  saw  Jinnyann  he  appeared  only  to  see  her,  and  passing 
round  took  the  hand  she  extended  to  him.     She  then 
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quietly  pointed  to  the  chair  beside  her.  But  the  astonished 
looks  on  the  faces  of  the  men  before  him  told  him  that  he 
could  not  take  the  chair  without  introduction.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Jinnyann  was  beforehand  with  him. 
Addressing  herself  to  the  Wee  Mon  as  if  no  one  else  was 
present,  she  said : 

"  This  is  Mr.  Claud  Winthorpe,  the  owner  of  the 
Fourteen  Towns.  He  told  me  he  had  come  over  from 
London  to  see  you — and  me — and  get  some  information 
from  us  about  the  Oins.  I  told  him  to  come  here  to-day 
and  see  you.  It  is  likely  what  you  have  to  say  concerns 
him." 

Pokeshins  looked  over  at  Jinnyann,  amused,  as  the 
others  certainly  were  not. 

*'  You  rogue,"  he  said,  ''  that  comes  of  not  having  a 
rehearsal.  You  have  something  more  up  your  sleeve,  Pm 
sure." 

Jinnyann  smiled  innocently,  and  so  did  Mr.  Claud 
Winthorpe,  very  innocently,  but  his  attention  being 
directed  to  the  speaker,  the  smile  vanished  to  be  replaced 
by  a  look  of  grave  surprise. 

"  Signor  Stefanoni !  "  he  said. 

"  Pokeshins  here,  Master  Claud,"  was  the  answer,  with 
a  nod,  which  in  contrast  to  the  bow  Mr.  Owen  Winthrop 
got,  was  familiar  or  even  affectionate.  ''Pokeshins, 
Jones,  Stefanoni,  so  on.  My  name  is  determined  by 
circumstances." 

This  interlude  allowed  the  Wee  Mon  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
to  recover  from  their  surprise  and  reflect  on  the  situation. 
Pogue,  the  case  not  allowing  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
did  not  attempt  to  reflect  on  it.  The  Wee  Mon  did  not 
answer  Jinnyann  otherwise  than  by  a  look  at  Mr.  Win- 
throp passing  answer  to  him. 

"  I  came  here  to-day,  Mr.  Winthorpe,"  the  gentleman 
said,  "  to  make  a  private  communication  of  a  very  delicate 
nature  to  the  persons  you  And  here,  members  of  the  Oins 
family.  I  came  from  America  expressly,  I  may  say,  for 
the  purpose.  I  cannot  see,  at  the  moment,  how  what  I 
have  to  say  touches  you,  and  I  can  hardly  enter  on  very 
delicate  matters  in  presence  of  a  stranger  whose  silence 
and  discretion  I  cannot  command." 
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Mr.  Winthorpe's  answer  was  stopped  by  a  movement  of 
Jinnyann's  hand.  She  had  been  watching  Mr.  Winthrop 
intently  while  he  was  speaking,  but  her  eyes  went  to  the 
Wee  Mon  when  she  spoke  herself. 

"  Mr.  Winthorpe  came  here  because  I  told  him  to  come. 
I  told  him  only  when  I  found  he  had  good  reasons  for 
coming.  I  told  him,  too,  that  if  he  was  not  allowed  to 
stop  I  would  tell  him  what  was  said  as  far  as  he  and  I 
were  concerned.  If  he  has  to  be  turned  out,  of  course  I 
must  go,  too." 

The  young  lady's  manner  was  even  more  incisive  than 
her  words.  The  manner  was,  of  course,  nothing  new  to 
the  Wee  Mon  and  Pogue,  nor,  indeed,  to  Pokeshins,  who 
nodded  amused  approval.  But  it  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  both  Owen  Winthrop  and  Claud  Win- 
thorpe. 

The  Wee  Mon,  apparently  awaking  from  a  fit  of  pro- 
found thought,  passing  Jinnyann  over,  addressed  himself 
to  Mr.  Winthorpe  : 

*'  Yell  be  pleased,  sir,  to  sit  down.  It  would  be  again 
nature  not  till  take  ye  as  an  Oins,  ye  bein'  the  picture 
of  me  wee  girl  an'  more  of  the  Oins  I  can  call  till  min'. 
But  bein'  allowed  the  privilege,  maybe  ye'd  tell  the  com- 
pany how  ye  come  till  be  an  Oins  ? " 

Mr.  Winthorpe,  who  had  been  standing,  took  the  chair 
beside  him,  drawing  it  unnecessarily  close  to  Jinnyann's. 

"  Signor  Stefanoni,"  he  said,  looking  at  Pokeshins, 
''knows  that  my  mother  was  a  Miss  Owens  before  she 
married  my  father,  Fane  Winthorpe.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Aylmer  Owens,  and  lived  in  childhood  in 
this  house." 

The  Wee  Mon  and  Pokeshins  interchanged  a  look  of 
mutual  intelligence,  and  then  the  first  addressed  Mr. 
Winthrop : 

"  Elmer  Oins  was  son  of  the  third  Lennar  Oins  I  told 
ye  of,  sir,  an'  brother  accordin'ly  of  the  fourth  Lennar,  me 
gran-da.  One  of  Elmer's  girls  was  married  on  Stephen 
Oins,  ye  may  have  heard  tell  of,  an'  another  girl  be  his 
third  wife  wen'  to  Englan'  young  an'  was  married  there. 
Her  name,  I  min',  was  Alice." 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Winthorpe  said,  "  my  mother's  name  is 
Alice." 
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"  ThcU  bein  the  case,"  the  Wee  Mon  continued,  "  I'll 
answer  for  tlie  j^oung  gentleman  bein'  under  the  natural 
law  as  observed  be  the  Oins,  an'  not  under  the  law  of 
the  fool  worl'.  I'd  trus'  him,  an'  ye  may  trus'  him.  'Tes 
sure  he  has  call  till  know  what  ye  have  till  make  known 
till  us." 

The  Wee  Mon  gave  one  of  his  peculiar  looks  which 
ended  in  resting  on  Pokeshins,  who  understood  it,  and 
responded  : 

"  I  knew  Mr.  Winthorpe  as  a  boy — often  had  you  on 
my  knee,  Master  Claud ;  you  know  that.  As  far  as 
anything  to  be  said  concerns  myself  I  place  perfect  con- 
fidence in  him." 

Mr.  Winthrop  inclined  his  head  to  the  speaker,  and 
then,  with  a  turn  of  it  in  Jinnyann's  direction,  said — 

"I  accept  your  decision,  gentlemen,  but  really  this 
young  lady  here  has  left  me  no  option." 

"  'Tes  the  wee  girl's  way,"  the  Wee  Mon  said.  "  We  never 
heed  her." 

"  I  suspect,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  "I'll  have  to  heed  her, 
and  submit  to  her." 

*'  Ye  may  that ;  I  still  wen'  be  her  judgmen',  meself." 

Mr.  Winthrop  smiled,  and  then  said,  looking  at  Poke- 
shins  : 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  willing  that  we  should  drop 
disguises,  which,  whatever  purpose  they  may  have  served 
in  the  past,  are  now  unnecessary." 

Pokeshins  nodded,  and  then  the  gentleman's  eyes  went 
to  Jinnyann. 

'*  My  name  now,  legally,  and  properly,  by  the  laws  of 
my  State,  Maryland,  is  Owen  Winthrop,  but  I  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  Winthorpe  Owens,  or  Win  Oins.  This 
gentleman  here,"  Pokeskins  was  indicated,  ''passes  under 
many  names,  but  he  is  Stephen  Owens  and  my  father. 
You  knew  this,  Mr.  Oins  ? " 

"I  might.  'Tesn't  my  way  till  be  beforehan'  wi'  one  in 
telling'  what  he  knows  better  nor  me." 

**  It  may  excuse  my  objection  to  Mr.  Winthorpe's 
presence  to  say  that  I  have  to  give  you  a  story  of  cruel 
wrong  done  by  an  Oins  on  an  Oins.  You  know,  Oiny, 
what  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  I  know, Win,  an'  I  allow  ye  till  speak.  A-many-a-one 
of  the  Oins  was  los'  till  the  worl'  an'  be  the  worl'  ere 
her." 

''  But,  from  my  heart,  I  have  forgiven  her  ;  I  would  be 
worse  than  she  was  at  her  worst  if  I  did  not.  My  diflaculty 
is  to  give  the  story,  and  keep  to  the  forgiveness  I  extend 
to  her.'' 

Pokeshins  smiled  at  this,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  Win,  you  are  as  simple-minded  as  when  you 
and  the  girl  began  the  game  here  in  Foughilotra.  Now, 
I  could  tell  the  story  and  make  her  a  splendid  heroine  ; 
you,  a  faithless  swain ;  she  taking  a  noble  revenge  on  you. 
Bring  down  the  house,  of  course." 

''  You  know  whether  I  was  faithless  to  her,"  Mr. 
Winthrop  said  with  an  impatient  air,  "  You  know 
whether  she  could  charge  me  with  breach  of  faith  ?  " 

"  I  know  Aily  Oins,  my  dear  Win,  and  I  know  human 
nature.  Aily  could  have  forgiven  you  if  you  had  broken 
faith  with  her  and  forsaken  her.  What  was  too  bitter  for 
her  was  your  utter  indifference  to  her.  In  that  the  world 
would  sympathise  with  her.     I  do." 

''  You  know,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  ''  a  great  part  of  the 
facts,  and  you  would  relieve  me  of  a  task  hateful  to  me, 
if  you  would  tell  them  so  as  to  reflect  as  lightly  as  possible 
on  her." 

Pokeskins  did  as  he  was  bid,  looking  across  to  Jinnyann, 
and  addressing  himself  to  her. 

"  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Winthrop,  is  your  father,  my  dear 
child,  and  I  am  your  grandfather.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  take  the  fact  quite  coolly;  don't  excite  yourself 
about  either  of  us.    That  is  only  what  I  expected  from 

you." 

But  Jinnyann,  though  not  in  the  least  excited,  passing 
over  Mr.  Winthrop,  gave  Pokeskins  a  look  unmistakably 
afl'ectionate,  and  then  her  eyes  passed  to  the  Wee  Mon. 

"  I  still  regard  you  as  my  father,  as  I  have  a  right  to 
do,  and  can  acknowledge  no  other  except  at  your  bidding, 
I'm  bound  to  no  one  but  you." 

Pokeshins  nodded. 

"  That's  right,  my  dear.  Playing  your  part  capitally  ; 
could  not  do  it  better." 
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But  the  Wee  Mon  was  silent  and  immobile,  as  if  he 
heard  nothing.     Pokeshins  was  left  to  continue. 

"  I  was  known  in  my  time  as  a  famous  actor  under  the 
name  of  Signor  Stefanoni.  I  was  introduced  on  the 
stage  in  London,  Master  Claud,  by  your  grandfather, 
Arnold,  whose  goodness  to  me  binds  me  to  you.  From  a 
very  subordinate  capacity,  although  beginning  so  late  in 
life,  I  rose  almost  at  a  bound  to  the  first  rank  as  an  actor. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  my  own  estimate  of 
myself.  In  reality,  I  had  found  my  vocation,  and  devoted 
myself  heart  and  soul  to  it,  allowed  it  to  master  me, 
I  Yv^as,  however,  at  least  in  my  latter  years,  all  alone  in 
the  world.  I  had,  indeed,  a  brother  and  two  sons  in 
America,  but  they  were  so  unknown  to  me  that  I  did  not 
even  know  the  name  they  bore  or  how  they  lived.  Through 
a,  discreet  intermediary  they  proposed  that  I  should  go  to 
America,  and  join  them,  but  I  was  not  to  know  anything 
about  them  until  I  went,  accepting  their  terms  "^in  the 
dark  beforehand.  I  was  well  aware  of  their  reasons  for 
this,  but  that  did  not  matter  ;  I  could  not  give  up  my 
profession  to  which  I  was  attached.  The  same  proposal 
was  made  to  my  son  Win,  here,  then  living  in  London,  and 
he  accepted  it,  which,  of  course,  separated  us." 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  say,''  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  "  that 
I  was  then  a  stock-broker's  clerk  in  London  without  any 
position  of  distinction  to  give  up,  that  my  uncle  in  America 
had  generously  and  without  conditions  o&ered  me  £500  a 
year,  and  that  I  had  your  permission  to  accept  his 
proposal." 

"  Yes,  Win,  I  thought  it  quite  right  in  you  to  accept 
the  proposal.  Your  uncle  wished  to  conceal  his 
antecedents  in  Ireland,  having  become  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  The  point  is  that  it  caused  a  separation  between 
us ;  I  was  not  even  to  know  where  you  lived  or  the  name 
you  bore.     I  was  not  even  to  seek  to  know." 

"  It  was  purely  a  business  matter  with  my  uncle.  He 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  his  antecedents  in  Ireland 
would  injure  him  as  a  man  of  business,  and  he  was  one 
who  left  nothing  to  chance.  He  would  have  trusted  you 
at  once,  as  he  did  me,  but  father  or  brother  he  would 
not  trust  without  occasion." 
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*'  I  Still  heerd  that  of  Perky  Oins,"  the  Wee  Mon  said. 
'*  He'd  trus'  no  mon  barrin'  there  was  call  till  trus'  him,  in 
which  same  me  min'  is  that  he  acted  for  the  bes'." 

"  The  peculiar  character  of  the  separation  that  occurred 
being  understood/'  Pokeshins  continued  "  I  may  pass  on. 
Your  grandfather  Arnold,  Master  Claud,  married,  as  you 
know,  my  reputed  daughter  Denzil  Oins.  I  often  told 
him  that  she  was  not  really  my  daughter,  and  her  age 
was  almost  enough  to  prove  that  she  could  not  be,  but 
Arnold  was  a  man  who  never  reasoned,  notions  got 
immovably  fixed  in  him.  He  supposed  me  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  Denzil  because  she  was  illegitimate,  which 
was  nonsense.  Then  Denzil  strongly  resembled  Win ; 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and 
you  were  a  handsome  lad.  Win,  when  you  drove  poor 
Aily  to  distraction.  Now  you  look  like  Oiny,  wanting 
to  cheat  us  with  your  wise  looks." 

"  My  father,'^  Mr.  Winthrop  said  with  a  smile,  "  early 
taught  me  to  set  wisdom  above  the  vanities  of  beauty  and 
wealth.  I  am  still  trying  to  follow  his  instructions  and, 
being  transparent,  it  is  visible  in  me." 

"  And  your  father  early  discovered  that  his  instructions 
were  unnecessary.  Poor  Aily  !  you  were  too  wise  lor  her 
— well,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  but  think  of  the  pain 
my  cold,  wise,  discreet  boy  gave  her." 

''  Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  I  should  have  acted 
towards  her  otherwise  than  as  I  did.  Even  if  I  ever  felt 
any  attachment  to  her  I  would  have  hesitated  making  her 
my  wife.  She  was — but  you  will  allow  me  to  remain 
now  as  I  always  was,  tender  with  her." 

"  Tender,  yes,  behind  a  bar  of  steel.  It  was  a  matter  of 
feeling  where  wisdom  did  not  come  in.  If  she  was  a 
French  girl  she  would  have  finished  it  with  a  descent 
from  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  solo,  or  by  a 
chaudronnier  full  of  burning  charcoal  some  night  in 
her  bedroom ;  if  the  creature  was  Italian  she  would  have 
poniarded  you,  my  wise  Win,  first,  and  then  herself.  Now, 
Master  Claud,  we  have  to  tell  you  how  a  sober-minded 
Ulster  girl,  well,  an  Gins'  girl,  does  the  trick  when  oppor- 
tunity serves.  Mark  me  now,  I  speak  as  a  student  of  human 
nature,  as  Signer  Stefanoni,  the  actor,  not  as  a  professor 
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of  the  moralities.  Trifle,  Master  Claud,  with  the  feelings 
of  French  or  Italian  girls  or  be  wise  with  them — you  may 
escape,  but  with  an  Oins'  girl,  thank  your  stars  if  the 
chapter  of  circumstance  is  in  your  favour." 

Signor  Stefanoni  made  a  lengthy  pause.  It  was,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  dramatic  rules,  but  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  both  Jinnyann  and 
Claud  Winthorpe  flushed  simultaneously  and  had  the 
same  grave  look  on  their  faces. 
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''No,  my  Claud,"  Pokeshins  resumed.  "No,  Signor 
Stefanoni  has  indeed  played  the  professor  of  cut  and  dried 
moralities,  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  part,  but 
never  as  the  tutor  of  Nature,  never  but  as  he  learned  her 
ways.  In  my  time  'twas  all  one  to  me,  conditions,  minds, 
as  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures  as  of  grave  and 
austere  quality.  'Twas  my  secret  that,  to  learn  my 
part  and  leave  to  each  one  of  my  audience  to  construe  it 
as  he  liked  or  as  he  was  able. 

"My  son  here,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
now  Owen  Winthrop,  went  to  America  as  Winthorpe 
Owens,  or  as  we  knew  him  in  his  early  days  here  in 
Foughilotra,  Win  Oins.  After  a  short  stay  he  came  back 
as  Winthorpe  Owens  still,  but  with  the  difference, 
supremely  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  as  he 
came  back  he  was  a  man  of  apparently  unlimited 
wealth." 

"I  said,"  Mr.  Winthrop  interrupted,  "that  to  be  in- 
telligible to  each  other  we  should  drop  disguises,  which  are 
unnecessary  under  the  circumstances.  You,  Oiny  Oins 
and  ]\[r.  Pogue,  know  that  my  uncle  was  Perkins  Owens, 
my  brothers,  Archie  and  Learn  Owens.  When  my 
uncle  went  to  America  he  changed  his  name,  as  did,  of 
course,  my  brothers,  too.  You  understand  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.     The  name  he  took  was  Percy  Winthorpe, 
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and  the  bearer  of  the  name  here  may  forgive  him,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  singularly  able  and  astute  man,  but  one 
who  would  endure  twenty  wrongs  before  he  would  inflict 
or  re23ay  a  single  wrong.      He  was — " 

"  There's  no  call,"  the  Wee  Mon  broke  in,  "  ye  sayin' 
a  wor'  on  behalf  of  Perky  Oins  till  us.  He  paid  small 
regar'  till  law  as  he  foun'  it  here,  but  I  still  heerd  it  of 
him,  that  if  one  who  would  betray  him  trusted  him  no 
gold  would  tempt  him  to  betray  the  same,  it  bein'  in  his 
power." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  cannot  mention  his  name 
without  an  expression  of  the  respect  he  inspired  in  me 
and,  indeed,  everyone  who  knew  him.  That  respect  and 
confidence  together  with  his  own  great  ability,  made  him 
in  a  few  years  the  master  of  a  great  fortune. 
I  should  tell  you  that  at  the  start,  when  a  poor  man  in 
New  York  those  he  lived  among  called  him  Winthrop,  and 
he  ended  by  adopting  that  variation  of  the  name,  and  the 
banking  firm  he  established  in  Baltimore  was  registered 
under  the  title  of  Winthrop  and  Company.  As  my 
uncle  is  dead,  and  the  case  is  one  of  necessity,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  give  you  this  explanation." 

"  Tes  only  what  we've  call  till  know,"  said  the  Wee 
Mon,"  an'  ye  might  put  it  as  havin'  confidence  in  us." 

"I  put  it  as  desiring  that  you  shall  have  confidence 
in  me." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  Pokeshins  said.  *'  Our  business  is,  as 
I  am  sure,  our  young  lady  is  thinking  to  establish 
mutual  confidence.  You  remember,  my  Win,  the  day  you 
and  I  left  Foughilotra  with  as  much  as  would  bring  us 
to  London  in  our  pockets.  If  you  had  stayed  another 
year    or  two  here  what  would  have  happened  to  you?" 

Mr.  Winthrop  looked  very  grave. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  would  have  made  Aily  Oins  my  wife." 

"I  pretended,  as  we  left,  not  to  see  the  tear  in  my 
boy's  eye,  but  I  saw  it  as  we  passed  Mattha  Adair,  and 
I  pretended  to  see  Mattha  only ;  I  was  an  actor  without 
knowing  I  was  one.  Well,  you  would  have  been  Aily's 
husband,  and  very  likely  with  your  father's  consent.  You 
have  to  thank  your  uncle  for  a  great  deal,  me  for  very 
little.       He  told  me  to  take  you  away  from  the  girl  that 
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loved  you  to  find  in  the  big  world  a  girl  you  could 
love?" 

"  And  I  found  her." 

"  Yes,  Win,  you  found  her.  You  remember  when  we 
came  penniless  to  London,  the  tender  kindness  of  Arnold 
Winthorpe  to  us.  He  took  me  to  be  the  father,  you  the 
brother,  of  the  dead  wife  he  had  loved  so  dearly,  and  his 
first  words  to  us  were  that  all  that  he  had  was  at  the 
disposal  of  his  true  hearted,  faithful  Oins.  I  lived,  my 
Win,  a  poor  man  in  Foughilotra,  and  not  only  had  made 
no  claim  on  him  but  refused  often  preferred  kindness, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  mean  in  me  to  take 
advantage  of  his  belief  that  I  was  his  w^ife's  father.  Yes, 
Win,  you  have  given  your  uncle,  I  admit,  only  his  due; 
I  am  bound  to  give  Arnold  Winthorpe  his  due,  too,  in 
presence  of  his  grandson  and  his  grand-daughter.  Yes, 
that  all  their  life  long  they  may  hold  his  memory  re- 
vered. He  had  his  infirmities,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
dwell  on  them.  He  found  Denzil  Oins,  here  in  Foughi- 
lotra, a  waif  the  cruel  world  called  the  bastard  daughter 
of  his  humble  and  helpless  dependent,  and  a  peerless 
soul,  he  treated  her  as  he  would  have  the  child  of  the 
proudest  peer  of  England,  forgot  himself,  forgot  every- 
thing, thought  only  of  her.  We,  Oins,  are  proud  that  so 
many  of  us  have  been  loyal  and  true  men,  past  the  world 
to  understand,  'but  Arnold  Winthorpe  must  rank  with 
the  best  of  us." 

"I  am  glad,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said  with  cold  gravity^ 
"to  corroborate,  Mr.  Winthorpe,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, my  father's  testimony  to  your  grandfather's  cha- 
racter. But  w^e  are  here  to  speak  the  truth  as  it  bears 
on  present  circumstance.  He  was  a  man  touchingly 
amiable  and  simple-minded,  who  still  adhered  inflexibly 
to  principle,  as  he  conceived  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
was  a  loose  thinker,  liable  to  form  erroneous  judgments. 
I  am  worth  millions,  but  if  he  was  w^ith  us  here  to-day, 
and  I  was  to  offer  to  give  him  all  I  am  worth  to  forego  a 
judgment  he  supposed  right,  my  offer  would  be  in  vain. 
Y^ou  will  say  he  would  be  right.  If,  however,  you  gave 
him  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  his  judgment 
was  baseless,  it  would  have  no  more  effect.  He  was 
what  you  call  in  Ulster,  as  I  remember,  a  notionate  man. 
But  proceed,  my  father." 
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"Yes,  my  Win,"  Pokesbins  went  on,  "you  treat 
Arnold  Winthorpe  as  you  do  Ally  Oins.  'Tis  not  my 
way ;  you  take  them  as  real ;  they  are  creatures  on  the 
stage  for  me.  Well,  both  ways  have  something  to  be 
said  for  them.  When  we  went  to  London,  I  thought  only 
of  my  boy,  and  meant  when  Arnold  got  him  a  place  to 
come  back  to  Foughilotra,  but  I  w^as  not  allowed.  Arnold 
formed  his  judgment  of  both  of  us,  he  got  my  boy  as  a 
clerk  into  a  stockbroker's  office,  me  he  introduced  to  the 
manager  of  a  theatre.  It  was  acting  on  an  acute  and 
penetrating  judgment ;  he  was  acting  for  others.  Acting 
for  himself  he  was  blind.  When  we  came  to  London  he 
insisted  on  our  staying  in  his  house.  Now,  Win, 
how  many  days  did  w^e  stay  ?  ' ' 

"Ten." 

"And  how  many  days  until  there  was  an  understanding, 
a  silent,  unspoken,  never-to-be-broken  understanding, 
between  you  and  Miss  Esther  Winthorpe,  Master 
Arnold's  daughter." 

"Allow  me  to  ask  you,  before  answering,  when  did 
you  tell  Esther  that  you  w^ere  not  her  grandfather,  that  I 
was  not  her  uncle,  that  we  were  only  remotely  connected 
with  her." 

"'Tis  a  question,  my  Wi5i,  to  the  purpose.  Miss 
Esther,  I  suppose,  was  aware  of  her  father's  then  lightly 
entertained  notion  that  I  was  his  wife's  father.  Lightly 
entertained  at  the  time.  '  Stephen,'  Arnold  said 
once,  '  my  Denzil  had  some  father,  and  the  man  who  was 
a  father  to  her— she  and  I  will  have  no  other.'  You 
remember  the  ve77  first  day  in  Master  Arnold's  house, 
Esther  looking  with  wonder  in  her  sweet  grey  eyes  at  us 
and  asking  how  it  was  we  were  so  young.  Then  I  told 
her  the  truth  because  I  could  not  seek  favours  under  false 
pretences." 

"  And  then,  father,  my  darling's  sweet  grey  eyes  looked 
into  mine,  and  before  they  left  me  there  was  a  shade  of 
colour  on  her  cheek,  and  the  understanding  between  us 
never  found  words  to  make  it  any  stronger." 

Signer  Stefanoni  the  actor,  who  could  so  well  pretend 
not  to  see,  had  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  perceive  two 
pair  of  sweet  grey  eyes  interchange  a  look  and  a  shade  of 
colour  on   a  girl's  cheek. 
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"Yes,  my  Win,"  the  observer  said,  "and  you  re- 
member how  hard  Master  Arnold  found  it  to  make  me 
stay  in  his  house.  I  saw  the  look  and,  sure  of  having 
saved  you  from  Aily  Oins,  thaught  I  might  have  a 
weightier  task  to  save  Miss  Esther  from  you.  But  you 
were  discreet ,  my  Win ,  very  discreet ;  I  saw  nothing  to 
confirm  my  first  impression." 

"You  may  believe  me,  my  father,  that  I  thought  at  the 
time  as  you  did;  thought  I  was  no  mate  for  Esther, 
thought  of  our  duty  to  Arnold.  Winthorpe ,  I  avoided  her 
and  bore  in  silence  the  pangs  her  pained  and  wondering 
eyes  gave  me." 

"You  did  it  w^ell,  my  Win,  but  I  was  glad  when  I 
found  ourselves  in  a  lodging  of  our  own.  You  went  to 
your  office  every  day,  and  I,  with  the  spirit  of  my  voca- 
tion, awakened  in  me,  to  my  studies.  Then  in  four  years 
your  uncle's  proposals  came  to  us  from  America." 

"I  should  tell  you,  sir,  or  rather  those  present,"  Mr. 
Winthrop  said,  "that  my  uncle  knew  everything  about 
what  happened  us  in  Foughilotra,  and  in  London  through 
trusted  correspondents.  He  was  aware  of  my  being  put 
into  a  stockbroker's  office.  It  was  really  because  he  got 
a  favourable  account  of  my  business  abilities  that  he  sent 
for  me.  He  thought  we  could  be  of  use  to  each  other, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  pay  me  well.  When  I  went  to 
America  we  came  to  understand  each  other  at  once." 

"Before  you  went  the  first  time  to  America,  did  you 
not,  my  Win,  advance  your  understanding  with  Miss 
Esther  a  step?  " 

"  Yes,  my  father,  but  I  was  your  discreet  Win.  I  got 
her  to  understand  that  I  was  free  of  any  engagement, 
that  I  loved,  only  her,  but,  bound  myself,  I  left  her  free." 

"You  gave  her  to  understand  that  your  poverty  was 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  engaging  yourself  to 
her,  and  that  you  meant  to  overcome  that  obstacle." 

"  Nothing  more  than  that,  sir.  Now  perhaps  you  will 
say  what  happened  in  my  absence?  " 

"  'Tis  the  difficult  part,  my  Win.  You  leave  it  to  me 
now  as  you  did  then.  Well,  Master  Arnold  sometimes 
went  to  his  place  in  the  county  Derry,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  finding  Aily   Oins  in   his  house  there, 
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brought  her  back  with  him  to  London  as  maid  to  Miss 
Esther.  I  could  not  object ;  I  was  helpless,  helpless  even 
w^hen  I  found  she  had  given  Master  Arnold  and  Miss 
Esther  to  understand  that  there  was  a  love  affair  between 
you  and  her,  and  that  you  were  bound  to  her.  I  appreci- 
ated Aily's  way  of  doing  this,  took  a  note  of  it,  *twas  in 'my 
line.  But  I  was  human,  my  Win,  therefore  inconsis- 
tent. Aily's  action  was  good,  but  as  Miss  Esther  took  it 
its  merit  was  lost  on  me.  I  fancy  I  can  tell  truth  so  as 
to  carry  conviction  when  it  is  what  is  desired.  I  told 
Miss  Esther  in  pity  the  truth,  and,  as  I  put  it,  the  truth 
prevailed.  I  told  Master  Arnold,  and  he  only  said  he 
hoped  I  was  right,  as  he  thought  Win  was  quite  above 
a  girl  like  Aily.  But  Aily's  merit  has  to  be  admitted. 
'Tis  easy  to  lie,  not  so  easy  to  lie  disagreeably,  and  get 
leave  to  do  so.  Miss  Esther  could  have  dismissed  Aily 
and  did  not.     Yes,  Aily's  lying  had  merit. 

My  Win,  I  am  not  a  cynic  but  an  actor,  and  in  my 
lonely  days  found  solace  in  my  art.  I  did  my  best  in 
your  absence  for,  not  you,  but  for  Arnold  and  Miss 
Esther.  If  when  you  came  back  you  found  Aily  in 
possession,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  warned  Miss  Esther 
and  her  father,  but  even  if  I  could  have  pressed  the  case 
with  success,  I  had  to  leave  it  and  go  on  tour.  Aily  had 
the  field  to  herself." 

"And  she  used  her  opportunity,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said, 
"  When  I  came  back  from  America  it  was  as  my  uncle's 
agent  to  cany  on  financial  operations  he  was  engaged  on 
in  London.  He  allowed  me  ^500  a  year  to  live  on,  but 
placed  a  large  sum  at  my  disposal  without  requiring  any 
security  from  me  otherwise  than  telling  me  that  I  would 
be  acting  for  myself,  as  he  was  unmarried,  and  would 
leave  me,  equally  with  my  brothers,  his  property.  Apart 
from  this  I  had  a  commission  on  the  profits  of  our  London 
transactions  which,  as  so  happened,  made  me  master  of 
£10,000  in  a  short  time.  This  removed  the  obstacle  of 
poverty  in  the  way  of  my  engagement,  and  Esther  was 
very  ill  provided  for,  Pane  Winthorpe  being  his  father's 
heir." 

"Allow  me,"  Mr.  Winthorpe  said,  "my  grandfather, 
Arnold  had  a  son  and  daughter  by  his  second  wife.  What 
became  of  the  boy,  Owen  Winthorpe?  " 
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Mr.  Winthrop  looked  at  Pokeshins  who  responded. 

*'Owen  Winthorpe  died  young,  before  his  mother,  at 
the  family  place  in  Derry." 

"Is  there  evidence  to  that  effect,  Signor?  The  point  is 
of  importance  to  me." 

"  I  can  give  you  evidence  of  the  fact.     Now  Win  go  on." 

"  My  position  being  such  that,  with  my  uncle's  help, 
I  could  settle  i^20,000  on  Esther,  I  asked  her  father  for 
his  consent  to  our  union.  He  declined  absolutely  to  give 
it  on  the  ground  that  I  was  her  uncle.  I  found  him 
firmly  rooted  in  the  notion  he  apparently  had  once 
entertained  only  lightly.  I  went  then  to  Ireland  and 
gathered  evidence  as  to  Mrs.  Winthorpe 's  parentage.  I 
submitted  the  evidence  to  him ;  he  would  not  look  at  it. 
I  asked  him  to  submit  it  to  his  lawyers ;  he  would  not  do 
even  that.      But  he  consulted  you,  my  father." 

"No,  my  Win,  he  did  not  consult  me,  he  appealed  to 
me  by  all  the  ties  that  bound  us,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
thing,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  from  me  to  alter  his 
determination.  He  insisted,  implored  me  that  I  should 
forbid  your  marrying  Esther.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
your  father,  not  your  master,  but  the  habit  of  my  life 
was  to  yield  to  him,  and  I  had  to  promise  him  on  the 
word  of  an  Oins  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  prevent  the 
match.  But  his  power  over  Esther  was  not  greater  than 
my  power  over  you,  and  you  had  your  way.  You  knew 
my  pledge  to  him,  you  knew  that  he  was  in  failing  health, 
you  might,  at  least,  have  waited  when  I  asked  you  to 
wait.'* 

"You  gave  me,  my  father,  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  for  prompt  action.  Aily  Oins  deceived  me,  she 
affected  indifference  to  me,  told  me  she  had  been  married, 
which  I  found  after  was  an  untruth.  I  believed  her,  but 
she  did  not  deceive  you,  and  I  acted  on  your  judgment. 
Y^ou  made  me  dread  her  singular  ability ;  you  ascribed  the 
position  to  the  extraordinary  influence  she  had  acquired 
over  Arnold  Winthorpe,  and  I  dreaded  her  influence  over 
Esther,  which  was  more  unaccountable  to  me.  I  deter- 
m:ned  to  make  Esther  my  wife,  and  bring  her  to  America 
w^th  me  so  as  to  be  beyond  an  influence  bent  in  your 
judgment  and  in  my  own  on  separating  us." 

X 
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"Yes,  my  Win,  I  was  pledged  to  Master  Arnold  by 
my  word,  and  pledged  to  nature  and  truth.  It  vras  a 
difficult  loosition." 

"It  is  enough,  my  friends."  Mr.  Winthrop  went  on, 
"to  give  you  the  bare  facts,  leaving  a  troubled  page  of 
suffering  to  the  past.  I  married  Esther  and  brought  her 
home  to  my  house  in  London.  My  business  did  not  allow 
me  to  go  to  America  at  once.  Arnold  Winthorpe,  though 
he  did  not  recognise  the  marriage,  and  would  not  see  me, 
being  in  bad  health,  allowed  my  wife  to  visit  him,  and 
she  was  not,  as  I  wished,  quite  be3'ond  Aily  Oins'  influ- 
ence. One  day  I  got  an  urgent  telegram  to  go  to  my 
uncle  in  America  who  was  thought  dying,  and  found  that 
I  had  to  go  alone ;  Arnold  Winthorpe  was  so  ill  that  my 
wife  could  not  leave  him,  and  besides  she  was  not  fit  for 
the  voyage.     But — " 

Mr.  Winthrop  hesitated,  and  Pokeshins  took  up  the 
word. 

"  But,  my  Win.  you  wrote  to  me  to  watch  over  her  in 
your  absence  which  would  be  as  short  as  possible.'' 

"I  did  so,  although  knowing  that  you  were  one  with 
Arnold  in  displeasure  with  me." 

"  I  meant,"  Pokeshins  said,  "to  do  as  you  wished.  I 
did  stay  with  Esther  some  time,  but  I  had  to 
leave  London." 

"Yes,  I  know.  When  I  came  back  from  America  I 
found  both  my  wife  and  her  father  dead.  My  uncle's 
address  being  unknown  to  you,  my  father,  you  did  not 
write  or  wire  to  me." 

"  I  was  aware  of  the  means  whereby  Esther  communi- 
cated with  you.     I  could  have  wired  and  written." 

"I  was  right  then  in  assuming  that  the  breach  between 
us  would  outlast  Arnold  Winthorpe's  hfe?'* 

"  You  were  right.  It  was  a  matter  of  feeling.  What 
happened  made  me  feel  for  ever  separated  from  you." 

"I,  of  comse,"  Mr.  Winthrop  resumed,  "after  coming 
to  London  ascertained  from  the  medical  men  who 
attended  my  wife  the  facts  of  her  illness  and  death.  I 
could  not  find  Aily  Oins.  but  when  I  advertised,  offering  a 
reward  for  information  of  her.  she  herself  came  to  me  and 
gave  me  an  account  which  I  could  not  disbelieve,  as  it 
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tallied  exactly  with  that  given  by  the  doctors  and  nurse. 
She  would  not  take  any  reward  or  money  from  me,  but 
said  she  was  going  to  America,  and  would  let  me  know- 
where  she  was.  I  gave  her  an  address  by  means  of  which 
she  could  communicate  with  me  and  then  fled,  heart 
broken,  from  England." 

"Without  seeing  your  father,"  Pokeshins  said,  "or 
seeking  any  explanation  from  him." 

Mr.  Winthrop  before  answering  drew  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  opened,  and  spread  it  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  my  frame  of  mind  at  the  time 
has  to  be  considered.  Aily  Oins  told  me  you  held  to 
your  pledge  to  Arnold  Winthorpe,  had  bitterly  reproached 
my  wife,  and  said  that  you  would  never  forgive  me." 

The  speaker  held  up  his  hand  to  deprecate  reply  to  this, 
and  went  on — "'  About  six  weeks  ago  I  got  a  letter  from 
Aily  Oins,  now  Mrs.  Brown,  desiring  me  to  meet  her  in 
Xew  York  as  she  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
tell  me.  The  upshot  of  our  interview,  in  some  respects 
a  most  painful  one,  is  this  sworn  and  attested  document 
which  by  my  instructions  is  a  bare  recital  of  facts  assign- 
ing no  motives  or  reasons  for  the  actions  recorded.  I  will 
only  give  you  the  substance  of  it ;  the  gentleman  present 
can  read  it  afterwards." 

Mr.  Winthrop  running  his  finger  down  the  paper 
beforehand,  began  then  to  read  from  it. 

"Deponent,  Alice  Brown,  widow,  now  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  formerly  Alice  Owens  of  Foughilotra,  Ireland, 
states  : — I  was  in  18 —  under  the  name  of  Alice  Mcllhaga 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Arnold  Winthorpe  of  London,  Eng- 
land. On  the  17th  June,  18—,  I  was  with  Mrs.  Win- 
thorpe Owens,  Mr.  Winthorpe's  daughter  in  Mr. 
Owens'  house,  22  Hatfield  place,  London.  At  about 
seven  o'clock,  p.m.,  Mrs.  Owens  was  taken  ill,  and 
Mrs.  Jessop,  a  nurse,  and  Dr.  Lane,  the  family  doctor 
were  sent  for.  Dr.  Lane  seemed  alarmed  and  sent  for 
another  doctor.  Dr.  Aylward.  Mrs.  Owens  was  very  ill, 
and  the  two  doctors  stayed  with  her  all  night.  At  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  child  was  born.  Dr.  Lane 
said  that  the  birth  was  a  premature  one,  and  that  the 
child  was  dead.       The  other  doctor,  Dr.   Aylward,  took 
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and  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  make  it  breathe ,  I  helping 
him.  Mrs.  Owens  needing  him,  he  gave  it  to  me  and 
told  me  to  take  it  away.  I  took  it  into  the  room  I  occu- 
pied, when  with  Mrs.  Owens,  and  laid  it  on  my  bed 
wrapt  in  a  shawl.  I  then  went  back  to  Mrs.  Owens' 
room  to  attend  the  doctors'  orders.  Mrs.  Owens  died 
about  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning.  When  I  went 
back  to  my  room  after  she  died  I  thought  I  saw  the  child 
breathing.  I  then  did  as  I  saw  Dr.  Aylward  doing,  and 
it  began  to  cry.  The  same  day  I  took  it  to  a  Mrs. 
Harold,  a  carpenter's  wife  living  then  at  7  Turnham 
Lane,  Kentish  Town.  I  knew  her;  she  had  an  infant  of 
her  own,  and  I  paid  her  for  nursing  the  child.  Betw^een 
four  and  five  months  after  I  brought  the  child  to  Ireland 
and  left  it  with  my  father  and  mother  in  Foughilotra. 
This  was  after  I  had  seen  Mr.  Owens.  I  told  him  that 
the  doctors  said  that  the  child  was  dead  born.  The 
arrangements  for  Mrs.  Owens'  funeral  were  left  to  me, 
Mr.  Ov/ens  being  then  in  America,  and  her  father  very 
ill.  I  took  Mrs.  Owens'  jewels  over  to  Ireland  with  me 
and  also  a  packet  of  letters  from  Mr.  Owens  to  her.  The 
packet  I  hid  in  a  hole  in  the  wall ,  and  bid  my  father  put 
the  casket  of  jewels  into  my  grandfather's  closet.  Dr. 
Aylw^ard  when  he  was  trying  to  make  the  child  breathe 
took  notice  to  some  marks  on  it.  Mrs.  Harold  know^s 
these  marks.  The  child  Mrs.  Owens  gave  birth  to,  and 
which  I  brought  to  Ireland  and  left  with  my  father  and 
mother  is  now  Miss  Jinnyann  Owens  of  Foughilotra. 
When  I  was  in  Ireland  last  month  I  saw  Miss  Owens,  and 
swear  that  she  is  the  child  I  brought  to  Ireland  and  left 
with  my  father  and  mother." 

When  Mr. Winthrop  had  finished  reading  from  the  docu- 
ment before  him  he  looked  anxiously  round  at  the  faces 
before  him,  but  only  to  infer  that  there  was  more  to  be 
said ;  they  w^ere  all  calmly  impassive  and  inscrutable. 
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When  Mr.  Winthrop's  anxious  gaze  passed  from  the 
Wee  Mon's  and  his  father's  faces  to  rest  on  his  daughter's 
its  expression  became  almost  pitiful.  He  could  see  no 
emotional  response  on  it ;  she  looked  as  if  what  she  had 
heard  was  interesting,  but  required  consideration,  was  not 
enough  to  rest  a  decision  on.  But  he  was  master  of  him- 
self ;  being  an  Oins,  one  of  those  he  sat  among,  he  felt  in 
himself  the  necessity  for  subordinating  emotion  and  feel- 
ing to  reason,  and  of  allowing  time  for  thought.  When 
he  had  incidentally  said  that  he  was  worth  millions  he 
knew  well  that  the  fact  would  have  no  weight  with  the 
Oins,  that,  w^hether  he  was  a  poor  man  or  a  millionaire, 
their  decision  would  be  the  same,  that  the  closest  ties  of 
blood  even  would  be  set  aside  if  they  were  thought  to  con- 
flict with  peculiar  ideas  of  duty.  His  father's,  as  he 
thought,  exaggerated  sense  of  duty  to  Arnold  Winthorpe 
separated  father  and  son,  and  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
it  would  not  stand  to  separate  him  from  his  daughter. 

"I  did  not  answer  you,  my  father,"  he  said,  "when 
you  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  left  England  without  seeing 
you  or  seeking  an  explanation,  a  reconciliation  w^ith  you. 
I  did  so,  but  I  put  you  in  possession  of  an  address  whereby 
you  might  communicate  with  me,  and  gave  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  would  come  over  from  America  at  any  time 
you  wished  to  see  me." 

"  That  is  so,  my  Win,  and  when  I  was  in  America  I 
remarked  you  in  your  box  in  the  theatre  following  the  act- 
ing of  Signor  Stefanoni  with  grave  attention.  We  were 
both  proud  men,  and  perhaps  reasonable — avoided  expla- 
nation which  would  be  disagreeable  and  might  go  near 
recrimination.  We  were  apart,  in  different  worlds ;  I 
was  content  that  it  should  be  so.  It  needed  some 
common  interest  to  bring  us  together.       Now  tell  us,  if 
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you  know,  why  Aily  Oins  calls  herself  M'llhaga  in  the 
paper  before  you?" 

"  Aily  Oins,  as  I  told  you,  gave  Arnold  Winthorpe  and 
Miss  Esther  in  some  indirect  way  to  understand  that 
there  was  some  connection  or  engagement  between  us. 
Finding  herself  left  behind  after  that  in  Derry  and  appa- 
rently not  in  favour,  she  stated  that  she  had  married  a 
man  named  M'llhaga  w^ho  had  gone  to  America  and  had 
promised  to  send  for  her.  She  meant  that  to  show  that 
she  had  broken  with  me,  and  indeed  led  Esther  to  think 
that  she  never  cared  for  me." 

"  That  was  after  I  told  Esther,  poor  girl !  that  you  never 
cared  for  Aily.  That  was  true,  though  you  would  have 
married  Aily  if  you  had  stayed  in  Foughilotra.  Who 
knows?     Aily  might  have  made  you  a  good  wife." 

"  Better  as  it  was,  my  father." 

' '  You  might  have  been  happy  with  Aily,  and  Aily 
with  you." 

"All  I  suffered  I  would  suffer  twice  over  than  have 
such  happiness." 

"  Ah,  well,  my  Win,  that  is  as  you  think  now.  How 
easy  'tis  to  think  of  time  behind,  how  hard  of  time  before 
us  !  You  are  right  to  be  tender  with  Aily ;  she  had  her 
dream  of  happiness  with  you  in  Foughilotra ;  'twas 
broken,  changed  ;  she  found  herself  in  a  nightmare,  and 
poor  soul !  her  life  became  a  struggle  with  demons  of  the 
night." 

"  My  father,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  *'  when  I  met  Aily 
in  New  Y^ork,  although  she  told  me  all  she  had  done  very 
plainly  and  simply,  and  did  not  ask  forgiveness  from  me, 
I  was  deeply  moved  and  gave  it  to  her  unasked.  She 
told  me  plainly  she  was  not  acting  in  order  to  redress  the 
wrong  she  had  done  me.  She  said  she  had  come  to  Ire- 
land with  the  intention  of  bringing  my  daughter  here 
back  to  America,  adopting  her  and  leaving  her  all  she 
has — she  is  childless  and  has  considerable  wealth.  She, 
however,  found  the  girl  under  your  and  Oiny's  protec- 
tion and  quite  beyond  her.  It  was  an  interesting  story, 
would  be  to  me  even  if  I  was  not  so  deeply  interested  in 
it  personally.  She  did  not  recognise  you — apparently  you 
did  not  allow  her  to — and  she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of 
Oiny's  power,  did  not  dare  to  incur  his  displeasure.       I 
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understand — I  am  myself  afraid  of  your  powers,  Oiny. 
You  saw  through  me  at  once  in  Ergenagh." 

"  Not  all  at  onct,  Win,  I  had  something  else  on  me 
min'  an'  didn't  heed  ye." 

"But  you  took  counsel  with  yourself  and  kept  your  own 
counsel.  I  could  make  nothing  of  you,  which  is  about 
what  I  can  make  now." 

"Me  way,  Win,  'tes  till  wait  till  the  en'  and  then  give 
me  min'  on  things  or  wi'  hole  it  accordin'ly  wi  their 
nature." 

"  Well,  well,  Aily  went  on  to  tell  me  that  though  she 
never  thought  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  me  and  w^ould 
have  died  without  confessing  it,  she  began  to  think  of  the 
wTong  she  had  done  the  innocent  child,  and  that  she 
could  not  bear  it." 

Mr.  Winthrop  turned  to  Jinnyann. 

"  My  child,  she  told  me  that  she  loved  me  once  with 
a  love  that  made  her  sin, but  that  she  came  to  love  j^ou  with 
a  love  that  conquered  evil  in  her,  that  she  felt  purified 
her.  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was  really  love  for  you 
that  induced  her  to  make  the  confession.  You  forgive 
her?" 

Poor  Jinnyann  felt  the  life  she  had  spent  in  Foughilo- 
tra  did  not  in  the  least  mean  any  wrong  or  injury  done 
her.  Her  answ^er  was  truthful,  though  a  cruel  one  to 
her  father. 

"I  feel  nothing  to  forgive  Mrs.  Brown,  sir.  The 
Wee  Mon  and  my  grannies  were  good  to  me,  I  could  ask 
no  better.     I  was  well  off  with  them." 

This  was  passing  lightly  over  the  anxiety  the  Wee 
Mon  had  caused  her  in  past  years,  but  she  instinctively 
felt  that  he  had  formed  her  mental  character,  and  she  was 
dimly  conscious  that  she  ow^ed  to  him  what,  under  other 
circumstances  of  life,  could  never  have  been  hers. 

Pokeshins  nodded  approval. 

"  Never  mind,  my  Win.  'Twas  a  task  to  me  to  under- 
stand the  girl,  to  Signor  Stefanoni,  and  'twill  be  a  hard 
one  to  you — if  you  get  her.  'Tw^ill  to  anvone  who  gets 
her." 

An  actor's  glance  rested  for  a  moment  on  Claud  Win- 
thorpe,  a  glance  which,  though  perceptible,  forbid  notice 
to  be  taken  of  it. 
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The  observation  gave  Mr.  Winthrop  time  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  daughter's  frame  of  mind. 

"I  am  glad,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  that  you  can  recall 
your  past  life  here  without  pain ;  I  understand  you,  for  I, 
too,  lived  happy  days  in  Foughilotra.  But  those,  my 
dear,  who  were  good  to  you  were  good  to  me,  and  I  must 
ever  feel  grateful  to  them." 

"  Your  father,  sir,"  Jinny ann  said  very  gravely,  "  who 
is  really  my  granny,  what  I  called  him,  was  still  good  to 
me,  and  made  much  of  me,  and — I  don't  like  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  you." 

What  was  unusual  with  the  young  lady  her  tone  was 
hesitating,  timid  even. 

"  My  child,"  Mr.  Winthrop's  tone  was  even  more  hesi- 
tating, ' '  your  grandfather,  Arnold  Winthorpe,  acting 
under  Aily  Oins'  influence,  ordered,  as  I  understood  the 
thing,  my  father  to  break  with  me  if  I  married  your 
mother,  and  w^hen  I  did  so  I  resented  what  he  said  to  me 
and  my  wife.  I  thought  my  father  carried  his  sense  of 
duty  to  Arnold  Winthorpe  so  far  as  to  act  unreasonably. 
But  all  these  years  there  has  been  a  coolness  and  separa- 
tion between  us  rather  than  a  quarrel.  We  are  both 
proud  men." 

"  My  Win,"  Pokeshins  said,  and  his  tone  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  it,  ' '  Aily  Oins  told  you  that  I  had  spoken  harshly 
to  Esther,  and  you  believed  her.  That  was  the  chief 
cause  of  your  feeling  tow^ards  me.  I  cannot  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  that,  can  only  refer  you  to  your  informant. 
I  left  London  having  to  fulfil  an  engagement.  Told 
Esther  I  would  get  out  of  it  if  she  feared  being  alone ; 
she  was  quite  well  at  the  time  and  would  not  let  me. 
Aily  Oins  deserves  credit ;  we  both  put  faith  in  her  as  did 
Arnold  and  Esther.  And,  my  Win,  we  both  distrusted 
her.  But  yes,  I  felt  I  was  keeping  my  pledge  to  Arnold 
Winthorpe  in  keeping  aloof  from  you." 

Mr.  Winthrop  looked  at  the  Wee  Mon  as  if  appealing 
to  his  judgment. 

"  Tes  not  till  be  cast  up  again  Stephen,"  was  the  ver- 
dict, "that  he  wen'  be  his  feehn'  in  regar'  of  Master 
Arnul',  he  doin'  ye  no  ill  in  so  doin'.  You  did  wantin' 
him  an'  he  wantin'  you,  an'  thinkin'  it  might  be  bes'  so." 
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"  Yes,  Oiny,  but  is  th^  pledge  to  outlast  Arnold's  life, 
and  stand  to  separate  m»  from  my  daughter?" 

"  Ere  ever  seein'  ye  or  havin'  wor'  wi'  ye,  Stephen  an' 
I  took  that  intil  consideration  and  come  till  agree  on  the 
head  of  it." 

"  Then  you  knew  that  Miss  Owens  was  my  daughter?" 

"  Tes  what  we  didn't  know,  but  havin'  some  reasons 
till  take  it  that,  all  as  one  as  we  knew,  it  might  be  jes'  so, 
we  considered  how  the  wee  girl  might  be  yours." 

"  You  have  to  learn,  my  Win,"  Pokeshins  said  with  a 
glance  of  admiration  at  the  Wee  Mon,  "  that  Oiny  Oins 
anticipated,  in  every  material  respect,  with  an  insight  all 
his  own,  the  statement  you  have  just  given  us.  When 
you  left  London  and  went  back  to  America,  I  made  careful 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  Esther's  death.  I 
did  not,  indeed,  see  Aily  Oins,  but  I  did  the  two  doctors 
and  the  nurse  in  attendance,  and  from  what  they  told  me 
I  came  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  as  you  did,  and,  I 
have  to  admit,  it  intensified  my  feeling  as  to  the  pledge  I 
had  given  Arnold  Winthorpe.  Yes,  the  death  of  daughter 
and  father  had  an  effect  on  my  mind  I  could  not  over- 
come. But  when  I  gave  Oiny  the  details  he  at  once  told 
me  precisely  what  had  really  happened ;  he  understood 
Aily  better  than  either  of  us.  'Twas  plain  to  me  what 
meant  her  bringing  a  four  months'  old  child  to  Foughilo- 
tra  four  months  after  the  death  of  your  wife— 'twas, 
when  he  made  it  plain  to  me.  Our  original  plan  was  to 
bring  Aily  directly  to  book— but  you  know  the  rule  the 
Oins  go  by — we  gave  her,  seeing  her  love  for  Jinnyann, 
the  opportunity  the  Great  Master  would  give  the  sinner. 
Jinnyann  has  to  give  us  an  account  of  how  you  come  here, 
Master  Claud— the  pair  of  you  must  explain  how  that  has 
come  about  before  we  can  conclude  our  business,  but  as 
to  the  rest  of  us,  our  meeting  here  to-day  seems  to  have 
been  pre-arranged  by  Oiny  Oins  step  by  step  in  his  own 
mind.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  Oiny  told  me  beforehand 
how  things  would  fall  out,  and  Signor  Stefanoni,  the 
actor,  has  been  but  a  puppet  in  his  hands." 

There  was  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Wee  Mon 
that  he  even  heard  this,  but  Claud  Winthorpe  appeared 
called  on  to  speak. 
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"I  will  certainly  give  the  meeting/'  he  said,  "an 
explanation  of  my  presence  at  it,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Oins,  if 
he  does  not  foresee  its  pm'port,  may  be  able  to  approve 
it." 

The  Wee  Mon's  weird  glance  travelled  from  one  to 
another  round  the  table,  but  it  did  not  rest  an  instant 
longer  on  the  girl  and  young  man  sitting  close  together 
than  it  did  on  the  others.  Then  he  rested  as  before  immo- 
bile and  inscrutable.  But,  perhaps,  Jinny ann,  whose  eyes 
were  on  him,  understood  something — a  shade  of  colour 
came  into  her  cheek.  Perhaps,  too,  Pokeshins  watching 
him  understood  something ;  his  smile  was  amused  and 
appreciative  as  he  resumed. 

"  Had  you,  my  Claud,  deep  secrets  to  keep,  desperate 
would  be  your  case  with  the  Wee  Mon  before  you  and  his 
W^ee  Girl  beside  you." 

Then,  with  an  actor's  trained  and  measured  pause,  the 
actor's  trained  and  measured  look  rested  on  Owen  Win- 
throp's  pale  and  anxious  face. 

"Know,  my  Win,"  the  tone  was  a  trained  and 
measured  one,  too,  ' '  this  child  we  claim  is  a  witch,  has  in 
purified  form  the  blood  of  all  the  Oins'  witches  in  her 
veins.  You  have  proof,  a  wonderful  proof — she  made 
Aily  Oins  what  none  of  us  ever  could  have  made  her,  with 
magic  touch  transformed  that  life-long  nature.  I,  too, 
she  transformed,  gave  me  with  magic  touch  a  spirit  oft 
dreamt  of  but  never  found  in  myself,  a  spirit  regene- 
rate. My  Win,  I  came  here  to  die  in  Foughilotra,  to  rest 
in  St.  Kieran's  with  my  fathers.  When  Signor  Stefa- 
noni's  step  lagged  on  the  stage,  his  voice  grew  tremulous, 
'twas  time  to  end  it  as  Stephen  Oins,  but  the  Stephen 
Oins  of  the  last  act  was  not  the  Stephen  Oins  of  the  first ; 
he  was  not  the  father  who  loved  you  in  the  old  days.  I 
was  dull,  inert,  absorbed  in  self,  I  never  thought  of  you, 
never  cared  to  think  of  you,  would  have  died  unreconciled 
to  you.  Ah,  well,  there  is  a  letter  and  my  will  lying  in  a 
drawer  in  my  room  in  the  End  Tower.  When  I  came 
here  to  Foughilotra  I  found  a  httle  girl-imp,  an  Oins  I 
knew  at  once  by  her  look,  playing  in  the  rocks,  all  alone 
and  wild  and  shy  as  a  mountain  kid." 

"Dear  grann}-,"   Jinnyann  said,   with  a  tender  look. 
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"  I  mind  it  all,  and  how  cunning  you  were  with  me.  But 
was  I  so  shy?" 

"  'Twas  an  astonishing  mistake  of  mine,  my  dear,  you 
soon  let  me  know  that.  But,  my  Win,  the  letter  was  to 
you,  and  I  confided  it  to  my  little  imp  to  be  forwarded  to 
you  in  case  of  my  death  or  of  my  being  seriously  ill."  _ 

"You  did,  dear  granny,"— Jinnyann's  look  was  infi- 
nitely tender—"  and  I  knew  when  you  were  telling  me 
what  to  do  that  you  were  thinking  of  me." 

"Yes,"  'twas  a  sharp  girl-Ariel,  my  imp.  But,  my 
Win,  the  letter  is  to  you,  and  in  it  I  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  all  that  stood  for  forgiveness  in  me,  and  tell  you  that 
I  forgave  you,  though  I  scarce  knew  what  I  had  to  forgive 
you.  In  my  will  I  left  you  all  I  possessed — 'tw^ould  not 
be  much  to  you,  but  you  would  value  the  blessing  and 
love  that  went  with  it.  But  I  left  more  to  you,  I  con- 
fided my  dear  little  imp  to  your  care.  Except  that  she 
was  an  Oins,  I  knew  nothing  about  her  at  the  time ;  I 
had  not  even  sought  to  know  ;  she  w^as  one  of  us  ;  an  Oins, 
as  you  all  can  see,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  was 
sure,  my  Win,  for  my  sake,  you  would  do  as  I  wished, 
and  I  was  sure  that,  once  you  knew  her,  you  would,  for 
her  own  sake,  take  her  to  your  heart  and  make  her  your 
daughter.  'Twas  the  great  love  I  conceived  for  her  that 
awakened  my  love,  long  seemingly  dead,  for  you.  Your 
daughter,  my  Win,  was  yours  before  you  sought  and 
found  her." 

Mr.  Winthrop  stood  up  and  extended  his  hand  to  his 
father,  but  no  word  was  spoken  while  the  hands  of  father 
and  son  remained  clasped. 

"  My  Claud,"— it  was  Signor  Stefanoni  who  spoke, 
evidently  to  keep  the  expression  of  emotion  within  due 
professional  bounds—"  I  am  sure  has  important  business 
to  bring  before  the  meeting,  and  we  must  get  along. 
Neither  you,  my  Win,  nor  I  need  advance  any  claim  over 
the  heads  of  Wee  Mon  Oins  and  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinny- 
ann.  They  belong  one  to  the  other,  the  girl  is  Oiny's 
child,  and,  to  my  mind,  by  more  than  adoption ;  he  has  a 
right  to  her,  a  right  we  are  bound  to  respect." 

"  A  right,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  "  the  young  lady  is 
determined  shall  be  respected." 
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As  if  to  assert  the  right,  the  young  lady  got  up  from  her 
seat  and  with  a  gait  a  queen  might  envy,  passed  forward 
and  sat  down  beside  the  Wee  Mon — there  was  ample 
room  for  her  on  the  patriarchal  throne  of  the  Oins.  But 
it  was  not  as  royalty  plays  its  part  that  she  took  his  hand 
and  laid  her  head  lovingly  against  his.  The  caress,  how- 
ever, only  met  with  rebuke. 

"Quit'  Jinnyann  girl,  there's  no  call  ye  makin'  me 
think  of  me  failin's  an'  me  havin'  till  behave  meself 
before  people." 

The  Wee  Mon  had  a  high  sense  of  his  dignity  as  head 
of  the  Oins. 

"  I  can't  help  it — my  father.  I  lived  with  you  all  my 
day  and  know  what  you  really  are.  I  could  have  no  father 
like  you  or  better." 

"  Ye  leave  me  Jinnyann  girl,  that  I  desnt  right  min' 
what  I  have  till  say  till  them.  If  any  of  ye  has  more  til] 
say,  ye  may  jes'  say  it,  me  way  bein'  ere  I  give  me  min' 
on  things  till  hear  all  there's  till  be  said." 

The  speaker's  glance  did  not  rest  longer  on  Claud  Win- 
thorpe  than  on  the  others  before  him,  but  perhaps  it  had 
some  particular  meaning.  Jinnyann  at  once  assumed  a 
dignified  attitude. 

"  'Tis  your  turn  now,  my  Claud  "  Pokeshins — no, 
Signor  Stefanoni — said,  "  'tis  your  turn  'tils  like  to  chant 
with  us — 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  rose  smiling — 
You  will  allow  me,  Signor,  as  the  meeting  is  for  busi- 
ness, to  give  the  encore  you  expect  a  businesslike  form. 
In  the  first  instance  the  business,  I  should  say,  that 
brought  me  to  Ireland  touched  an  investigation  of  my 
title  to  the  Fourteen  Towns  and  Ivilcline  estates  with  a 
view  to  their  sale.  I  arrived  in  Ireland  only  on  Tuesday 
last,  but  since  then  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  me 
has  arisen.     Keeping,  however,  to  my  original  business, 
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my  object  in  the  first  place  was  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  my  grandfather  Arnold's  son,  Owen  Winthorpe, 
evidence  of  whose  death  we  required.  In  the  next  place 
my  mother,  with  the  wonderful  insight  w^hich  belongs  to 
her  family,  considered  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Winthorpe 
Owens'  child  was  not  dead-born,  but  might  have  been 
brought  over  and  reared  here.  A  friend  and  cousin  of 
mine,  who  knows  Foughilotra  well,  on  being  consulted, 
advised  me  to  come  over  to  Ireland  myself  and  see — 
what  am  I  to  call  you.  Miss  Owens?" 

"  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann." 

"  To  see  Wee  Mon  Oins'  Jinnyann.  My  friend  knew 
that  her  parentage  was  unknown,  and  he  had  remarked 
a  resemblance  very  flattering  to  me  between  us." 

"  Tes  a  fac'  "  the  Wee  Mon  observed,  "  we're  all  like 
other." 

"  And  a  fact,  my  handsome  Claud,"  Pokeshins  added, 
"  that  Oiny  Oins  always  keeps  to  the  literal  truth.  Never 
pays  compliments." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  turned  to  Mr.  Winthrop ;  he  had  the 
manner  of  a  fluent  businesslike  speaker. 

"  You  understand,  sir,  that  until  I  heard  your  explana- 
tion here,  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Owen  Win- 
throp, or  of  his  identity  with  Winthorpe  Owens,  my  aunt 
Esther's  husband?" 

"1  know  that,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  "my  uncle  for 
good  business  reasons  kept  our  antecedents  in  Ireland 
secret,  and  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  your 
father.    He  lived  in  France  when  I  was  in  London." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  came  here  on  Thursday  last  to  see — Wee 
Oins'  Jinnyann.  When  I  met  her  I  found  that  she  had 
seen  you  and  was  well  aw^are  that  you  were  her  father, 
though  she  did  not  know  anything  farther  about  you.  At 
first  she  supposed  that  I  was  your  son  and  her  brother." 

*'  A  very  natural  mistake  to  make,"  Mr.  Winthrop 
said,  "  you  are  certainly  very  like  her." 

"  My  Claud,"  Pokeshins  observed  drily,  "  'twas  two 
quite  distinct  mistakes,  needing  to  be  corrected  sepa- 
rately." 

But  Mr.  Winthorpe *s  tone  was  very  grave. 

"  The  girl  I  met  here  on  Thursday  was  Wee  Mon  Oins*^ 
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Jinnyann,  and  before  I  left  I  was  engaged  to  Wee  Mon 
Oins'  Jinnyann.  You  said,  Mr.  Winthrop,  that  a  look 
pledged  an  unspoken  never-to-be-broken  engagement  at 
your  first  meeting  with  your  Esther  ;  an  engagement  never 
to  be  broken,  but  spoken  as  best  I  could,  at  our  first  meet- 
ing pledges  me  to  my  Jinnyann.  I  forgot  all  about  my  busi- 
ness in  Ireland,  did  not  care  or  think  who  her  parents 
might  be ;  I  would  have  pledged  myself  to  her  if  I  had 
found  her  nameless  here," 

"  'Twas  Arnold's  way,  my  Win,  with  Denzil,"  Poke- 
shins  said,  "  yours  with  Esther.  You  have  found  your 
daughter,  only  to  lose  her/' 

Mr.  Winthrop  looked  at  Jinnyann. 

"  Well,  my  child,  what  do  you  say?" 

But  Jinnyann  was  silent.  A  look  left  answer  to  Claud 
Winthorpe. 

"  Miss  Winthrop  " — the  change  of  style  was  politic— 
"did  not  engage  herself  to  me,  sir;  I  did  not  ask 
her  to  be  equally  hasty  with  me.  She  wisely  declined  to 
•entertain  my  proposal,  but " 

"  But,  my  Claud,  that  but  has  its  meaning  plain  on  your 
smiling  face." 

Bokeshins  was  the  actor  in  saying  this,  but  the  Wee 
Mon  was  practical. 

"  Tes  the  wee  girl's  way,  her  jndgmen'  bein',  as  I've 
call  till  know,  that  harm  comes  of  hasty  endin's  more  nor 
of  hasty  beginnin's.  Her  way  is  till  lea'  frien's  time  till 
look  intil  things  an'  consul'  wi'  them  ere  makin'  up  her  min'." 

Another  affectionate  but  disconcerting  caress  endorsed 
"this  view  of  the  matter. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE    FESTIVE    CONCLUSION. 

The  rising  of  the  Wee  Mon  in  his  chair  was  taken  as  a 
■signal  that  the  business  of  the  couucil  stood  adjourned, 
but  he  stayed  the  movement  which  followed  by  a  motion 
of  his  hand. 

"  Tes  hke  ye  desnt  right  understan'  from  what  Stephen 
tole  ye  that  tes  till  him  is  due  what  I  did  as  regar's  me 
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wee  girl  an'  Win.  When  Stephen  come  till  Foughilotra 
first,  not  knowin'  him,  I  took  it  ill  him  takin'  up  in  the 
En'  Tower,  the  same  bein'  considered  on  me  Ian',  but  I 
got  over  the  ill  feelin'  findin'  him  in  favour  wi'  the  wee 
girl.  Then  when  Aily  comes  over  I  had  till  consider  what 
she  was  at  an'  be  cautious  wi'  her,  she  bein'  me  sister.  I 
was  at  a  sore  loss  what  till  do,  not  knowin'  what  she  might 
do  as  layin'  claim  till  the  chile  as  bein'  hers.  I  wouldn't 
allow  that  an'  set  the  wee  girl  agen  allowin'  it.  Then 
Stephen,  allowin'  me  till  know  him,  an'  he  bein'  con- 
cerned for  the  wee  girl,  1  tole  him  t)f  Aily  an'  me  fear  of 
her,  an'  he  tole  me,  what  I  never  knowed  of  her,  how 
she  was  in  wi'  Arnul  Winturp  an'  the  res'  as  ye  have 
heard.  From  that,  an'  me  knowin'  Aily,  I  foun'  it  not 
ill  till  discern  her  doin's.  But  Stephen  telhn'  me  that 
he  an'  Win  were  ill-pleased  wi'  other  on  the  head  of 
Arnul  Winturp 's  consates,  I  put  it  till  him  till  regar'  the 
livin'  an'  let  the  dead  lie,  an'  foun'  him  willin'  so  till  do, 
the  wee  girl  bein'  more  till  us  than  any  dead  body.  We 
were  then  for  writin'  till  Win,  but  findin'  Aily  tender  wi' 
the  wee  girl,  an'  she  bein'  an  Oins  an'  me  sister,  we 
agreed  till  gie  her  the  chance  of  amendin'  the  wrong  she 
gone  an'  done,  we  knowin'  that  an  Oins  is  still  an  Oins 
and  be  the  Oins  to  be  still  allowed  till  m^ke  peace  wi' 
God,  an'  tes  proud  I  am  this  day  that  we  gave  her  the 
chance  an'  that  she  took  it.  Now  that's  plain  an'  simple 
how  things  come  about,  an'  save  for  Stephen  an'  what 
he  tole  me  I'd  be  no  wiser  nor  I  was  at  the  first.  An'  as 
for  the  wee  girl  praisin'  me,  tes  only  between  ourselves 
that  we'd  fault  other." 

Never  in  his  hfe  before  had  the  Wee  Mon  made  a 
speech,  but  he  had  to  add,  as  he  moved  away  from  his 
seat,  as  if  he  was  tired  with  sitting  so  long  :  — 

"  Now  there's  yer  wee  girl  for  ye,  Win,  but  ye  needn't 
think  she'll  go  intil  fits  over  ye.  Ye '11  not  know  but 
findin'  a  father  was  what  she  was  still  used  till.  Tes  the 
wee  girl's  way." 

"  Never  mind,  my  Win,"  Pokeshins  added,  ''  never 
mind,  be  sure  the  wee  girl  was  perfectly  cool  when  our 
headlong  Claud  did  his  best  to  take  her  breath  away." 

Mr.  Winthrop  rose,  and  taking  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
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Wee  Mon,  clasped  his  daughter's  hand  in  his  own.  As 
he  did  so,  his  httle  dog,  an  unchronicled  member  of  the 
conference,  as  silently  attentive  to  the  proceedings  as 
Mosey  Pogue,  emerged  from  under  its  master's  chair,  sat 
down  in  front  of  Jinnyann,  and  studied  her  with  grave 
curiosity.     Its  perplexity  amused  the  girl. 

"  Your  little  dog,"  she  said,  "  w^as  sure  you  had  done 
something  wrong  in  searching  our  house." 

"  My  child,  although  I  beheved  what  Aily  Oins  told 
me  in  New  York,  I  made  it  my  business  to  verify  her 
statements  when  I  came  over  to  Europe.  I  went  to 
London  in  the  first  instance,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  find  Mrs.  Harold  and  both  the  doctors,  and 
they  corroborated  what  she  had  told  me.  I  then  w^ent  to 
work  about  Foughilotra,  ascertained  your  existence,  and 
searched  the  house  for  your  mother's  jewel  casket  and 
letters,  which  I  found.  You  know  I  wished  to  be  sure 
before  I  said  anything.  But,  my  child,  you  knew  when  I 
spoke  to  you  that  I  was  your  father." 

* '  I  thought  so,  but  I  had  to  wait  on  the  Wee  Mon  con- 
sidering the  matter." 

"You  did  right.  I  expected  to  find  you  like  your 
mother.  I  have  been  true  to  her  all  my  lile,  and  have  no 
child  but  hers.    And  you  are  like  her.     Look." 

Mr.  Winthorpe  took  a  miniature  from  under  his  vest 
and  gave  it  to  the  girl,  who  looked  long  and  intently  at  it. 
It  might  pass  as  a  portrait  of  herself. 

"  But  as  I  spoke  to  you,"  Mr.  Winthrop  went  on,  "I 
found  a  difference,  a  great  difference.  Your  mother  was 
thoughtful,  but  she  had  not  your  penetration  and  self- 
control.  Aily  Oins  could  never  have  exerted  influence 
over  you  as  she  did  over  her." 

"  The  Wee  Mon  taught  me  to  be  wise  with  Mrs. 
Brown,  but — I  found  no  reason  to  be  unkind  to  her.  She 
meant  me  no  ill  and  had  some  trouble  on  her  mind." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  your  gentleness  with  her,  in  spite  of 
the  suspicions  raised  in  your  mind,  touched  her,  but  she 
understood  that  you  were  quite  beyond  her  as  my  poor 
Esther  was  not.  The  way  you  were  brought  up  has  to  be 
credited  with  much." 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  moved  away  so  as  to  leave 
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father  and  daughter  opportunity  of  unrestrained  conversa- 
tion, but  the  httle  dog  was  not  equally  considerate,  and 
interrupted  by  rising  and  laying  its  two  paws  together  on 
Jinnyann's  knee.  Then  the  girl's  hand  on  its  head  it 
took  as  an  invitation  to  get  into  her  lap,  not,  however, 
without  a  glance  at  its  master  for  permission. 

"My  child,"  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  in  low  tones,  "it 
was  very  hasty,  Mr.  Winthorpe's  action,  and  I  was  glad 
to  find  you  were  not  hasty  in  committing  yourself.  You 
may  be  sure  all  I  desire  is  that  your  judgment  should  be 
deliberately  formed.  You  should  know  the  young  man 
better  than  you  do  before  accepting  him . ' ' 

Jinnyann's  eyes  went  with  a  distinctly  tender  look  to 
the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Winthorpe  told  me  so  himself.  He  wants  us  to 
know  his  mother  and  uncle  ;  he  was  sure  of  their  approval, 
and  I  was  not  to  act  without  the  approval  of  my  friends. 
You  will  allow  me  to  know  his  mother  and  uncle,  sir,  they 
are  our  cousins." 

This  was  a  distant  recognition  of  paternal  authority 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Winthrop.  He  was  more  emotional 
than  his  daughter,  and  in  the  passionate  affection  of  the 
embrace  that  follov/ed,  the  astonished  little  dog  was 
abruptly  sent  to  the  ground. 

No  one  was  minding,  not  Signor  Stefanoni  and  Claud 
Winthorpe  in  particular,  as  old  friends  having  much  to 
say  to  each  other  chatting  together.  But  the  Wee  Mon 
interrupted. 

"  Bein'  a  better  ban'  at  sayin'  things  till  people  nor 
me,  tes  full  time  for  ye,  Stephen,  till  say  till  them  as  I 
toleye." 

Pokeshins  at  once  came  forward,  and  with  one  of  his 
many  bows,  began — 

."  Friends,  cousin  Oins,  the  head  of  our  ancient  house 
here,  Oiny  Oins,  with  a  wisdom  I  cannot  but  approve, 
told  me  that  business  is  business,  that  difficulties  must 
always  be  allowed  for  in  its  transaction,  even  among  the 
Oins,  and  that  agreement  should  never  be  counted  on  as 
certain.  Where  as  in  the  business  we  have  had  in  hands, 
a  lady,  a  young  lady,  with  a  strong  mind  and  will  of  her 
own,  enters  the  case,  the  judgment  was  peculiarly  called 

Y 
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for.  We  Bave  founcT,  indeed,  that  a  point  wholly  unantici- 
pated, an  important  point,  not  however  without  precedent 
in  business  touching  young  ladies,  arose  for  our  considera- 
tion. That  point  we  agree  shall  stand  over  for  the  mature 
judgment  of  all  it  concerns.  For  the  rest,  my  son  and 
myself,  froward  spirits  under  a  thrall  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances so  long  disjoined,  here  to-day,  here  in  Foughilotra, 
where  first  they  linked  us,  renew  the  bonds  of  love.  My 
Win  has  found,  for  the  rest,  his  daughter,  I  a  grand- 
daughter ;  he  has  to  gain  her  love ;  to  me  her  child's  love 
came  unsought.  To-day,  too,  we  have  agreed — the  Oins 
know  no  Corsican  vendetta — we  have  agreed  to  pass  over 
the  fault  and  frailty  of  an  Oins  and  add  no  evil  in  the 
future  to  evil  dead  in  the  past.  That  has  been  our  busi- 
ness, and  our  Oiny's  instructions  to  me  are,  on  its  satis- 
factory conclusion,  to  welcome  you  all  to  the  old  house  of 
the  Oins,  to  welcome  you  heartily  to  the  old  house  from 
which  we  have  sprung.  On  behalf  of  our  Oiny  and  his 
wee  girl — she  will  be  always  his — I  invite  you  to  a  little 
entertainment  in  honour  of  the  house  and  the  occasion." 

"  Ye  put  it  bravely  enough,  Stephen,  the  Wee  Mon 
said,  "  better  nor  ever  I  could,  an'  knowin'  ye  not  slow 
at  the  speakin',  I  lef  it  accordin'ly  till  ye.  Tes  a  fac', 
the  wee  girl  an'  mesell  des  wish  the  company  till  not  lea' 
the  Lennars'  ole  mansion  without  takin'  a  pick  of  some- 
thing in  it." 

Jinnyann  was,  perhaps,  glad  that  business  and,  in  par- 
ticular, emotion,  was  done  with,  and  joyously  led  the  com- 
pany into  the  workshop.  Workshop  indeed  ! — it  am.used 
her  when  the  Wee  Mon  stood  still  and  took  a  good  look 
round  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  The  mise  en 
scene  was,  of  course,  Signor  Stefanoni,  the  actor's  artifice, 
for  none  but  an  actor's  hand  could  dispose  the  autumn- 
tinted  foliage  and  coral  of  Foughilotra 's  wild  rose  to  give 
an  effect  so  magical.  Even  Pogue,  Jinnyann  noticed,  had 
to  control  his  surprise  that  so  wide  a  deviation  from  the 
commonplace  was  possible  under  the  laws  of  probabiHty. 

But  the  Wee  Mon's  hesitation  was  only  momentary ; 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  waved  with  his  hand 
to  his  guests  to  take  their  places,  and  there  was  quiet 
dignity  in  his  gesture.     Jinnyann  taking  the  foot  of  the 
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table,  was  more  precise,  and  by  a  look  assigned  place  to 
each,  so  that  Pokeshins  and  Pogue  sat  to  right 
and  left  of  the  Wee  Mon,  and  her  father  and  Claud  Win- 
thorpe  to  right  and  left  of  herself.  The  arrangement, 
though  made  by  herself,  did  not  seem  quite  satisfactory ; 
she  arose,  arranged  another  cover  on  the  table,  another 
chair  at  it. 

"  Thinking  of  the  spirit,  I  suppose,  my  dear?"  Poke- 
shins  said  smiling,  but  added  with  a  change  of  tone  as  if 
apprehending  what  she  meant,  "  You  are  right,  my  child. 
'Tis  like  you." 

Jinnyann  ran  out  of  the  house  and  returned  leading 
Mrs.  Lynd.  When  Nancy,  who  was  rather  embarrassed 
at  finding  herself  in  a  position  so  unusual,  would  not  take 
the  seat  placed  for  her,  Jinnyann  looked  at  the  Wee  Mon, 
who  understood  at  once  that  he  was  to  command  her,  as 
head  of  the  Oins,  to  take  the  seat. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Nancy,  when  the  wee  girl  bids  ye.  We 
are  all  Oins  here,  an'  bein'  an  Oins  yerself,  tes  only  yer 
right  till  sit  wi'  us.  Sit  ye  down  an'  quit  makin'  strange 
wi'  yer  own  people." 

Nancy  sat  down,  understanding  that  the  Oins  took  it 
as  an  offence  to  be  made  strange  with  by  one  of  them- 
selves. She  took  Pokeshins  to  be  a  naturalised  Oins,  but 
her  look  at  Claud  Winthorpe  and  Mr.  Winthrop  meant 
that  she  was  to  be  excused  for  making  strange  with  them. 

Jinnyann,  though  busy  helping  the  guests  to  what  was 
before  her,  gave  the  necessary  explanation  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  small  importance. 

'*  This  gentleman  here,  Nancy,  is  Win  Oins,  and  is  my 
father.  Granny  is  his  father  and  is  really  my  granny. 
It  is  all  quite  simple,  but  we  have  been  a  long  time 
making  it  out." 

Jinnyann  passed  Claud  over,  so  that  Pokeshins  had  to 
complete  the  explanation. 

"  The  young  gentleman  beside  you,  Nancy,  belongs  to 
us,  too ;  his  mother  is  an  Oins.  Jinnyann  took  him  at 
first  to  be  my  Win's  son  and,  as  she  does  not  like  to  be 
mistaken,  she  thinks  still  that  he  ought  to  be." 

But  Nancy  was  thinking  in  the  past  tense,  and  had  no 
mind  for  Jinnyann. 
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"  Ye  Stephen  Oins  !  An'  how  d'ye  reconcile  it  till  yer- 
self  not  tellin'  me  ye  were  Sl;ephen.  Ye  allowed  me  till 
take  ye  all  as  one  as  not  conny." 

"  Because,  Mrs.  Lynd,  'tis  now  only  that  I  am  Stephen 
Oins.  Your  friend  Pokeshins  never  thought  of  himself, 
as  Stephen  Oins'  had  forgotten  the  man." 

An  Oins'  feast  was  governed  by  a  formal  code  of  eti- 
quette, and  the  Wee  Mon  felt  bound  to  gently  enforce  it. 

"  Jinnyann,  girl,  ye  don't  allow  talkin'  when  other 
things  be  till  be  attended  till.  Ye're  seein'  that  Win  an' 
I\Ir.  Winturp  has  what  they  like,  an'  I'll  attend  till 
d'others." 

The  etiquette  demanded  that  the  hosts  should  attend 
the  guests  rather  silently  and  solemnly.  Claud  Win- 
thorpe  did  not  quite  understand,  and  made  attempts  to 
relieve  Jinnyann  of  duty.  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  quietly 
observing,  made  it  an  occasion  to  enter  into  conversation 
w^ith  him. 

"  Never  mind  her,  Mr.  Winthorpe,  it  is  only  keeping 
up  old  style.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Foughilotra,  Mal- 
colm, Oiny's  father  used,  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  to  give 
a  feast  'to  all  tlie  Oins,  and  the  girls  waited  on  the  men. 
Looks  a  bit  savage,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
sticking  to  old  customs." 

Mr.  XVinthrop  seemed  to  like  the  attention  his  daughter 
paid  him ;  it  was  more  pronounced  than  that  she 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Winthorpe,  who  deranged  the  antique 
Oins'  etiquette  by  his  attempts  at  assisting  her. 

Without  knowledge  of  these  folk  one  might  think  the 
feast  a  solemn,  unmirthful  affair.  But  the  Oins,  a  grave 
and  sober  race,  w^ould  no  more  have  forced  gaiety  at  their 
feasts  than  professional  keeners  at  their  funerals ;  exag- 
geration, unreality,  in  grief  and  joy  offended  them.  It 
was  not  the  social  mannerism  familiar  to  Signor  Stefa- 
noni,  to  the  English  Winthorpe,  and  the  American  Win- 
throp ;  the  traditional  Oins'  mannerism  was  different — 
had  a  quality  all  its  own.  When  Jinnyann  attended  to 
the  wants  of  Mr.  Winthrop 's  little  dog,  it  expressed — by 
its  tail,  of  course — not  merely  gratification,  but  sense  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  society  of  superior  people. 

When  the  repast,  a  sumptuous  one  under  the  circum- 
stances, w^as  over,  Pokeshins  glanced  at  Jinnyann. 
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"  Your  old  friend,  the  Spirit  of  Foughilotra,  my  dear, 
has  disappointed  us.  'Twill  never  do,  that — if  Nancy 
does  not  call  him  up,  why,  I  suppose,  I  must." 

The  old  man  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
appeared, an  antique-shaped  bottle  in  one  hand,  his  walk- 
ing-stick, transformed  into  a  grotesque  image,  in  the 
other,  and  a  very  peculiar  perfume  accompanying  him. 
When  he  reached  the  table,  the  image,  by  some  contri- 
vance, became  enveloped  in  purple  flame. 

"Now,  Oiny,"  he  said,  laying  the  bottle  beside  the 
Wee  Mon  when  the  flame  died  down,  * '  you  are  to  drink 
to  the  Oins  in  that  and  pass  it  on  to  Win." 

The  Wee  Mon  had  drunk  only  water,  but  he  put  a  little 
of  the  fluid  in  the  bottle  into  the  glass  before  him. 

"  Ye  know,  Stephen,  tes  not  for  me  till  drink  till  the 
Oins.  I  only  get  up  when  one  at  the  table  drinks  their 
health  an'  ses  '  God  save  ye,  sir,  an'  the  same  till  ye.'  " 

"  True,  'tis  the  rule  of  the  house.  Now  here's  the 
bottle.  Win,  drink  to  the  Oins,  and  in  the  old  form  if  you 
can  remember  it." 

Mr.  Winthrop  took  the  bottle,  half  filled  his  glass,  and, 
standing  up,  repeated  in  sing-song  accents — 

"  I  drink  health  to  the  Oins.  Good  health  to  the  Oins, 
and  more.  For  ever  and  ever  Gold's  blessing  rest  on  the 
Oins,  poor  weaver  bodies,  for  ever,  to  make  them  the  ser- 
vants of  God.'* 

The  American  millionaire  sat  down  proud,  no  doubt,  of 
his  good  memory.  Then  the  Wee  Mon  rising  and  lifting 
up  his  glass,  responded  in  a  similar  tone. 

"  God  save  ye,  sir,  an'  the  blessin'  ye  pray  for  us,  poor 
weaver  bodies,  the  same  I  pray  Him  may  be  yours  an' 
make  ye  His  servant  for  ever." 

"  Now,  my  Win,  what  do  you  think  of  the  stuff?" 

Pokeshins  got  only  a  grimace  by  way  of  reply. 

"  'Tis  lying  in  a  vault  under  Foughilotra,  a  dozen  casks 
of  it,  ever  since  your  uncle  Perky  and  brothers  Archie  and 
Leam  left  the  country.  'Tis  their  brew,  you  ought  to 
like  it." 

My  brothers  told  me  about  it  and  of  the  hiding  place, 
but  I  did  not  imagine  it  could  escape  notice  so  long." 

"  Nor  did  it,  and  thereby  hangs  a  story  which  must  be 
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told,  as  it  touches  our  Claud's  interest.  Some  two  years 
after  I  came  to  Foughilotra  I  noticed  a  young  man  study- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  castle  exactly  as  if  he  knew^  of  the 
vaults  under  it  and  wished  to  find  an  entrance  into  them. 
I  knew  of  no  entrance  except  one  from  the  floor  of  the 
building,  but  to  my  great  surprise  the  young  man  did 
discover  one  on  the  w^est  side,  evidently  the  one  that  your 
brothers  had  made  or  used.  I  was  very  dull-spirited  and 
inert  at  the  time,  but  was  interested  when  I  saw  the  young 
man  enter  the  vaults,  which  I  knew  were  full  of  pitfalls, 
and  dangerous.  So  I  went  down  from  above  and  watched 
him.  He  was  evidently  quite  a  stranger  to  the  place,  and 
I  admired  the  cautious  and  deliberate  way  he  carried  on 
his  exploration.  You  know,  my  Win,  I  left  our  house  in 
charge  of  your  uncle  when  we  set  out  for  London,  and  it 
appears  that  he  hid  our  furniture  in  the  vaults  before  he 
left  Ireland.  The  casks  of  poteen  were  covered  with  turf 
mould  in  a  recess,  and  the  furniture  had  been  thrown  in 
a  heap  on  top  of  all.  When  our  friend,  as  we  may  call 
him,  came  to  the  furniture,  he  investigated  it  very  care- 
fully, a  thing  I  should  have  done,  but  as  I  said,  my  mind 
was  dull  at  the  time.  Finding  my  old  desk,  he  broke  it 
open  and  took  a  packet  of  papers  out  of  it,  which  he 
bound  up  with  his  pocket-book.  As  he  did  so  the  cask  of 
poteen,  on  w4iich,  without  knowing,  he  w^as  standing, 
broke  under  him,  and  the  candle  he  had  with  him  setting 
fire  to  the  contents,  he  w^as  in  a  blaze.  I  ran  forward  to 
help  him,  but  he  saved  me  any  trouble  by  jumping  into 
the  pool  in  front  of  the  recess.  'Twas  a  hrave  tad ;  catch- 
ing sight  of  me  as  he  got  dripping  out  of  the  pool,  he 
whistled  defiance  before  retreating.  The  flames  died 
down,  but  not  till  I  found  his  pocket-book  with  the  packet 
bound  up  with  it ;  he  had  dropped  them  in  his  hurry.  The 
packet  of  papers,  I  found,  was  one  which  Arnold  Win- 
thorpe  left  in  my  charge  at  one  time,  and  the  papers  are 
yours  now,  my  Claud,  as  they  refer  to  the  title  to  the 
Winthorpe  estates.  The  book  I  sent  back  to  its  owner, 
his  name  was  on  it.  He  was  a  Mr.  D'Oyly,  a  clerk  of 
Mr.  McMinn.  the  solicitor,  in  Glenloughan." 

"  Mr.  B'Oyly,"  Claud  Winthorpe  exclaimed.     "  Why, 
D'Oyly  is  my  cousin  and  friend,  and  my  uncle  Stewart 
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Owens'  secretary  now.  He  is  an  able  and  promising 
young  lawyer,  with,  however,  no  great  respect  for  law." 

"  Be  reason  of  his  bein'  an  Oins,  as  I  came  till  know," 
the  Wee  Mon  said,  "  an'  I've  respec'  for  him  other  ways, 
havin'  discoorse  wi   him  more  nor  the  onct." 

"  His  grandmother  was  an  Oins,"  Mr.  Winthorpe  said, 
"  and  I  must  tell  you  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morn- 
ing, announcing  his  engagement  to  a  Miss  Perceval,  a 
young  lady  I  know  well,  and  who  is  an  Oins,  too.  The 
Oins  seem  to  be  given  to  mate  among  themselves." 

"  They  still  were,"  the  Wee  Mon  remarked  gravely, 
"  desirin'  the  stock  till  be  kep'  pure.  Some  say  agen  it, 
but  wi'  the  Oins  no  harm  came  of  it  that  ever  I  knowed." 

"That  is  satisfactory,  my  Claud,"  Pokeshins,  said; 
"  Oiny  knows  our  race.  That  young  man,  D'Oyly, 
really  interested  me  ;  he  showed  both  courage 
and  caution.  The  fashion  of  the  Oins  is  to 
only  toast  the  Oins  collectively,  with  the  exception  of 
members  on  occasion  of  their  betrothal.  What  are  our 
friends'  names?" 

"  Antonio  D'Oyly  and  Isabel  Perceval." 

Pokeshins  rose,  and  lifting  his  glass,  repeated  in  a 
monotone™ 

"Antonio  D'Oyly  and  Isabel  Perceval,  poor  weaver 
bodies  and  servants  of  God,  meaning  to  be  man  and  wife, 
we  pray  God's  blessing  to  rest  on  them  and  keep  them 
their  life  lons^  His  servants." 

The  Wee  Mon  rose  and  responded. 

"  The  blessing  of  God  on  the  Oins,  poor  weaver  bodies, 
that  keeps  them  His  servants,  the  same  blessing  rest  on 
Antonio  D'Oyly  and  Isabel  Perceval,  to  keep  them  life- 
long his  servants." 

The  party  at  the  table  rose  preliminary  to  breaking  up, 
but  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  the  Wee  Mon  held  them 
to  their  places. 

"  The  ole  w^ay  wi'  the  Oins  was  at  such-like  meetin's 
as  this  to  give  thanks  till  God  for  all  His  mercies  till  them, 
an'  we  have  call  this  day  till  en'  wi'  thanks  till  Him  for 
great  mercies." 

He  held  up  his  hand  and  repeated  evidently  an  ancient 
formula,  making  a  solemn  pause  beforehand— 
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"We  Oins,  poor  weaver  bodies,  now  give  thanks,  as 
due,  to  God  our  Holy  Father  for  His  goodness  and  mercy 
to  us  unworthy  of  the  same,  and  pray  that.  His  servants, 
we  may  dispense  His  goodness  to  us  that  it  may  be  for 
the  good  of  all.— Amen." 


THE  END. 


^  i^i 


L' ENVOI. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

In   America  of   late   years   family   gatherings   or  oon- 
gresses  have  come  into  fashion  to  serve,  at  least,  one  good 
purpose.     For  the  most  part  the  gatherings  are  merely 
social  reunions  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name,  and, 
therefore,  not  representative  of  the  family  as  a  natural 
group  of  great  importance  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view.     It  is  certain  that  every  community  is  composed  of 
families  and  groups  of  families,  some  of  which  under  the 
biological  principle  of  selection  are  constantly  dying  out, 
the  others,  having  on  balance  the  advantage,  replacing 
them.       In  the  course  of  time  a  community  may  tl:us 
undergo  great  change,  but  the  change  and  the  operation 
whereby  it   is   effected  have   only   within   recent   years, 
chiefly  through  the  initiative  of  Francis  Galton,  received 
attention.       Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  investi- 
gation family  history  as  affecting  the  mass  of  population 
is   simply   non-existent.     The  American   movement    de- 
serves encouragement  as  pointing  to  a  means  of  supplying 
the  want,  but  to  be  of  any  use  it  w^ould  need  to  give  up 
identification  of  families  by  names,  and  devote  itself  to 
keeping  records  of  family  history.     Our  common  names. 
Smith,  Jones,  Eobinson,  and  so  on,  are  worthless  as  indi- 
cating the  history  of  family  groups  ;  families  bearing  the 
same  name,  being  in  general  distinct  biological  units,  and 
often  on  a  different  biological  path. 

History,  or  what  passes  as  history,  of  course  preserves 
directly  or  incidentally  records  of  royal  and  aristocratic 
famihes,  but  family  history  as  it  touches  the  constitution 
of  society,  and  the  process  of  change  in  that  constitution 
has  only  very  recently  obtained  the  recognition  its  import- 
ance deserves.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  trace  the  histc-ry 
of  an  ordinary  peasant,  or  artisan  family  will  find  at  once 
that  materials  for  such  history  are  singularly  defective. 
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Although  our  story  here  is  a  novel  pure  and  simple,  it 
has  a  base  in  reality,  and  keeps  to  lines  of  real  life.  The 
reader  may  be  impatient  with  some  genealogical  and 
chronological  difficulties  he  may  detect,  but  if  he  did,  as  I 
did,  take  up  a  peasant  family  like  the  Oins  to  trace  its 
history  for  160  years,  he  would  very  soon  give  the  task  up 
as  an  impossible  one.  Of  course  for  the  purpose  of  a 
novel  I  might  have  got  my  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Pogue,  to 
have  drawn  up  a  mathematically  accurate  chronology  and 
genealogy  of  the  Oins,  and  written  with  it  before  me.  If 
I  did  so,  however,  the  average  reader,  rightly  expecting 
not  unreal  truth,  but  natural  and  inevitable  error,  would 
have  found  me  out  at  once.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  thanks 
to  some  rare  and  unusual  circumstances,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  what  in  general  is  out  of  the  question, 
trace  a  little  bit  of  the  history  of  a  peasant  family,  or, 
perhaps,  I  should  say  the  personal  history  of  some  of  its 
members.  In  doing  so,  if  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to 
me,  I  let  it  stand,  did  not  give  it  an  imaginary  solution. 
For  me  to  profess  to  give  the  pedigree  of  an  obscure  and 
numerous  weaver  family,  as  that  of  the  Guelphs,  Hops- 
burgs  and  Hohenzollerns  is  given  woufd  be  a  trespass  on 
the  credulity  of  the  reader.  I  wish,  however,  I  could  give 
it  for  the  Oins  and  hundreds  of  similar  families,  since  it 
would  show  that  their  history  has  greater  scientific 
importance  than  that  of  the  Guelphs,  Hapsburgs  and 
Hohenzollerns. 

That  there  were  four  Lennar  Oins,  weavers,  in  succes- 
sion in  Foughilotra,  dating  from  1702  is  certain;  their 
names  are  on  a  tombstone  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  to 
corroborate  other  pieces  of  evidence.  I  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, whether  the  second  Lennar  was  son,  grandson  or 
nephew  of  the  first  Lennar ;  of  course  the  probability  is 
that  he  was  his  son.  The  Stephen  Oins  of  the  story  was 
the  son  of  a  Jarrat  Oins,  but  I  could  not  trace  this  Jarrat's 
descent  to  either  of  the  two  first  Lennars.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend,  the  American  gentleman  who  figures  here 
as  Owen  Winthrop,  among  other  particulars,  for  the  fact 
that  a  record  of  the  family  of  the  first  Lennar  Oins  was 
drawn  up  by  his  son,  Aylmer  or  Elmer  Owens,  who  emi- 
grated  to   Virginia  about   1720,  and   preserved    by  his 
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descendants.  The  same  informant  tells  me  that  this 
Elmer  Oins  induced  several  members  of  his  father's  family 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  these  in  their  turn  kept  the  thing 
up,  a  usual  experience  in  Irish  families. 

The  Ergenagh  or  low  Oins,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
are  descendants  of  the  second  Lennar,  one  of  whose  sons 
or  grandsons  was  the  father  of  Alison  Oins,  another  of 
Denzil  Oins  or  Mrs.  Eippet.  Several  of  this  Lennar's 
children  appear  to  have  gone  to  America  to  their  kinsmen. 

The  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that  the  third  Lennar  had 
a  large  family,  having  been  married  three  times,  but 
the  names  of  five  only  of  his  children  are  on  record.  The 
fourth  Lennar  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  eldest, 
though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  that  effect.  Another 
son  was  father  of  Stephen  Oins'  wife ;  another  of  Stewart 
Ow^ens,  and  Mrs.  Fane  Winthrope,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Eenton.  One  daughter  was  married  to  Tony  Doyle  or 
D'Oyly,  the  Tyrone  clockmaker,  the  father  of  Lady 
Stelfox,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Antonio  D'Oyly,  and 
another  was  Miss  Perceval's  grandmother. 

Mr.  Owen  Winthrop  tells  me  that  though  the  Foughi- 
lotra  Oins  are  represented  by  Malcolm  Oins,  the  Wee 
Mon's  father,  he  was  in  reality  a  younger  son  of  the 
fourth  Lennar.  The  eldest  son,  the  fifth  Lennar,  went 
out  as  a  lad  to  an  uncle  in  Savannah,  and  his  son,  the 
sixth  Lennar,  made  a  big  fortune  by  dealing  in  cotton  ; 
the  whole  family  indeed  became  wealthy  and  reputable. 
The  Oins'  family  find  a  parallel  in  that  of  Jan  Baring,  the 
Dutch  weaver,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northbrook, 
Eevelstoke  and  Cromer,  men  whose  claim  to  distinction 
does  not  rest  with  the  titles  they  bear. 

It  is  not  necessary  even  if  possible  to  go  farther  into  the 
history  of  the  Oins  as  a  natural  group  ;  the  purpose  of  our 
story  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  The  host  of  Lennars» 
Owens,  Ewens,  Ailys,  Alisons,  Denzils,  in  it  would  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  data  fixing  them ,  only  perplex  us.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scientific  object  of 
the  study  of  such  family  groups  may  consult  a  review  in 
Nature,  8th  September,  1904,  of  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  Lionel 
Taylor  (Aspects  of  Social  Evohdion.  London.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  1904).     The  book  and  the  review^  of  it  were 
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published  only  as  my  story  was  being  finished,  but  the 
following  passage  from  the  review  may  show  that  I  have 
some  warrant  in  science  for  the  views  I  lightly  touch 
on. 

"  There  is  a  process  which  operates  in  the  direction  of 
selecting  the  palaeogenic  types  and  eliminating  the 
neogenic ;  and  there  is  'a  process  which  sociologically  runs 
counter  to  this,  and  operates  in  the  .contrary  direction, 
tending  to  select  the  neogenic  types,  and  eliminate  the 
palseogenic.  The  social  environment  which  in  its  charac- 
teristic domestic  and  occupational  phases  pertains  to  the 
plutocratic  and  the  aristocratic  scheme  of  life  is  in  point  of 
selective  efficacy,  stated  to  be  the  sociological  equivalent  of 
the  disease  and  poverty,  the  crime  and  vice  of  the  urban 
slums.  In  contrast  to  the  social  selection  exercised  alike 
by  impoverished  and  luxurious  environments,  Dr.  Taylor 
finds  the  counter  j^rocess  in  the  cultural  activities  associ- 
ated with  most  professional  and  some  artisan  occupa- 
tions." 

Mind  and  mental  ability  is  a  fact  more  of  inheritance 
and  habit  of  life  formed  in  inheritance  than  of  the  imme- 
diate education  of  the  individual.  The  artisan  class  vastly 
preponderate  in  numbers  over  the  professional ,  and  there- 
fore the  mechanical  aptitudes  and  mental  exercises  vrhich 
go  with  such  aptitudes  in  the  artisan  as  inherited  rej^re- 
sent  the  mental  powers  without  which  a  community 
cannot  live. 

If  we  judged  the  Ulster  handloom  weaver  b'y  ■his 
thoughts  we  would  suppose  him  very  puerile.  But  he 
was  a  thinker,  though  a  very  untrained  and  childish  one. 
To  judge  him  at  all  we  must  take  him  in  contrast  with 
those  who  really  never  think,  who  only  imagine  they  do 
because  being  receptive  they  accept  formulas  of  impressed 
thought,  and  under  the  condition  that  questioning  such 
formulas  is  not  only  beyond  them  but  a  sin.  The  Ulster 
handloom  weaver,  particularly  when  a  Presbyterian,  did 
not  allow  mental  initiative  to  be  entirely  repressed  in  him, 
and  although  his  thoughts  may  not  in  themselves  have 
been  worth  much,  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants  a 
power  and  habit  of  thought,  a  mental  ability  wanting  in 
those  who  remain  merely  receptive  of  impressed 
thought. 
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It  is  strange  how  the  most  important  branch  of  history, 
the  natural  history  of  thought  or  mental  exercise  in  a  com- 
munity, is  either  entirely  neglected  or  else  reduced  to  an 
illogical  absurdity  by  being  conformed  to  rigidly  prescrip- 
tive lines.  This  is,  however,  because  communities  and 
component  sections  of  communities  have  always  been  so 
successfully  tied  down  to  prescribed  forms  of  thought  that 
mental  development  for  the  mass  is  arrested,  and  no 
material  for  history  comes  into  sight.  Everywhere  the 
clerical  and  legal  elements  in  a  position  of  immense  power 
:as  controlling  education,  incessantly  struggle,  as  a  con- 
ceived matter  of  duty,  to  impose  prescribed  forms  of 
thought,  and  therefore  to  proscribe  independent  mental 
initiative.  The  individual,  when  left  any  freedom  at  all, 
has  only  a  choice  between  systems  which  all  rest  alike 
on  prescription,  and,  as  a  rule,  whatever  system  he 
adopts  he  feels  bound  from  the  very  nature  of  prescriptive 
thought  to  impose  it  on  others,  or  allow  no  dissent  from 
it. 

If  there  was  no  domain  of  thought  outside  of  politics, 
religion,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence,  departments  in  which 
prescription  is  supreme,  the  mental  development  of  man 
would  have  been  completely  and  fatally  arrested,  and  in 
reality  thought  is  in  these  provinces  practically  for  the 
mass  a  mere  receptivity  for  impressions.  But  in  the  mass 
there  are  mechanics,  masons,  smiths,  weavers  and  so  on, 
to  whom  mental  problems  are  constantly  presented  by 
what  they  do,  and  it  is  through  these  that  mental  life 
survives  for  the  mass.  The  scientific  man  and  philo- 
sopher is  as  much  outside  the  mass  as  an  angel ;  even  if 
he  was  free  from  prescriptive  influence  he  does  not  operate 
to  affect  it  through  inheritance.  The  mechanic  in  making 
habit  of  thought  an  inherited  element  in  the  mass  saves 
its  mental  life ;  he  gives  it  power  of  thought  whereas  the 
rulers  of  its  mind  and  body  in  giving  only  rigidly 
prescribed  thoughts  act  to  destroy  the  power. 

If  the  natural  history  of  mind,  not  in  a  few  individuals, 
but  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  was  not  a  totally  neglected 
study,  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
would  receive  attention  from  others  than  the  members  of 
the  communion   interested   in   it.       It   gives  a   notable 
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example  of  the  struggle  which  is  ever  going  on  in  every 
mass  of  men  with  any  mental  life  at  all,  between 
impressed  thought  and  habit  of  thought.  The  school- 
master Pogue,  and  indeed  the  whole  Oins'  clan  with  the 
excepton  of  Nancy  Lynd  are  what  are  known  as  Non- 
Subscribing  Presbyterians  in  the  province.  At  one  time 
although  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  recognised  the  Confes- 
sion of  Westminster  as  the  formal  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  their  church,  subscription  to  it  was  not  obligatory. 
The  bulk  of  the  congregations  at  this  time  were  not  under 
subscription  to  the  Confession,  but  that  did  not  mean  that 
they  dissented  from  it.  Under  cover  of  this  state  of 
things  a  few  divines  in  the  church  began  disseminating 
Arian  opinions  in  opposition,  no  doubt,  to  the  tenor  of 
the  creed,  but  still  tenable  under  the  condition  of  non- 
subscription.  Of  course  this  led  to  a  struggle  in  the 
church,  between  Arianismand  Trinitarianism,  as  forms  of 
impressed  thought,  and  under  the  lead  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cooke  subscription  to  the  Confession  was  made  obli- 
gatory. This  had  the  effect  of  expelling  the  Arians,  and 
although  the  last  were  called  Non- Subscribing  Presby- 
terians, the  principle  of  freedom  of  thought  implied  in 
non-subscription  went  to  the  wall;  it  was  really 
unintelligible  to  both  the  Trinitarian  and  Arian.  Mr. 
Pogue  and  the  Oins'  clan,  I  have  to  say,  adhered  firmly  to 
non-subscription  in  its  original  and  proper  sense. 

Mr.  Pogue,  as  may  be  seen,  allows  that  as  a  school- 
master he  taught  the  Presbyterian  child  the  Shorter 
Cathechism,  the  Catholic  child  his  book,  the  Church 
Protestant  his  book,  with  perfect  impartiality.  In  this 
lie  only  went  by  the  principle  and  usage  of  the  Non-Sub- 
scriber. Personally  he  is  not  at  all  an  indifferentist  or 
latitudinarian,  but  merely  acted  as  was  then  quite  usual. 
In  Professor  Porter's  life  of  Dr.  Cooke,  the  Trinitarian 
leader  in  the  controversy  just  mentioned,  another  Pollock 
or  Pogue  is  described  as  the  first  instructor  of  the  doctor. 
"Notwithstanding  his  uncouth  exterior,  Pogue  was  an 
excellent  teacher  as  teachers  were  in  these  daj^s  (circa, 
1790).  He  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the  straitest  sect,  and 
religion  was,  in  his  honest  mind,  an  essential  part  of  a 
boy's   education.     On   Saturdays   he   taught  the   Lord's 
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Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments to  the  whole  school.  Psalms  were  prescribed  for 
Sunday  tasks,  and  had  to  be  repeated  on  Monday  morning. 
Catechisms  were  enforced  without  exception  and  without 
distinction.  The  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
were  taught  to  the  members  of  the  respective  sects.  No 
child  was  suffered  to  escape." 

The  Confession  of  Westminster  is  perhaps  the  grossest 
piece  of  impertinence  to  God  as  Absolute  and  Uncon- 
ditioned Being  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised ;  a  wooden 
idol  could  not  be  more  anthropomorphic  and  conditioned 
by  human  intelhgence  than  the  God  represented  in  it. 
But  both  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Arian  apparently  failed 
to  see  that  the  more  rigidly  prescribed  forms  of  thought 
bind  a  people  the  less  is  their  mental  power  allowed  to 
develop.  The  Presbyterians  are,  I  believe,  the  most 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  section  of  our  people,  but  that 
is  because,  in  the  first  place,  so  many  of  them  followed 
handicraft  occupations,  were  mechanics  and  weavers;  in 
the  next  place  because  they  to  some  extent  stubbornly 
resisted  the  paralysis  of  mental  initiative,  habit  of 
thought,  by  impressed  thought  and  ideas  calling  only  for 
receptivity. 

From  this  the  reader  may  be  able  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Pogue  and  the  Gins  as  Non- Subscribing  Presbyterians 
merely  adhered  to  the  original  attitude  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian congregations  and  declined  to  follow  either  Dr. 
Cooke  or  Dr.  Montgomery  into  rival  camps  of  dogmatism, 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  divines  really  destroyed 
the  original  attitude  of  the  lay  Presbyterian  mind  which 
still,  I  believe,  holds  implicitly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
subscription. 

The  Ulster  religious  mind,  as  is  well  known,  is  liable  to 
spasmodic  fits  of  excitement  or  "  revivalism."  Pogue  and 
the  Gins'  group  as  representing  the  original  attitude  of 
non-subscription  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  stand  firmly 
opposed  alike  to  being  bound  down  by  the  fetters  of  a 
dogmatic  creed,  and  to  being  carried  away  by  feeling  and 
emotion.  To  Pogue  and  the  Gins  the  mind  killing 
stability  of  a  rigid  creed  and  the  instability  of  hysterical 
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emotionalism  are  equally  repugnant,  and  in  this  respect 
they  may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  element  of 
thought  common  in  the  province. 

The  dialect  occurring  in  these  pages  is  not  the  Ulster 
dialect,  but  an  Ulster  dialect.  There  is  no  dialect 
peculiar  to  the  whole  of  Ulster  or  even  to  its  eastern 
counties.  Even  in  such  a  small  county  as  Armagh  at 
least  three  distinct  forms  of  speech  occur,  while  in  Down 
a  notable  difference  exists  between  the  eastern  and 
western  districts.  Although  till  and  to  are  used  as 
equivalent  here,  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  words 
are  only  so  used  in  some  localities ;  in  others  a  nice  dis- 
tinction is  drawn.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  to  say  more 
under  this  head  except  that  still  is  used  instead  of  for 
ever  or  always,  connoting  habitual  action. 

The  reader  will  think  that  this  is  not  an  Irish  novel,  at 
least,  of  the  usual  type.  I  can  only  say  that,  without 
insisting  on  reahty  for  all  the  incidents  of  the  story,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  reality  of  character  and  mental  form 
given  in  its  as  existing  in  a  section  of  the  Irish  people.  Un- 
fortunately I  have  to  add  that  the  character  is  rapidly 
undergoing  change  from  various  causes,  I  am  afraid  not 
for  the  better. 
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